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OF THE BEST SOUTHEASTERN TYPE 


Within a period easily—or unpleasantly—fresh in the 
memories of those who are now prominent in the efforts 
that in more recent years have placed the North Caro- 
lina pine trade upon the dignified and appropriate plane 
that it now occupies that trade was unorganized and, 
as a natural corollary, hardly within hailing sight of 
prosperity. Following that period and continuously the 
more alert of those concerned with the manufacture and 
distribution of that southeastern prod- 
uct, with a constant influx of the simi- 
larly alive from other sections, began 
and prosecuted movements to give to 
the North Carolina pine trade something 
resembling the better accepted commer- 
cial methods that had brought prosper- 
ity to the lumbermen of other sections, 
these continuing their efforts, individu- 
ally or collectively, until North Caro- 
lina pine is now so manufactured and 
marketed that it has taken and main- 
tains its place with competing woods 
and, in instances, has outclassed some of 
them. Of those who were thus abreast 
of the times were the members of the 
Dargan Lumber Co., a fact emphasized, 
without detracting from the healthful 
influence of others of the company, by 
Benton Dubose Dargan, secretary and 
manager of the Dargan-Wagoner Co., 
the suecessor to the Dargan Lumber Co. 

The name Dargan is indigenous to the 
Southeast. The ancestors on both sides 
of Benton D. Dargan resided in the 
vicinity of Darlington, S. C., several 
generations, but the male contingent 
was largely prominent in the law and 
the ministry. The father of B. D. Dar- 
gan was William Edwin Dargan, a 
farmer; his mother, Mary (Hart) Dar- 
gan. B. D. Dargan was born April 10, 
1879, in Darlington County, South Caro- 
lina, and had the advantage of a public 
school education in Darlington and then 
took a thoro business course. At the 
age of 21 Mr. Dargan began his career 
as a lumberman, in association with his 
brother, Walter Dargan, at Effingham, 
S. C. Walter Dargan died soon after 
and B. D. Dargan took up the work with 
his father and: another brother, H. F. 
Dargan, as associates, Benton D. Dargan 
acting in the capacity of manager of 
the Effingham plant. Shortly afterward 
the business was incorporated with the 
title Dargan Lumber Co. (Inc.), the 
stock being held by members of the 
company together with members of the firm Charles M. 
Betts & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. Thru this connec- 
tion the Dargan Lumber Co. (Inc.), secured capital suf- 
ficient to enable it to acquire a large quantity of stand- 
ing timber in Florence County, South Carolina. The 
plant at Effingham operated eight or nine years and 
from that point the company built a standard gage rail- 
road to Pamplico, 8. C. At the latter point ‘the Dar- 
gan interests are now located and operating. 

Pamplico, practically thruout, is a Dargan possession. 
The land on which the town was built was acquired by 
purchase by B. D. and H. F. Dargan. Then the Dargan 
Lumber Co. (Ine.) sold out its timber holdings to the 
Dargan-Wagoner Co., which is now liquidating the 
former’s business. The Dargan Lumber Co. had a suc- 
cessful career and closed out its remaining timber at a 
profit... The Dargan-Wagoner Co. succeeded the Dar- 
gan Lumber Co. (Inc.) in the fall of 1916. The officers 
of the new concern are Charles B. Wagoner, of Concord, 
N. C., president; Dr. M. L. Marsh, of Concord, vice presi- 


dent, and B. D. Dargan, secretary. These are all men 
of business acumen and ripe experience in the manu- 
facturing and marketing, on sound business lines, of 
the lumber of that section. The personnel of the new 
concern is ample assurance that it is and will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the best accepted methods 
of lumber making and selling. 

At Pamplico the Dargan-Wagoner Co. has a planing 
mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity. The company cuts 
its timber altogether with small sawmills, of which it 





BENTON DUBOSE DARGAN, OF PAMPLICO, S. C.; 
A Sturdy Force in the Southeastern Lumber Trade 


has twelve now in operation and to which it is arrang- 
ing to add six mills, the combined capacity in prospect 
being 125,000 feet daily. The lumber from all the mills 
is carried daily to the planing mill plant, where it is 
put thru the dry kilns and planers. The dry kiln eapac- 
ity is ample. The equipment of the planing mill is only 
of the most modern and efficient and turns out a prod- 
uct of uniformly high grade. The Dargan-Wagoner 
output enjoys an increasingly and deserved high repu- 
tation wherever it is sent. 

The timber holdings of the Dargan-Wagoner Co. are 
located in Florence County, South Carolina. They are 
some of the most extensive in that section and are 
sufficient, at the present and prospective rate of ecut- 
ting, to keep the company’s plant busy for some years. 
The tracts now owned are estimated at about 100,000,- 
000 feet. As before indicated, the company ships its 
product in the finished forms, but some of its lumber 
goes forward in the rough. It is sent to a large and 


- constantly increasing territory and to consumers who 


discriminate in favor of high grades and well finished 
product. The company has excellent shipping facilities. 
Its plant is located on a branch of the Seaboard Air 
Line, giving it constant and prompt connection with 
territory in all directions. Its shipping department is 
in charge of men thoroly experienced and is so organ- 
ized and conducted that orders receive immediate and 
most careful attention. 

The activities of the Dargan-Wagoner Co. are cen- 
tered upon two woods of the Southeast. These are 
longleaf yellow pine and North Carolina 
pine. As previously stated, these are 
shipped rough or dressed, and success- 
ful efforts are maintained at all times 
by the company to interpret carefully 
and liberally all orders received. 

As before stated, the father of Ben- 
ton D. Dargan was a farmer. In the 
son’s own language, the father ‘‘ farmed 
on a rather large seale, devoting his 
time large]y to it up to the time of his 
death.’’ The lure of agriculture has 
descended to the son. Farming is his 
chief means of relaxation from the ex- 
actions of the lumber business. He is . 
financially interested in several farms 
in Florence County, South Carolina, de- 
voted principally to the growth of cot- 
ton, corn and tobacco. To these farms 
he gives such attention as the require- 
ments of his other interests will permit. 
Mr. Dargan is vice president and man- 
ager of the Dargan Lumber Co. (Ine.), 
now in process of liquidation. He is 
also vice president of the Clement 
Veneer & Lumber Co., of Pamplico. His 
eareer showed no leaning toward politi- 
eal activity up to the time that his pres- 
ent home town was establislied, but he 
is now mayor of what he describes as the 
‘*flourishing town’’ of Pamplico, a char- 
acterization that, judging from the 
character of Pamplico’s chief executive, 
is destined to be ‘‘made good.’’ 

The rescuing of the North Carolina 
pine trade from a decades old condi- 
tion of chaos and financial unsatisfac- 
toriness is a matter of comparatively re- 
cent history, and its chief impelling 
force was the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, one of the most efficient factors 
in trade vigor and stability of the num- 
erous lumber manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions. One of the quiet but effective 
workers in the ranks of that association 
has been Benton D. Dargan. His prac- 
tical grasp of and wisely directed efforts 
in matters affecting the industry were 
long ago recognized by his fellows in the association. 
This took practical effect when at the annual meeting of 
the organization held in March of the present year Mr. 
Dargan was elected to the important position of its 
vice president for South Carolina. That office has uni- 
formly been held by lumbermen of high repute in the 
lumber industry. That Mr. Dargan will maintain the 
traditions established by his predecessors is regarded by 
his associates as a matter of course. 

Mr. Dargan is a man of family. In 1907 he married 
in Florence County Miss Mildred Lee Ervin. To them 
have been born three children: one, a boy of 8 years of 
age, and two girls, both younger. He is a member of 
the Presbyterian church. Aside from the emphasized 
discharge of the duties of good citizenship represented 
in his office of mayor of Pamplico, Mr. Dargan has no 
direct political affiliations. He is merely a good lum- 
berman, manufacturing and‘distributing, in association 
with others of like caliber, a good product for a trade 
that appreciates high quality and efficient service, 
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Stock Sizes 


are our specialty, made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


(The wood that has no substitute) 


HIS is the lumber that saves time for the 
mechanic in fitting and attaching the 


hardware. - 


THE DURABILITY of our White Pine is 


too well known to require any explanation. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS. 





If your nearest 
wholesaler does 
not handle our 
goods write us. 





Weed Wedge Dowel 


Door Construction 


of Doors, Windows 


and Screen Doors 


—WITH— 





Mr. Retailer: 


Try a sample 
order and be 
convinced. 
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If it is Good Birch you want 
We Have It Dry 


In all Thicknesses 1” to 3” Inclusive. 


Also the following Specials: 


NORTHERN 


25M 2” 1s & 2s Hard Maple 

32M 2” No. 1 & 2 Com. Hard Maple 
12M 2” No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 
40M 5-4” No. 1 & 2 Com. Hard Maple 
88M _ 1” No. 1 Com. Basswood 

60M _ 1” No. 2 Com. Basswood 

44M _ 1” No. 3 Com. Basswood 

100M _ 1” Log-run Red Oak 


SOUTHERN 


40M 2” No. 1 & 2 Com. Plain White Oak 
30M _ 1” No. 1 Com. Plam White Oak 
215M 6-4” No. 1 C & B Sap Gum 

18M 6-4” No. 1 C & B Red Gum 

100M_ 1” No. 1C & B Red Gum 


For Quality and Service—Try Us. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 233.2"5:.. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 















Reervation Stock 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 


i 1 ; 40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 


40 M ft. 2x4—-12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 


50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x6—-18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 
70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
teeta 75 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
or grag 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
intintocic 100 M ft. 1x4—-8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
milled. 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
er, 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Lumbermen Should See That Exported 
Lumber Does Not Reach Germany 


Exports of lumber from this country should be watched 
very closely to see that none of it goes to Germany via the 
Seandinavian countries. At first glance danger from 
this source seems negligible, but an inspection of the ex- 
port figures for April (the latest available) reveals that 
lumber to the value of $218,500 was exported to Denmark 
for the ten months ended with April. During the same 
period the value of lumber exported to Norway was $109,- 
835. The export figures do not show what species of 
woods were exported or how they were worked, but a 
sinister aspect is given to the situation when it is known 
that blank gun stocks have been shipped to the Scandi- 
navian countries in large quantities since the outbreak 
of the war and, supposedly, have filtered thru into Ger- 
many. No one could say anything regarding such trade so 
long as the United States was not a belligerent, but now 
that the United States is in the war certainly lumbermen 
should exercise care in seeing that American black walnut 
is not allowed to reach Germany, where it may be used 
in killing American soldiers. There is a better use for 
such wood. 

So far the exportation of wood has not been prohibited 
and altho licenses for exportation are now necessary it is 
entirely possible that these licenses can be obtained for 
shipments to neutral countries, and there is nothing’ to 
prevent the filtering of the wood thence down into Ger- 
many. American lumbermen should exercise a voluntary 
prohibition of export in this regard and should go over 
lists of export customers and see that they are above re- 
proach, remembering that if a firm in a neutral country 
can obtain supplies of wood in this country that Germany 
needs there is no reason why that firm should not try to 
obtain them. Let there be no doubt as to the purposes 
for which the wood is to be used, and above all let there 
be no doubt as to the country in which the wood is to be 
utilized. We: ; 

Exporters of naval stores should also be extremely care- 








ful as to the ultimate destinations of exports. Resin is 
one of the principal articles used in the manufacture of 
shrapnel. For the ten months ended with April, 1917, 
resin valued at $368,526 was exported to Norway. Now 
the Norwegians can not eat resin, and altho it may be 
much needed for manufacturing processes from the Amer- 
ican point of view it would be better not to export any 
resin rather than that even a part of the total should 
filter thru into Germany and there be used in killing 
American soldiers. 





War Hazards of Lumber in the South 


The Insurance Post, of Chicago, in its issue of July 3 
has the following: 


Lumber fires, especially in the Southwest, have been so 
numerous and disastrous of late that it is believed that many 
of them are due to malicious enemies. So much has been 
said of late about the use of lumber for constructing ships 
and in the erection of army cantonments that German sym- 
pathizers are apt to place lumber in the same category with 
grain, foodstuffs and war munitions, and to believe that they 
are helping the kaiser by burning it whenever possible. 

In this connection, it has been suggested that as a mat- 
ter of conservation in this time of national need the lumber 
interests should be required to throw greater safeguards about 
large accumulations of lumber. This was brought up by the 
recent loss of three-quarters of a million dollars in Missis- 
sippi, where fire swept thru an entire mill plant and yard. 
It is held to be indefensible that so many million feet of 
lumber, in a country where land values are low, should have 
been piled so closely together as to be subject to one fire. 
The claim is made that not only should the clear space be 
increased so as to reduce the hazard of spreading fires, but 
the unusually large accumulations of lumber should be segre- 
gated into sections so widely separated that there would be 
no danger of communication except under conflagration con- 
ditions. This might be impracticable in the cities, where 
land values are high, but even there in the lumber districts 
the Government might well insist upon wider clear spaces, 
even tho it involve expense, because of the importance to the 
country of conserving large supplies of material urgently 
needed by the Government. 


It is, of course, impossible on.short notice to rearrange 
a lumber yard so as to create fire lanes thru it, and indeed 
it would be very difficult to do this because of the tram- 
ways that run thru it. The suggestion is, of course, good 
in those few cases in which it is also practical. 

Those fire prevention experts who are in most close 
touch with lumber manufacturing plants, however, usually 
place the greater emphasis upon preventing the fire from 
getting a foothold rather than upon attempts to limit the 
damage done after the fire has become thoroly established. 
The inspection methods introduced by the lumber insur- 
ance companies have done more to reduce the fire risks 
among lumber plants than anything that the old line 
companies ever have done or are likely ever to do. 





To the Colors: The Suggestion of a 
Vision 

The other day a dreamer in a Chicago skyscraper, gaz- 
ing from his window across to the opposite wall of the 
canyon thru which flows the traffic of a great city, had a 
strange vision. 

The brick and mortar seemed to melt away into gently 

swelling hills and broad stretches of fertile bottom land 
—strangely familiar, tho veiled by the mist of vanished 
years. It seemed that once more he stood upon the crest 
of a gentle rise which, long since brought under the 
dominance of the plow, was in bygone days one of many 
waves of a grassy sea. It was early morning. Away to 
the eastward the rising sun had just reddened the turbid 
waters of the Big Muddy and its level rays were flooding 
with light the intervening stretches of corn and wheat 
lands, rich as the delta of the Nile. 
- As the dreamer gazed the peaceful scene was trans- 
formed. The morning rays flashed upon a million bay- 
onets—a mighty army whose ranks filled the valley was 
marching by. There was no word of command; no roll 
of drum or note of bugle fell upon the air, but panoplied 
in green and gold the serried battalions swept steadily 
on, and on; to battlefields far beyond the eastern horizon 
and across a thousand leagues of tossing sea. Above 
them, against a sky of deepest blue, floated fleecy clouds, 
their pure white shot thru with the crimson rays of sun- 
rise. The ever shifting shapes and colors were blended 
into a shadowy something that caused the onlooker’s 
heart to thrill, while the whispering breeze seemed softly 
to sing 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam ; 

In full glory reflected it shines on the stream. 

Then as the orb lifted higher in the heavens the illu- 
sion slowly faded and vanished. The glittering bayonets 
were again but broad blades of green wet with dew 
and flashing back the morning sun; the ordered ranks 
were endless rows of corn stretching away as far as the 


eye could reach. And on each flank the golden fields of 
grain rippled under the passing breeze. 

Yet was it not all a vision. For these very fields of 
grain shall feed the armies of the Republic, strengthen 
our Allies, and help to bring about the triumph of a right- 
eous cause. Shall we not therefore conserve to the ut- 
most the bounteous yield of foodstuffs which Autumn 
promises to pour from out her lavish horn? 

Barracks for wheat, cantonments for corn, must be 
pov ane speedily. Lumbermen and farmers: To the 
Colors! u 





THE RECOVERY of potash from wood ashes has received 
considerable attention in these columns in the past and 
is on a profitable basis in a number of plants in the United 
States at the present time. The other principal indus- 
trial source of potash is as a byproduct in the cement 
industry, altho only a few of the cement manufacturing 
companies are recovering this waste from their dust. 
The Riverside Porland Cement Co., located in southern 
California, is, however, recovering six pounds of potassium 
sulphate for every barrel of clinker burned, worth, at 
present prices, 40 to 50 cents, and worth 18 cents at the 
pre-war price of 3 cents a pound. The process, therefore, 
will be a profitable one even at ordinary prices for the 
potash. 
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Water Transportation Should Be 
Utilized to Fullest Extent Possible 


The vastly increased burden that the war has placed 
upon the railroads of the country makes it imperative 
that existing waterways should bear as much freight 
traffic as possible, and that facilities be extended wher- 
ever the cost of doing so is proportionate to the benefits 
to be derived. 

Recent developments indicate that water transportation 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, embracing more 
than 13,000 miles of navigable waterways and serving a 
vast territory, is entering upon a new era. The Railroad 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, recogniz- 
ing the inability of the railroads to meet fully the de- 
mands being made upon them, has expressed its willingness 
and desire to assist in the development of water-borne 
commerce as a relief measure. Mississippi Valley business 
men have organized an association which in turn has un- 
dertaken the organization and financing of two boat com- 
panies. The Federal Government is especially desirous 
of doing everything in its power to aid in the restoration 
and enlargement of river commerce. 

In every case where shippers are so situated as to 
utilize any navigable stream, or to encourage the estab- 
lishment of water freight service where it does not now 
exist, it is both patriotism and good business to do so. 
The United States Department of Commerce has begun 
‘a specialized endeavor to encourage shippers to use the 
waterways; a subcommittee of the National Defense 
Council, headed by Gen. W. M. Black, is engaged in solv- 
ing the physical difficulties confronting the boat lines, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission is prepared to 
enforce the law that provides for the physical connection 
between rail and water and the issuance of joint bills of 
lading. 

The need for river freight service now exists and 
promises to increase. On the whole conditions are highly 
favorable for the development of inland water traffic. 





Wood Block Specifications Gets 
Into Difficulty 


A rather unusual situation developed at the annual 
meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials 
in regard to the specifications for wood paving blocks 
reported by sub-committee No. IV of Committee D-7 on 
Timber. This specification, in as far as it related to wood 
blocks and the manner of their laying, is the specification 
that was worked out at a joint meeting in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., by representatives of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, American Society of Municipal Im- 
provement, American Society for Testing Materials, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Railway 
Engineering Association, and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. It may be considered, therefore, a universal speci- 
fication and the failure of the American Society for 
Testing Materials formally to approve it appears to 
have been due to incidental and collateral reasons. 

Sub-Committee No. IV in its report said: 

The American Society of Municipal Improvement and the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association have both had sub- 
mitted to them by special committees specifications for coal 
tar creosote oil. After a good deal of careful study the 
sub-committee has decided to include in the proposed tenta- 
tive specifications for wooden paving blocks the require- 
ments of the specifications for preservatives presented to 
these societies at their last meetings. 

This committee report must have been written before 
the 1917 annual meeting of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association in January, because the specification 
for preservatives that it incorporates in its report is the 
one that was adopted by the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association in 1916. This specification was the same one 
that was presented to the American Society of Municipal 
Improvement at its annual meeting in October, 1915, and 
was, therefore, an effort at codperative standardization in 
that field. 

When the report of this sub-committee was presented 
at the annual meeting at Atlantic City objections were 
offered to it which, according to the very brief transcript 
of the proceedings that is at hand, were ‘‘mainly on the 
ground that it promoted a monopoly inasmuch as only 
one producer could meet the specifications.’’ Obviously 
these objections were not to the specifications for wood 
paving blocks which could be met by any sawmill produc- 
ing such material from timber of the proper quality, but 
must have been directed at the specifications for preserva- 
tives. It is well known that one creosoting company 
specializes in a pure creosote oil free from coal tar or 
water gas admixture, while other producers of creosote 
have followed a different policy. This, therefore, was 
probably an echo of the many fights over this subject that 
have occurred in the meetings of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. 

This issue, however, did not come to a crisis in the 
meeting, as the technical point was raised that sub- 
committee IV was not properly constituted, inasmuch 
as there were four producers represented upon it and 
only one consumer. As this is contrary to the committee 
rules of procedure of that association the report of the 
sub-committee in toto was held out of order by the chair. 

The specifications for preservatives for the treatment 
of paving blocks adopted at the last meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association present separate 
specifications for coal tar creosote solution and for coal 
tar distallate, and are also better safeguarded against 
admixture of water gas tar and more effectually control 


the proportion of coal tar that may be permitted in the 
preservative. 

It is probable that the wood paving block specification 
will be presented to the American Society for Testing 
Materials next year with a more acceptable form of 
specification for the preservative to be used, and will 
then receive the endorsement of that organization in com- 
mon with the other bodies that have codperated in 
producing a uniform standard specification for this 
important lumber product. It seems somewhat curious, 
however, that a committee reporting to an annual meet- 
ing occurring in June should not have had official 
cognizance of specifications adopted by another body 
at its annual meeting in January. 





Agitators a Menace to State, Nation 
and Sincere Labor 


The development of the workers’ strikes in the mills 
and logging camps of the Pacific coast this week is 
merely a logical outcome of the situation that has been 
reported in previous issues in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. The situation presented is very serious and two 
problems are involved in it which must be separated 
from each other before any satisfactory solution can 
be reached. One is the problem of the relation be- 
tween the employer and his general body of reliable, 
loyal employees. The other is the problem injected 
into the situation by the I. W. W., an organization that 
on general principles is an enemy of the employer, of 
the State and of the nation. 

It will be necessary to separate the sheep from the 
goats in order that the sheep may have the considera- 
tion which justice demands and in order that the goats 
may get what for a long time has been coming to them. 

In these strikes the demands made on behalf of the 
working forces in mills and logging camps are, first, for 
increased wages; second, for shorter hours, and, third, 
for certain improvements in working conditions and 
the recognition of and codperation with the labor 
unions which ostensibly are independent of the I. W. 
W., altho it is feared that they are controlled and 
dominated by it. 

From the news matter printed this week, however, it 
would appear that these are not really the issues at 
stake. Mills that some days ago granted the 8-hour 
day were nevertheless closed down by the strikers. 
Employers who have raised wages three times in the 
last year were given no special consideration. 

It appears significant that the troubles that the 
I. W. W. have started have concerned those industries 
that are most important in the support of the war. 
They have interfered with the mining of greatly 
needed metals and they are shutting off the supply of 
lumber needed for the building of wooden ships and 
erection of Government cantonments. They seem also 
disposed to interfere with agriculture in as far as it is 
possible for them to organize this field. 

With the increasing scarcity of labor it is of course 
increasingly important that the supply of labor be con- 
served in every possible way by protecting the health 
and efficiency of the individual workingman. Inas- 
much as food and clothing cost him more he must re- 
ceive a correspondingly higher wage, and he should be 
safeguarded against accident in his work and against 
disease and uncleanliness in company boarding camps. 

As far as the present agitation for shorter hours is 
concerned, it comes at a most unfortunate time. The 
labor unions abroad have waived long cherished prin- 
ciples in this regard during the period of the war and 
have realized that the scarcity of labor and the urgent 
need for its products have thrown a different sort of 
responsibility upon the individual workingman from 
that incident to the ordinary times of peace. It has 
not been shown that the hours of work that have from 
time immemorial been customary in the lumber indus- 
try have in and of themselves seriously affected the 
health and well being of the individual worker; and 
while this should not be taken to voice any opinion of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that shorter hours will not 
in time come about and will not in due season be recog- 
nized as economically desirable, yet it constitutes a 
very excellent reason for making no change in the face 
of the present national emergency. 

The serious aspect of the case is that laborers who 
hitherto have been considered steady, reliable and 
sensible have allowed themselves to become involved 
with the dangerous and powerful organization of the 
I. W. W. and with the entirely unscrupulous, unlawful 
and disloyal principles enunciated by its agitators. 
That organization, according to the current trend of 
events, appears to be riding to a hard fall, and those 
workingmen who elect to cast their lot with it will 
probably at no very distant date have a rude awaken- 
ing. 

Meanwhile just what the actual practical outcome 
will be of the present crisis is a matter upon which 
prediction at the present time is useless. 





ONE LUMBER manufacturer uses piling sticks that have 
been run thru a sticker and corrugated lengthwise upon 
each face, the idea being to permit the stock to season 
more thoroly where it rests upon the cross sticks. 


—. 


Ship Building Is of Present, Not Post 


Bellum, Moment 


P. H. W. Ross, president of the National Marine 
League of the United States, is one of the latest protest 
ants against the wooden ship building program. I) 
presenting his protest to Chairman Denman, of the 
Federal Shipping Board, Mr. Ross said: ‘‘It is not so 
much a question of the cost; the real point is that th: 
United States does not wish to find itself at the end o/ 
this war, and at the opening of the commercial war tha: 
must follow, saddled with an immense fleet of noi 
profitable ocean tonnage of wood, while our indu: 
trial competitors will all be equipped with new, swit' 
and up-to-date cargo vessels of steel with which to » 
after the world’s trade.’’ 

Mr. Ross’ attitude is typical of that of a number 0‘ 
well meaning and, it must be assumed, patriotie indi 
viduals .who somehow fail to grasp the actual situation. 
Mr. Ross and the other protestants are thinking about an 
after war merchant fleet. The thing they should thin! 
about is that we will have no need of a merchant fleet 
after the war unless we build ships now to overcome thi 
submarine menace. The United States, England ani! 
Japan are the three countries that are toua~ building an, 
appreciable number of merchant vessels. The submarines 
are actually sinking ships at a greater rate than tl. 
present production. The effectiveness of the part taken 
by both England and the United States in the wa: 
depends upon the number of vessels available for the 
transportation of supplies and men, hence the problem is 
not one of after the war but is a problem of today— 
a war problem calling for the construction of every 
possible vessel that will sail the seas, no matter what the 


construction material may be. Of what would it avail 


the United States to prepare a splendid fleet of steei 
merchant vessels for after the war if the war should be 
lost by the railure to build the necessary vessels now? 
‘Lhere would be no competitors, because the world would 
be under the domination of one country. 

Mr. Ross and others should avoid embarrassing the 
Government’s officials and possibly hindering the ship- 
building program by refraining from bothering about an 
after the war merchant marine until a sufficient war 
merchant marine is provided. 





Sane Food Conservation Now Will Help 


Lighten the Government’s Burdens 

‘Today the titanie undertakings of the Government 
are so numerous that one is apt to fail in grasping 
their true significance. Take, for example, the can- 
tonment building schedule. Let people who live in a 
community of 30,000 inhabitants think what a wonder- 
ful undertaking it is to build a city of that size in two 
months. Let people who live in cities of 5,000 inhab- 
itants think what a tremendous work it must be to 
build a city six times as large in two months. And 
then let them all remember that the Government is 
building sixteen such cities, two of which at least are 
to house more than 30,000 soldiers. Think, then, of 
the sending of an army to France already and all that 
means in gathering together and dispatching supplies 
and munitions. Then, too, there are the shipbuilding 
program, the selecting of the National Army, the air 
plane construction program, the floating of the Liberty 
Loan, the purchasing of supplies, and so on thru an 
almost endless list of. gigantic undertakings. 

The greatest surprise about the whole matter is that 
Government officials have the time to do all of tie 
work. The enterprise of waging a modern war is so 
great, so immeasurable, that the human mind has difli 
culty in conceiving the scope of such activities. It is 
as when one looks down into the Grand Canon, or 
looks up at the Rocky Mountains. The very magni- 
tude of the scale upon which nature is built in such 
places prevents the observer from obtaining a clear 
understanding of the perspective until a careful study 
is made. 

Yet all can help the nation and the Government 
officials. One way in which it can be done is to see 
that the present burdens are not added to any more 
than can be helped. One of the best ways to help 
from increasing the burden is to conserve food without 
waiting to be told. Everyone knows when food is 
being wasted; there are few people in the United 
States who do not know some ways in which some 
food can be saved. 

When the perspective is adjusted to the war endeav- 
ors it is seen that none of the other great activities 
can be ultimately successful unless there is plenty of 
food. Many people and many firms are already en- 
gaged in this, but they can do more and there are still 
more firms and individuals that have not as yet em- 
barked in the enterprise. Most people realize, of 
course, that the food control bill is going to pass, but 
why wait and add to the multiplicity of the cares of 
the Government by refraining from conserving food 
now? Would it not be best, wisest and most patriotic 
for each citizen, each firm and each association to start 
a program of sane food conservation right away and so 
lighten as mueh as possible the burden under which the 
Government is laboring? Most of us can not be di- 
rectly of great help in transporting an army across the 
sea or in building a cantonment, but there is not a 
single citizen that can not help in food conservation. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


INFORMATION REGARDING THE LUMBER IN- 
DUSTRY 


What have you to offer in the way of a condensed treatise 
mn the lumber industry, covering its past, present and future? 
Don’t care for anything exhaustive, but want something to 
enable me to get facts, without going thru a lot of reading 
natter.—INQuiIry No. 89. 

[The above inquiry serves again to call attention to 
Wilson Compton’s great work entitled ‘‘Organization of 
ihe Lumber Industry,’’ published by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in 1916, which is a very thoro and yet very read- 
ible study of the industry by a skilled economist. It is 
iardly a condensed treatise, but is so arranged as to be 
very easily consulted for reference purpose on any particu- 
‘ar point desired, It is especially valuable as giving a clear 
idea of the influences that have molded the development 
of the lumber industry and that determine its present 
status. The study of lumber prices and of the element 
of compensation in the industry is especially good. 

This book sells for $2 prepaid and should be in the 
library of every well informed lumberman.—EDITOor. | 


MORE ABOUT THE FREIGHT BILL DISPUTE 

We have your letter of June 28 in regard to “Who Should 
Collect the Overcharge?’ and note your comments thereon. 

We think you have covered the proposition all right, but 
we might further add that the expense bill our customer sent 
does not show plainly to what point the lumber was shipped, 
so that we were not in position to check the rate. We did not 
mention this in our former letter. However, the point we 
tried to make with our customer was that we had sold this. 
stock delivered on a certain rate, and therefore we were not 
concerned in whether he shipped it to a point taking a higher 
rate or not. All we wanted was settlement made, with freight 
deducted, according to rate on which the business had been 
accepted by us, and this seems to be in line with the com- 
ments you furnished us. 

We are very much obliged to you for the information you 
sent us. When we succeed in collecting in full for this ac- 
count we will write you again, advising you how we come out 
in collecting the balance due us.—INQuIRY No. 92. 

[The original discussion of this case appeared in this 
department on July 14, and the facts as stated showed 
that, a quotation being asked for a ecarload of lumber 
upon a given rate and so furnished, shipment was ordered 
and freight deducted at a higher rate. 

In the discussion at that time the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Was not certain whether the higher rate was an over- 
charge or whether the shipment had been ordered to a 


point on a higher freight- rate than that on which the 
quotation was made. It would appear from the above 
letter that this point is still uncertain. As a matter of 
fact there may have been no freight overcharge on the 
shipment and no claim, therefore, to make. 

In any event, the settlement for the car of lumber 
should, of course, be on the rate of freight on which the 
quotation was made. On the question as to whether the 
shipper or the consignee should make claim on the rail- 
road for an overcharge, if there was an overcharge on the 
shipment, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not so certain. 
It would appear, however, that the shipper has not been 
furnished with information to substantiate that such an 
overcharge was made if one occurred.—EDIToR. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF SAWDUST BRIQUETTES 

Will you kindly give us the names andthe addresses of any 
parties or firms that are making sawdust into fuel 
briquettes? We understand that there are several of these 
and thought that vou could possibly fyrnish this informa- 
tion.— Inquiry No. 95. 

[The manufacture of sawdust briquettes is a well es- 
tablished industry abroad wheré high fuel values render 
the saving of every possible source of fuel profitable, but 
thus far it has received very little development in this 
country. Thru the courtesy of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
advised of the names of the following western manufac- 
turers of sawdust briquetting machinery: The California 
Fuel Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Robert Ham- 
ilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C.; W. Armstrong, Rosenburg 
Avenue, West Vancouver, B. C. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is writing to these firms to inquire what concerns are 
now making sawdust briquettes by the use of their equip- 
ment. The Laboratory experts advise, however, that the 
Long Beach Improvement Co., Long Beach, Cal., is re- 
ported to be manufacturing daily over three tons of saw- 
dust briquettes that have a market value of above $8.50 
a ton.—EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT BROWN STREAKS IN SHINGLES 


The communication in the Query and Comment department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a Michigan retailer re- 
garding the dark brown streaks in red cedar shingles has 
been noted with much interest. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps I might be able to give 
this retailer a little further information regarding these 
dark brown streaks. A scientific study was made of these 
brown streaks in shingles by the College of Forestry at the 


University of Washington. These streaks were identified as 
fungous, but experimentation showed that the fungus was 
completely killed during the process of kiln drying the 
shingles, so that as far as durability of shingles containing 
these streaks is concerned there is no difference between them 
and shingles that do not contain them, because shingles that 
are shipped east are almost universally kiln dried.—J. 8. 
WILLIAMSON, Assistant Secretary, Shingle Branch, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

[The above letter is very interesting. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, whether any fungous damage would 
result in a product that had been air dried instead of kiln 
dried. Those fungous forms that live in a limited way in 
the cedars and eypresses while living usually show no 
ability to continue their existence after the tree is felled, 
and the great durability of western red cedar in particu- 
lar shows that this must be the case and that this par- 
ticular form of fungous is entirely negligible in as far as 
any possible effect upon the durability of the wood is 
concerned.—EDITOoR. | 


A PHILIPPINE CALL FOR LUMBER SCHOONERS 

This company has been engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of Philippine lumber for a matter of ten years. Owing 
to the great scarcity of tonnage thruout the world, and par- 
ticularly so in these Islands, we are preparing to engage in 
the construction of auxiliary schooners of, say, 500 to 600 
tons capacity, to be used principally as lumber carriers. Our 
mill plant on the Island of Mindanao is ideally situated for 
such purpose. Being oldtime subscribers of your most valu- 
able publication we turn to you for assistance in obtaining 
plans, specifications, blue prints, estimates of cost and time 
of construction of such a schooner, hoping that you will be 
able to serve us in this matter.—INQuIRy No. 48. 

{ The above inquiry comes from one of the larger lumber 
manufacturing concerns of the Philippine Islands, 

Apparently what is wanted is such assistance as will 
enable this company to go ahead and build these schooners 
in the Philippines. Probably, in addition to working 
plans, skilled ship carpenter foremen may be necessary. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advised as to the avail- 
able supply of skilled labor for boat building in the 
islands at this time. 

In any event there are many of our readers who have 
had experience in the building of lumber schooners and 
their suggestions on this point would be very welcome 
and it is hoped that they will come to the assistance of 
their contemporary in these far-off island possessions. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will also on its own account 
institute a special inquiry in order to secure the desired 
information.—EbIToRr. | 





CONSERVATISM SHOWN IN JUNE BUILDING PERMITS 


While the actual new construction work awarded in 
June, building and engineering combined, including 
Government work, showed a substantial gain over that 
for June, 1916, the record of building permits issued 
for June is a rather sorry affair. It indicates a one- 
third shrinkage in the prospective construction, as 
compared with the figures of the same month last 
year. There is this saving or semisaving considera- 
tion: the business of last year was phenomenally 
large, for June last year gained 44 percent in com- 





parison with the permits issued during June, 1915. If 
present totals are compared with two years ago a mod- 
est gain is indicated. The official figures of the per- 
mits issued in June this year in 112 principal cities of 
the United States, according to compilation in the Ameri- 
can Contractor, Chicago, total $61,287,611, as com- 
pared with $95,964,649 for June, 1916, a decrease of 
34 percent. One-third the number, or thirty-four 
cities, show an increase in the volume of the permits 
issued. They are mainly from the smaller clusters of 





c———Tune, 1917——_,  -————June, 1916—-—-_,, 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Per cent. 
buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Gain. Loss. 
Akron, OO ........% 464 $ 914,970 415 $ 1,823,455 i 31 New York City 
Adbany Ni Wo. ccs. 186 173,615 308 307,455 si 43 Boro of Manhattan. . 
Allentown, Pa. ...... 27 65,870 44 165,730 Ss 60 Boro of Bronx..... 
Altoona, Pa. ........ 33 19,997 70 45,578 .. 56 oe 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 251 224 252,776 166 .. i. os wee 
Atlantic City, N. J... 1 104 154,821 —— a 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 182 250 541,791 i 30 Yiacara Wallis. N. Y¥.. 
Bayonne, N. J........ 23 40 102594 1238, a 
Berkeley, Cal. os ccccee 68 112 254,475 om 47 Oakland, Cal. ....... 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 225 302 175,123 of 56 Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 298 577 179,560 we 56 Cae, TG .cckcass 
Loston, Mass., and vi- Pasadena, Cal. ...... 
MUR sy eal ss, hs Soe. 331 4,608,000 477 5,634,000 a 18 PNET, IN SO e-0-d 5: 0,0-0 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... 153 744,915 83 523,300 42 = Paterson, N. J....... 
Brockton, Mass. ..... dd 174,710 78 256,905 of 32 Peoria, Tl. .......-. 
Se eae 447 1,344,000 505 1,691,000 -_: ion or gg hala 
Canton, Ohio ......¢ 67 160,335 90 343,445 .. OBS Soest a 
Cedar Rapids, Towa... 3 114,000 54 237,000 a 52> aa aa 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... eS aed 49,738 195 58,645 ~~ 15 Quincey. Mass. ....... 
Chicage, To ccs ses 402 4,620,400 1,028 11,050,700 ae 58 Reading, Pa. ee et ae tt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 1,183 658,940 1,560 1,082,580 = 39 Richmond, Va. ...... 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 1,274 2,848,550 1,296 2,742,570 4 Rochester, N. ¥....... 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 19 21,895 30 16,583 32 ae Sacramento, Cal. .... 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 197 469,510 289 557,370 as 16 Saginaw, Mich. ...... 
DARA EK... 5c os: 64 300,365 32 311,440 ee 3 Salem, Mass, ........ 
Davenport, Iowa .... 86 66,775 61 115,572 42 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Dayton, Ohio ....... 99 273,719 112 340,913 oo + san os homage 
Denver, Colo. ....... 205 220,100 22 370,250 a 40 Sen Seen Ca Cal... 
Des Moines, Iowa... 86 161,893 , 68 204,220 ie aan eo 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 1,338 3,683,315 1,712 4,936,210 os 25 Schenectady, N. ¥..... 
Dubuque, Iowa ...... 9 22,000 21 45,134 2% 51 Scranton, Pa. ....... 
Duluth, Minn. ....... 200 819,072 263 420,573 Par 24 Seattle, Wash. ...... 
Kast Orange, N. J.... 38 118,405 57 112,398 5 oe Sioux City, Iowa..... 
East St. Louis, Ill... 3 33,380 36 68,635 . 51 South Bend, Ind..... 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 33 104,088 50 250,464 ap 58 Spokane, Wash. ..... 
MNO RS. sce % b0'6 wie 142 519,036 149 353,989 47 a Springfield, Ill. ...... 
Invansville, Ind. ..... 77 64,478 172 115,452 ee 44 Springfield, Mass. . 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 57 113,400 oe 335,575 ag 66 St. Joseph, Mo. ..... 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 37 133,262 80 87,138 64 ma TE. BGS 6 ose 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 134 174,558 173- 460,153 es 62 et; Paul, Bien. «2.0. 
Hatrisburg, Pa. ..... 29 792,805 38 126,155 528 ne Stockton, Cal. ....... 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 81 1,330,002 121 814,703 63 Superior, Wis. ...... 
Hromowen, IN. Jc os o's 16 10,493 18 16,480 : 36 Syracase, MN. Yu.rcece 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... 26 133,025 27 146,250 9 Tacoma, Wash. ...... 
Huntington, W. Va... 47 333,084 73 76,451 336 uP TRE. Fis sn cvcveces 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 448 720,705 648 779,792 7 Terre Haute, Ind..... 
Kansas City, Kan.... 46 649,300 70 117,547 452 ae Toledo, Ohio ........ 
Kansas City, Mo..... 371 623,630 315 974,425 36 Topeka, Kan. ....... 
Lawrence, Mass. .... 28 50,005 27 127,100 ed 61 Trenton, N. 
Lincoln, Neb; 76.4064. ore 50,305 scan cen 144,935 Kw 65 ree. Ne? Svs 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 505 969,742 608 1,037,532 ave 6 Utica, N. Y . 
Louisville, Ky, ....;. 116 142,600 241 260,490 ae 45 Washington, D. C..... 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 129 161,090 231 320,640 ate 50 Weeemttn, . TAR. & 60.0 2s 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 341 684,920 391 1,081,735 pa 37 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. F 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 431 756,300 687 1,686,835 . 55 Wilmington, Del. 
Mewark, N.:J... .'..%.. 226 1,210,817 275 1,307,541 ae 7 Worcester, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass... 31 478,075 83 210,925 127 ea Youngstown, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn.... 115 220,475 114 257,580 ay 14 
New Orleans, La..... * 60 213,281 102 614,932 ws 65 ROMER, 6 a's sande os 


cities. Cleveland, Hartford, Washington and the bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, N. Y., are the only cities with an 
aggregate running into seven figures, that score an 
increase. Other notable gains include Harrisburg, Pa., 
528 percent; Kansas City, Kan., 452 percent; Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., 336 percent; South Bend, Ind., 212 per- 
cent; Youngstown, Ohio, 199 percent; Spokane, Wash., 
184 percent; Atlanta, Ga., 166 percent; New Bedford, 
Mass., 127 percent; Bayonne, N. J., 123 percent; Okla- 
homa, Okla., 119 percent. The detailed figures follow: 
























o——Tune, 1917——_, _ -—-——June, 1916———- 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Per cent. 
buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Gain. Loss. 
396 501 88 
287 402 es 74 
1,080 394 91 a’ 
568 820 pee 12 
101 33 a 51 
2,432 12,197,115 8,250 . 54 
53 149,136 57 2 os 36 
43 204,400 63 245,324 pre 17 
191 362,382 272 423,193 + 14 
74 249,265 43 119 ic 
78 624,830 133 3 3. 
72 45,207 107 : 56 
19 140,350 44 a + 
87 127,147 109 5 A 
48 73,45 37 49 . 
763 1,709 ee 55 
381 368 4 Sak 
54 60 aa 47 
3 24 135 a 
86 157,913 116 ae 40 
41 104,500 57 50 a 
105 213.659 155 40 
226 560,032 280 15 
64 84 303,012 a 71 
39 26 34,950 34 6a 
11 57 283,300 i 9 
79 ‘ 145 219,650 2 
76 28,536 133 98,725 71 
421 1,796,613 486 2,046,756 12 
20 13,494 43 77,086 82 
30 32,990 58 97,050 me 66 
90 139,016 118 118,493 17 es 
34 137,290 66 231,386 wa 41 
55ST 371,260 651 447,390 17 
56 265,275 59 526,250 a 49 
132 208,502 79 36,721 212 o 
80 393,770 125 138,415 184 ea 
44 46,725 56 95,135, A. 51 
109 424,125 168 8 18 «4 53 
42 73,016 61 35,310 107 at 
561 910,994 726 1,215,520 in 25 
189 687,429 272 1,206,075 bs 43 
48 71,216 47 60,800 17 ‘se 
123 64,940 94 187,120 «* 65 
178 310,993 242 553,495 ae 44 
90 118 5 105 204,617 os 42 
79 30,897 87 64,330 ee 52 
44 é 29,420 69 74,615 e< 60 
322 534,523 380 595,104 Br 10 
30 70,840 44 37,625 88 os 
47 71,017 98 286,249 ie 75 
35 50,400 63 55,753 -a 9 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The midsummer lull is having some effect upon whole- 
sale trade, but retail business is picking up and manu- 
facturing activity is going forward with unabated 
speed and is of record proportions. There is, it is true, 
some hesitation due to a lack of definite knowledge of 
just where the price fixing program of the Government 
will lead to and there also seems to be a growing idea 
that prices have about reached the peak and may be 
expected to remain stationary or decline. Perhaps the lat- 
ter is the effect of the former, but certain it is that com- 
modity prices do not exhibit the upward gymnastics that 
attracted so much attention a short time ago. For exam- 
ple, Dun’s Review is authority for the statement that out 
of 334 quotations there were 37 advances as contrasted to 
36 declines, making a total of only 73 changes. While 
many of the decreases were in food products decreases 
were recorded in brick and other similar building mate- 
rials, and the metals did not escape without some down- 
ward revision in prices. The prosperity of the rail- 
roads continues to increase and the investors in railroad 
shares are evidently not alarmed over the prospects of 
the carriers returning good dividends, for shares of 
many of the larger railroads have made good advances 
during the week. Bank clearings continue to exceed 
those of the corresponding period of 1916, the total for 
the week ended July 14 being $5,978,914,173, or 22.1 
percent greater than for the same week in 1916. A 
very pleasing feature of the situation is the excellent 
outlook for crops of practically all kinds, the one promi- 
nent exception being cotton, and the latest reports 
from the South are of a better tone so tar as that staple 
is concerned. Stock raisers are obtaining excellent 
prices and the clip of wool is creating some very nice 
bank rolls for the sheep men; both of these conditions 
tend to stimulate business in the country sections. The 
drawbacks to the situation are the diminishing supplies 
of raw material and lack of labor. Immigration has 
almost ceased, immigrants for May being only 10,487 
while emigrants totaled enough to bring the net immi- 
gration down to 5,313 persons, a decrease of over 90 


percent as compared to the last normal year before the - 


war. 
* * * 
‘ 

Both the railroads and the Government continue to 
place heavy orders for southern yellow pine and the 
demand from these sources more than takes up the 

slack occasioned by the seasonal 
SOUTHERN falling off in orders from retail 
YELLOW sources. Retail dealers in general 
PINE report satisfactory business and it 

is noticeable that buying by line 
yards and large retailers is becoming heavier. In a 
couple of weeks the fate of the corn crop will be deter- 
mined with reasonable accuracy in most of the growing 
territory and this will naturally stimulate the buying. 
The getting of Government orders under way absorbed 
much of the attention of shippers for the week, but 
mills also managed to clean up a fair number of old 
orders. The total of shipments bulked large, altho 
actually the car shortage is worse. The reason for this 
is the large amount of Government business moving, 
cars for which must be furnished. <A group of 141 
mills shipped 106,543,256 feet during the week ended 
July 13, while orders received were for 87,018,564 feet 
and production was 81,573,264 feet. Thus both orders 
and shipments exceeded production by substantial mar- 
gins, and unshipped orders on hand at the end of the 
week amounted to 618,274,424 feet. For the corre- 
sponding week in 1916 orders on hand amounted to only 
slightly more than 300,000,000 feet, so it is easy to 
note the difference between the conditions that prevail 
now and a year ago. Prices exhibit a firmer tendency 
this week, as is well shown by those prevailing in the 
Alexandria (La.) district. Out of a list of 175 items 
there were 51 decreases, 79 increases, while 45 remained 
the same when compared with prices obtained the pre- 
vious week. 

* * * 


The trend of the hardwood market has not changed 
from the previous week in general, altho there have 
been local retarding features such as a lessening in 
the supply of flat cars in some sec- 
tions of the South where the mills 
get most of their logs by rail. The 
outstanding feature of the market is the continued de- 
mand for woods suitable for the manufacture of articles 
required either directly or indirectly by the Govern- 
ment. The future styles in furniture are still somewhat 
in doubt, but from preliminary reports of sales at the 
slows in Grand Rapids and Chicago it is evident that 
less of the wicker type and more of the solid wood 
type will be sold in the future. Sales of oak furniture 
are said to show up well and gum furniture grows stead- 
ily in favor. High prices are said to restrict the use 
of mahogany furniture, as well as the growing difficulty 
with which good supplies of this wood are obtainable. 
The fact that the car situation is not improving any 
has a stiffening tendency on the market. The inclina- 
tion of retailers is to buy only such stocks as are needed 
for immediate requirement, except in the eastern sec- 
tions, where the embargoes have restricted shipments 
so long that many species and grades are very badly 
needed. While the total of building activities is less 
than a year ago, large projects are numerous and as 
hardwoods are used to a greater extent in large than 
in small buildings the slackening in demand from this 
source is not felt greatly. Reports as to the activity 
in flooring and trim differ except in that there have 
been no recessions in price. The price situation is 
*“sound as a nut’’ so far as the seller is concerned. 


* * * 


HARDWOODS 


The demand for lumber for the manufacture of box 
shooks exceeds all previous experiences in the lumber 


industry. Not only is general business unusually good, 
* with attendant increased demand for 
SHOOKS, all products shipped in wooden 
COOPERAGE boxes, but burlap sacks and tin 
packages are very scarce and high. 
Thus users of the last two commodities are forced to 
turn to the use of wooden shooks. Another factor that 
should be taken into consideration is that a far larger 
proportion of goods is being shipped to foreign coun- 
tries and because of the severe handling to which such 
packages are subjected the sturdy wooden box is gen- 
erally called for. In addition the army requirements 
call for the use of great quantities of shooks. The con- 
dition of the apple crop is given by the Department of 
Agriculture as 73.9 percent as compared with the 10- 
year average of 65.8 percent and all indications point 
to an excellent yield. Consequently the demand for 
both barrels and boxes from this source is certain to 
be heavy. Both tight and slack stave manufacturers 
report an excellent run of business and while some 
doubt is expressed over the future of the liquor con- 
tainers, especially whiskey barrels, the outlook on the 
whole is excellent and prices are firm. 


* * * 


Manufacturers are still laboring under the burdens 
of insufficient cars, labor shortage, and high cost of 
production. None of these burdens gives any promise 

of being lightened and so the ex- 
NORTH cellent demand for North Carolina 
CAROLINA pine is not making the producers so 
PINE light hearted as they might be under 

more favorable circumstances. De- 
spite efforts to increase production it is doubtful if 
the cut has not decreased instead of increased this 
week. Certainly the Fourth of July shutdown and the 
efforts of the mills to fill the Government requirements 
promptly have both reduced the total production for 
July markedly. The lower grades are in greater de- 
mand, and while the volume of orders is somewhat 
smaller than a couple of weeks ago this is largely be- 
cause of inability to make immediate deliveries and 
in many cases is due to lack of stock. Permits for 
shipment thru Norfolk to embargoed eastern terri- 
tory are being granted with greater freedom, but it is 
still impossible to make shipments enough to supply 
the demand or even to obtain enough ears for any- 
thing except Government business. The upper level 
of prices has not changed greatly and the entire price 
situation is one in which the slack between low and 
high quotations is being taken up by the advancing 
of the lower quotations. 


* * * 


Cypress manufacturers are able to obtain without 
trouble all of the orders desired and some reluctance 
to accept bookings for future delivery is reported, as 

many operators are of the opinion 
CYPRESS, that prices shortly will be higher. 
WHITE Shipments, in general, are heavy 
PINE enough to keep stocks from ac- 

cumulating notably, even tho the 
car supply is far from satisfactory. Inquiry from coun- 
try yards is increasing and as the industrial demand 
has not stopped at all the outlook for cypress is 
excellent. Prices are firm in most markets, tho in some 
sections such as St. Louis recent advances have been 
noted. In the territory in which white pine is sold 
thru retailers the demand is quite good and much buy- 
ing is being done. Crops in excellent condition and 
prosperity among the farmers have much to do with 
this. In the western producing regions labor troubles 
have lessened cut and shipments have decreased ac- 
cordingly. Business is largely governed by these two 
factors. Prices are firm and are seldom considered 
when ability to deliver the stock promptly is not ques- 


tioned. 
* * * 


Government demands for hemlock have made large 
inroads into mill stocks and retailers find it harder 
and harder to get their requirements filled. On the 

; other hand, manufacturers have 
HEMLOCK, more and more difficulty in getting 
SPRUCE 

at the present level, let alone in- 
crease it. Box factories are using large quantities of 
both spruce and hemlock and in some places women 
are utilized to fill the positions for which it is no 
longer possible to obtain men. The demand from retail 
yards for both spruce and hemlock is increasing and 
prices are quite firm, tho they have not changed from 
those prevailing last week. The predominant feature 
of the spruce market is the demand for airplane ma- 
terial, and many speculations are being engaged in 
as to the probable price to be paid. The spruce in- 
dustry is now being mobilized by the Government, 
and while no official remarks regarding the price to 
be paid have been made public it is certain that specu- 
lation in this material will not be allowed. The price 
paid will be a good one, but will not be exorbitant, any 
more than the price paid for cantonment and ship 
lumber is exorbitant. Thoughtful lumbermen may 
gain a good idea of the attitude of the Government by 
a study of the purchases of lumber for other purposes. 


* * * 


The labor troubles absorb even more attention in 
the Douglas fir country than the Government require- 
ments. The seriousness of the situation is now gen- 
erally understood and it is freely 
predicted that Federal interven- 
tion is necessary to obtain even 
the lumber needed by the Govern- 
ment for cantonment and ship building. On Monday 
a strike was called in the Douglas fir country and tele- 
graphic reports indicate that probably not more than 


DOUGLAS FIR, 
REDWOOD 





enough labor to keep production - 


25 percent of the sawmill capacity of the State of 
Washington is operating at present (Thursday). One 
of the principal demands of the workers is for an 8-hour 
day, and even in some eases where this demand has 
been granted it has not prevented a walkout, and this 
is taken to indicate that the disturbance is more than 
a mere demand for wages or changed working condi- 
tions. For the week ended July 7 a group of 139 mills 
report that actual production was 41,177,897 feet, a 
decrease of 55. percent from normal production of 
91,507,000 feet. Orders were below normal production 
45,853,181 feet, or 50.11 percent, while shipments were 
below normal production 32,444,995 feet, or 35.41 per- 
cent, but exceeded actual production 17,884,108 feet, 
or 43.43 percent. Rail orders were below rail ship- 
ments 12,400,000 feet, or 29.83 percent. This record 
was made on Fourth of July week, which accounts for 
the poor showing. The record for the week ended 
July 14 was better, but from present prospects it is 
doubtful if the week ending July 21 will present as 
good a record as the Fourth of July week. The car 
situation is better, but mills are unable to take ad- 
vantage of this because of lack of labor. Prices are 
held at very firm levels. Redwood manufacturers have 
received some very heavy orders of late and are lucky 
in that ears are obtainable in sufficient numbers and, 
further, that the labor troubles have not caused them 
any great concern as yet. Redwood siding is being 
used in many sections that ordinarily use red cedar 
siding, the cause being the scarcity of stocks of the 
latter. Prices are firm. 
* * * 


In the Inland Empire labor troubles cause great con- 
cern to the producers of western pines. Both produc- 
tion and shipments are largely curtailed and, of course, 
manufacturers are very careful 
about accepting orders, for it is 
impossible to say what the out- 
come will be. The demand for low 
grade stock for apple box manufacture is exceptionally 
strong and, in fact, the call for all grades and species 
of stock is very good. The car supply is better, but 
because of labor troubles the mills are unable to take 
advantage of the better supply. In California and in 
parts of Oregon the labor troubles have not assumed 
such alarming proportions and manufacturers are doing 
everything possible to increase the cut. Cars are in 
better supply there and shipments are as heavy as 
the conditions of stocks will allow. The demand is 
very keen and excellent prices are obtainable for all 
stock that is in shipping condition. 

* * * 


The red cedar shingle market has been materially 
stiffened by the labor troubles on the Pacific coast, 
where a very large proportion of the shingle mills are 
now closed. Recent purchasers of 
shingles are to be congratulated, 
for visible stocks are very light 
and when they will be larger is 
problematical. In the meantime the market is sure to 
remain keen for all offerings, and other species of 
shingles will experience an added call to take the place 
of red cedar shingles. This situation is already evi- 
dent in the increased demand in the East for redwood 
shingles. Stocks of cypress shingles are light and 
command good prices. White cedar, eastern red cedar 
and pine shingles all sell well and few if any price 
concessions are now obtainable. The call for plaster 
lath continues good and recent advances in price have 
been noted in more than one district. Metal lath are 
constantly increasing in price and are becoming scarcer 
and as a consequence the demand for both plaster and 
Byrkit lath is increasing. 


* * * 


WESTERN 
PINES 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


A eareful inspection of the transportation problem 
reveals that the car shortage is becoming more pro- 
nounced, especially in the South. The certainty is 

growing that the country faces the 


GENERAL worst car shortage in history, and 
LUMBER this is emphasiztd by the taking 
SITUATION charge of the ear service of the 


country by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Rules under which the commission 
will work have not been made public, but it is prac- 
tically certain that capacity loadings will be enforced. 
Inspectors of the Commission on Car Service recently 
informed twelve copper companies and a number of 
lumber carrying roads that cars were not being loaded 
to full capacity, and they were asked to put an end to 
this. The Interstate Commerce Commission may very 
well see fit to order this and therefore lumbermen 
should be careful to make out orders in such a way 
that they can be increased, if necessary, in loading. 
June building permit figures certainly were not very 
encouraging when compared with those of the same 
month in 1916, a recession of about 33 percent being 
recorded. It must be remembered, however, that June, 
1916, was a record month and further that building 
permit figures cover only the larger cities. They do not 
take into account the enormous cantonment building 
program, in which thousands of carpenters are em- 
ployed. Therefore when the country is taken as a whole 
and due consideration is given to the number of car- 
penters that are withdrawn from the cities to build 
cantonments it is certain that total building figures 
for June this year equaled those of last year. Then, 
too, the shortage of steel retards building operations 
under way and halts new projects, and this will con- 
tinue until a more definite idea of the Government re- 
quirements for steel is obtainable. There seems to be 
a pretty general idea that the Government will lower 
the price of steel and should this result other com- 
modities that come in competition with steel must be 
governed accordingly so far as prices are concerned. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business is adjusting itself*in a remarkable. way to 

the new conditions imposed by our participation as a 
jelligerent in the European War, when all things are con- 
sidered with an open mind. Necessarily, this adjustment 
is attended by some disturbing elements, but they have 
heen remarkably few considering the scope of the changes 
made necessary to adapt ourselves to conditions imposed 
vy the war. 
“It is natural that there should be some apprehension 
and uncertainty in the business world as a result of 
‘adical changes that have been proposed. Most of this 
has been swept away as the realization came that the 
‘hanges were imperative to the welfare of the country. 
This is especially true regarding thé influences on busi- 
aess sentiment caused by the proposed plan of taxation. 
Nothing else was so disturbing to business equilibrium 
in this country at first as was the suggestion of a heavy 
tax being levied by the Government on excess profits. 
liven the other heavy taxes suggested did not cause so 
much apprehension as the prospect of a levy on the 
exeess profits. In the course of time, however, the busi- 
ness mind came to a realization of the problems that 
confronted the Government and, once impressed with 
the necessity of a very large revenue from taxation, the 
business mind began to adapt itself to the new condi- 
tions. In the course of time the fairness of the excess 
profit tax feature began to dispel the feeling of appre- 
hension that it would unsettle business conditions. 

As a matter of fact, the excess profit tax proposed to 
take a share of the profits created by and growing out 
of the war. In other words, the Government planned to 
take a part of the profits that resulted from the use of 
its own credit and that of its Allies in making supplies 
and provisioning the army. Nor was it proposed that 
the Government should take the greater part of this, so 
when the business world really grasped what was pro- 
posed it settled down to meet the new conditions in a 
philosophical way. But there has since arisen another 
feature that is disturbing the business mind and is 
arousing even more apprehension than the excess profit 
tax suggestion. : 

The business world fears nothing else so much as any 
policy of Government that embraces the fixing of prices. 
In this country we have developed industrially in a re- 
markable way under the old doctrine of laissez-faire, or 
let alone policy, in business. The theory has been that if 
business is allowed free rein, competition will operate as 
a restraining factor and hold prices in check. Naturally, 


any deviation from that old doctrine of a century or 
more is certain to cause a mental disturbance in the 
business world that may reach farther. In the present 
instance, the Government is departing from the old 
laissez-faire doctrine in a radical way and, in fact, 
according to some economists, if the present plans are 


‘ earried out the administration is undertaking to punch 


holes in economic law. Experience has taught us that 
interference with the natural laws, while possibly tempo- 
rarily successful, is certain to bring a reaction, and fre- 
quently with painful results. This is true of the laws 
of health and equally true of economic law. The vital 
question lies in the interpretation of the economic law 
and its application. 

Two decades ago any suggestion of governmental inter- 
ference with business of-such a character as has been 
proposed at Washington would have seriously unsettled 
the business equilibrium of the country. Yet at that time 
some farseeing men put on the statute books the first of 
that class of legislation, when the interstate commerce 
laws were passed and subsequently the Sherman Antitrust 
Act was enacted. Both of these measures marked a dis- 
tinct departure from the old and time honored doctrine of 
laissez-faire. : 

The problem of the present, however, is how far the 
Government can go in its policy of taking a percentage 
of the excess profits in the torm of a tax and at the same 
time restrict profits of corporations and individuals thru 
the fixing of prices for commodities. The adoption of 
such a policy necessarily involves the most careful weigh- 
ing of individual factors involved. For example, the 
fixing of a maximum price for wheat requires great care 
lest this remove the incentive that stimulates the in- 
creased production.: It is all very well to appeal to the 
patriotic impulses of the people—that is very effective 
tor the time—but when the iron hand of the Government 
begins to press down and curtail individual activity the 
individual grows restless, especially when he sees his 
profits slip away from him. This is not a condition 
peculiar to America. It is human nature, and human 
nature is the same the world over. The strength of the 
Kaiser in Germany has been his interest in the develop- 
ment of German industry and commerce and the incentive 
to that development and to greater efficiency was the 
profits from the business. Otherwise it would have been 
absolutely impossible to develop the Prussian autocracy 
to the point that it ultimately reached. The same is 
true in France, where the development was along different 


lines. Everybody shared in the profits in France more 
equally and the consequence was that there were fewer 
enormously wealthy men in France in proportion to pop- 
ulation than in the other countries in the world. 

There is another feature in this connection that. is 
having its influence on the business mind. While it may 
be conceded that the departure from the old laissez-faire 
doctrine is justified and that the Government should 
interfere in the matter of prices to prevent their becoming 
burdensome as a war measure, the disturbing feature is 
that a precedent is being made which in the future might 
lead to a dangerous governmental policy, especially. as 
two conflicting economic lines of policy are brought to- 
gether without. the adoption of either policy in its en- 
tirety. The question is, will it work? That is a problem 
that only time can solve. 

It is certain that the least possible interference with 
any individual activity and incentive in a great demo- 
cratic country like this the greater the development, 
provided of course due care is taken to see to it that 
freedom is not taken advantage of and treated as a 
license to crush and trample upon the rights of others. 
Business can become just as autocratic, if developed in 
the wrong direction, as can the Government, and such 
a development, no matter where it is, is a menace to 
civilization and the happiness of the people. It is evi- 
dent that these thoughts and others along similar lines 
are creeping into the legislative minds at Washington and 
are causing the Senate to hesitate in clothing any indi- 
vidual with as much power as a food dictatorship would 
involve. 

Herbert C. Hoover, who has been suggested as the 
food dictator in this country, is deserving of great credit 
for his accomplishments, but the great fear is not so 
much of the acts of Mr. Hoover or a food dictatorship 
at present as it is of what may result from the precedent 
of centralizing so much power in a single individual 
without the restraining influence of the legislative arm of 
the Government. These developments and suggestions 
that have grown out of the conditions brought by our 
entrance into the war are so unusual and far reaching 
in their relation to business conditions in this country 
that necessarily they are causing to some degree a feeling 
of uncertainty and apprehension, which in time may be 
allayed as actual developments thru the efficacy of the 
policy adopted materialize. England went thru the same 
experience and probably the other belligerents have had 
similar experiences. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


The Westinghouse interests at Pittsburgh, Pa., are seeking 
1,000 men who are willing to sign an agreement to enter a 
new plant to be built for the manufacture of war munitions 
by a secret process and remain imprisoned for ten months, all 
communication with the outside world to be cut off. 

Obnoxious activities on the part of members of the I. W. W. 
have caused their deportation from Bisbee, Ariz., where they 
were trained and tagged for Columbus, and according to dis- 
patches these anti-war agitators and labor disturbers were 
refused admittance into Columbus, N. M. Citizens of these 
western cities have armed themselves to rid their communities 
of the I. W. W. 

Puerto Rico has voted for prohibition by a large majority. 
With four unimportant towns missing, the returns showed 
99,775 votes for prohibition and 61,295 against it. Fifty-one 
municipalities voted for prohibition as*compared with twenty- 
one opposed to it. 

The colored people of Shreveport, La., are issuing circulars 
urging negroes to trade with their own race, or if not, with 
Jews, French and Americans, who give them washing, iron- 
ing and cooking. 

A strike leader of the International Molders’ Union was 
arrested in Philadelphia recently for threatening to continue 
a strike unless he was paid $500. The bribe was paid and 
his arrest followed. ‘ 

An organization of patriotic speakers to be called “four 
minute men” is addressing 100,000 persons in New York 
every evening, in 500 theaters and moving picture houses, 
on subjects of national importance connected with the war. 

The shipbuilding facilities of the United States navy yards 
are being expanded so that eventually sixteen war vessels 
may be on the ways at one time while fully thirty-two may 
be in course of construction. This number does not include 
submarines and submarine chasers, 

State forests with a total of over 3,600,000 acres have 
been established in thirteen States. Of these New York has 
the largest forest, which comprises 1,826,000 acres ; Pennsyl- 
vania is second with 1,008,000 acres, and Wisconsin third 
with 400,000 acres. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


The report of the British admiralty on losses of British 
shipping during the week again gives evidence of the success 
of the anti-submarine activity of the British and American 
fleets. Only in one week since the unrestricted warfare be- 
gan has the number of large vessels sunk been smaller than 
in the last. The total arrivals in British ports were 2,828 and 
the sailings 2,920. Twelve ships were unsuccessfully at- 
tacked. 

Response to President Wilson’s appeal to manufacturers 
to forego “war profits” during the crisis is seen in the agree- 
ment reached between the leading steel producers of the coun- 
try and the Government, the former placing their plants at 
the disposal of the nation for the prosecution of the war. 
The prices they are to receive will not be determined until 
the Federal Trade Commission has made its report on pro- 
duction cost. The producers have also agreed to fill the war 
orders of the Allies at the same price that will be paid by 
the United States.——<A $3,000,000 American merchant vessel 
has fallen victim to the German U-boat.—The internal shake- 
up in Germany and the attitude of the main committee of the 
Reichstag in refusing to vote a war credit unless the Govern- 
ment declares a policy regarding peace and internal political 
reform, which the Government declined to do, have led to 
the resignation of Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
The German Crown Prince was called to participate in Crown 
councils, and pressure from this source was also seen in the 


resignation of the chancellor, because of the long-standing 
antipathy entertained for von Bethmann-Hollweg by the 
Prince. Von Hindenburg and Ludendorff, the two great gen- 
erals on whom rest the militaristic hopes of the empire, have 
also been called to Crown councils. Von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
successor, Dr. George Michaelis, it is thought, promises 
little more in the way of political reform than _ to 
have the effect of some “new window trimming” on the Ger- 
man “people,” Michaelis being of the old Prussian bureau- 
cratic school and regarded as loyal to the imperialists. It is 
generally believed that the German Government is seizing 
upon the opportunity offered in the confusion of res'gnations 
and new appointments and the discussion of a real parlia- 
mentary system for the empire to impress neutral nations and 
the “peoples” of the Entente nations with the idea that the 
old imperialism in Germany is passing, that Germany is really 
becoming democratic and that there is no longer foundation 
for the Entente’s principle of battling against autocracy. 
Zimmerman, the German foreign secretary and father of the 
Mexican-Japanese intrigue against the United States, has 
also resigned, and he, too, has been succeeded by an official of 
the imperialistic school. The appointment to two such im- 
portant assignments as the chancellory and foreign secretary- 
ship of men of the Prussian caste is looked upon as an indi- 
eation that the imperialists of the German court still have 
a firm grasp on affairs—Germany is sending 700 spies into 
Russia to attempt assassination of Minister of War Kerensky, 
Gen. Brussiloff and other Russian leaders, according to in- 
formation obtained by the Russian intelligence department. 


A strong bodyguard immediately was offered for all of these 





officials—From July 1 to July 13, a Petrograd statement says, 
36,000 Teutons have been captured, together with artillery, 
bomb mortars, two airplanes, and much equipment. A July 
16 dispatch tells of the continued success of the Russian 
troops, the whole Russian front from the Gulf of Riga to 
Roumania being alive with battle. The Germans are said to 
be rushing up troops from the Italian and French fronts and 
to be entirely rearranging their positions. The Austrians in 
the Carpathian region are said to be in full flight—Four of 
the largest and most modern German submarines were de- 
stroyed by American warships which were convoying the first 
installment of American troops to France, according to a re- 
port from German sources as contained in a Bern dispatch to 
a Rome news agency.—July 14 President Wilson cut off 
German controlled insurance companies from access to ship- 
ping information which is of vital importance to Germany. 
By proclamation, German insurance companies are prohibited 
from transacting either marine or war risk insurance, nor 
can American companies reinsure risks with them.—The van- 
guard of the American troops in France have arrived at their 
permanent camp, going into immediate training—The War 
Department’s bill appropriating $640,000,000 for construction 
of 22,000 airplanes passed thru the: House in five minutes 
without a roll call. 

The Allies, according to statements from their repre- 
sentatives engaged in conferences in Washington, are so 
certain that the issue is to be decided in the air that they 
are using the promised participation of the United States in 
the aviation campaign as the basis of which to. base the 
probable duration of the war.—Except for a few final con- 
ferences with the members of the Russian government, the 
work of the Root commission in Russia virtually has 
been concluded.—France’s proposed census with a 


view to drafting civilians into Government employ- 
ment as all German civilians have been drafted, has been 
called off. This is due to the wonderfully rapid mobilization 
of America’s resources.—Reports persist in Washington that 
Germany is to increase the scope of operations of its U-boats 
and to announce formally that ruthless submarine. warfare 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


no longer will be confined to the barred zones, but will apply 
to the high seas generally. The German admiralty is under- 
stood to be contemplating this move to offset any agreement 
between neutral countries and the entente allies whereby 
Entente shipping is relieved by neutral shipping. Germany 
is said to be considering declaring a submarine warfare 
against shipping generally, irrespective of where the vessels 
are encountered.—Uncertainty as to Greece's status in the 
world war has been cleared away with the receipt of official 
information that the Greek Government not only has severed 
relations with all four of the Central powers, but is actually 
in a state of war with them. 

The United States has been officially invited by the Allied 
governments to participate in the interallied conference to be 
held in Paris some time this month, but has decided for the 
present that it will not be necessary to. take part in such 
meetings not directly affecting this country’s part in the war. 
The State Department explains that this policy holds good 
for the present and should not be taken as an indication of a 
permanent policy. 


Washington 


Statistics prepared by the Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, based on data from different sources, show the 
number of natives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey now residing in the United States to be approxi- 
mately 4,662,000, or about 414 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. These 4,662,000 foreigners are distrib- 
uted according to country of birth as follows: Germany, 
2,349,000; Austria, 1,376,000; Hungary, 738,000; Turkey, 
188,000, and Bulgaria, 11,000. 

The War Department has bought 18,506 acres near Annis 
ton, Ala., for field artillery and machine gun ranges. Another 
purchase is of 16,000 acres for the same use near Monterey, 
Cal. 

The ground schools, socalled, in the system of aviation 
training stations, now have 1,142 prospective army fliers 
who are being drilled in the theoretical side of the art. 

Secretary Baker has announced that plants for the produce 
tion of nitrate from atmospheric nitrogen would be con 
structed immediately at a cost of about $4,000,000, and that 
water power will not be used. 

Discovery in the internal revenue division laboratory of a 
process for manufacturing munitions of glycerine to be ob- 
tained from sugar has been announced by the War Depart 
ment. Glycerine is now manufactured almost entirely from 
fats at a cost of 90 cents a pound. Extraction from sugar will 
insure production at 25 cents a pound. 

Five percent loans to farmers of the United States under 
the Federal Farm Loan System are being approved by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at the rate of over one-half mil 
lion dollars a day. The board has issued a statement show 
ing the volume of loans asked for by farm loan associations 
chartered up to the close of business July 15. It shows a 
total of 482 farm loan associations chartered, and the total 
of loans of these chartered associations is $20,699,337.45. 

The first drawing of the 687,000 men needed for the new 
national army will begin July 20. 


FOREIGN 


Dutch farmers have been paying as high as $48.25 per ton 
for hay. 

The need of coal is so great in Denmark that divers are 
trying to recover from the bottom of the sea, where it has 
lain for nearly thirty-five years, a certain cargo of 1,200 tons. 

The new Russian government will adopt a constitution 
patterned after that of the United States. 
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WOODEN BRIDGE STANDS TEST OF TIME 


Ancient Structure to Be Succeeded by Another of 
Wood—Original Material Intact 


Lynn, MaAss., July 17.—One of the strangest and oldest 
bridges in the country, known for generations by its fa- 
mous name of ‘‘The Floating Bridge,’’ is to be removed 
this summer from Breeds Pond in West Lynn, where its 
well preserved tho ancient timbers have performed such 
long and valiant service, and will be replaced by another 
timbered structure almost as unusual as the one it is to 
succeed. 

‘‘The Floating Bridge,’’ over which runs one of the 
main highways from Boston to Beverly and the beautiful 
North Shore homes of many of the country’s wealthiest 
citizens, is eighteen feet thick and all solid wood, and its 
five hundred feet of length actually float in the quiet 
waters of the pond. 

The structure is very old and tradition has it that the 
pond it bridges has no bottom, which made it necessary 
to have a floating bridge. Altho the oak and country 
white pine of which it originally was built have shown 
marvelous endurance, as time passed and the plank sur- 
face of the roadway wore out under the traffic new planks 
were nailed in place from year to year. But the old, 
worn planks were never removed; the fresh lumber being 
placed right on top of the former surface. So the strange 
floating bridge grew slowly thicker and thicker, and set- 
tled deeper and deeper into the still waters of the ‘‘bot- 
tomless’’ pond. It waxed fat and sluggish like some 
monstrous antediluvian reptile. 

The years speed swiftly; the occasional farmer wending 
his lonely way in light farm wagon along the turnpike 
and over ‘‘The Floating Bridge’’ to Lynn and Boston 
was succeeded by heavy teams carting the cumbersome 
merchandise of the numerous manufacturing establish- 
ments which sprang up rapidly in that section, and then 
within the last generation came the myriad rush of pleas- 
ure automobiles and powerful autotrucks weighing several 
tons that crunched like great juggernauts over this 
quaint and enduring relic of colonial days. 

So at last the Essex County commissioners pondered the 
problem. The sturdy timbers of the old structure were 
staunch enough if they only had some stable support. 
However, it also was too narrow for twentieth century 
traffic. The tradition of the ‘‘bottomless’’ pond was 
well enough for the days of Salem witchcraft, but these 
are days of science and exact engineering. So the depths 
of the pond were sounded and found to be 
not more than seventy-five feet. The new 


camp fires in dry periods or in dangerous places, near logs, 
decayed wood, leaves etc., or at a distance from water. Al- 
ways totally extinguish a camp-fire before leaving it. 

Another warning the commissioner is having posted 
thru the forests is not aimed at individuals but at the 
lumber companies themselves. This gives the full text 
of the ‘‘slash’’ law passed by the legislature of 1915. 
This conservative piece of legislation is designed to re- 
move one of the most frequent causes of disastrous for- 
est fires that exist, the piling and leaving of ‘‘slash’’ 
after lumbering and clearing operations. The new law 
requires that all such material must be destroyed before 
the operation is left. 


COOLIES TO OFFSET WARTIME LABOR SCARCITY 


Employer Advocates Their Importation—Cites the 
Example of Other Countries 











Eau Cuairg, Wis., July 17.—John S. Owen, of the John 
S. Owen Lumber Co., is a sincere advocate of the importa- 
tion of laborers to do common jobs. As he expressed it, 
‘‘What we need is common laborers, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hawaiians, Filipino, any of them. We will have to have 
them the same as England, France and other countries 
and we should not wait until we are down and out in a 
business way before arranging for it.’’ 

Realizing that the labor problem is going to be a very 
serious one in the not distant future, Mr. Owen has given 
careful consideration to the matter and worked out a 
plan for the importation of coolie laborers that he believes 
will solve the difficulty. He does not think that American 
women can successfully take the place of men who will 
be called to war and for that reason lays emphasis upon 
the need of imported labor. Mr. Owen has no particular 
love for the Chinese or Japanese, but as both England 
and France have found it advantageous to import coolies 
for the duration of the war he believes the same plan will 
work here. From Tonquin over 100,000 coolies have been 
sent into France since the outbreak of the war and the 
British Government is now sending them from Canton to 
England at the rate of about 2,000 a week. If the same 
policy is followed here and the stay of the coolies is re- 
stricted to a time shortly after the close of the war, 
white labor will not be interfered with. 

Mr. Owen’s idea is that such laborers would be used to 
supplement our own workers, not to take the places of 
Americans but actually to act as servants of our labor. 
Coolies are wanted as chore boys, for extending logging 








SELL THREE HUNDRED MILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


Agents Dispose of Big Oregon Holdings—Buyers May 
Erect and Operate Mills 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 16.—Sales of timber aggre- 
gating 300,000,000 feet have been completed by W.. J. 
Conrad and A. E. Adelsperger, of this city, who are 
agents for many of the large timber owners in this part 
of the State. This announcement was made by Messrs. 
Conrad and Adelsperger on their return from the East 
and middle West where they closed the deals. The pur- 
chasers of the timber were in most cases eastern capital- 
ists and in some instances the buyers may later operate 
ee nnns plants in this loce ality. 

W. J. Conrad has been prominent in the timber business 
of Coos County for the last ten years. He is secretary of 
the Coos County Tax Association, which he organized 
and the membership of which is composed of timber 
owners. Mr. Adelsperger is one of the best known timber 
cruisers in the State and is the head ot the Adelsperger 
Cruising Co. Both have timber holdings of their own 
as well as being agents for others, and are stockholders 
in the Bank of Southwestern Oregon, the new Coos Bay 
Ship Building Co., the Eastside shingle mill and other 
enterprises pertaining to the lumber business. , 

Mr. Conrad was secretary of the VUoos County Fire 
Patrol Association but resigned that office so he could 
give more time to the timber business and formed a part- 
nership with Mr. Adelsperger under the firm name of 
Conrad & Adelsperger.' The clients of the new trm 
represent the ownership of about 500,000 acres of timber- 
lands in southwestern Oregon. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS FORESTRY CORPS IS ACTIVE 


Toronto, Ont., July 16—A report of the over- 
seas work of the Canadian Forestry Corps has been 
received by the Canadian Government from the general 
headquarters in France. It states that there are at 
present twenty-two companies of the corps operating in 
France equipped with Canadian-made sawmilling mach- 
inery and tools. Each company, including those engaged 
in transport, consists of 190 men of all ranks. All species 
of lumber are manufactured, including sawn lumber, 
sleepers, trench timber and pit props. The average pro- 
duction varies according to the *nature of the woods. 
In suitable woods a company can produce between 1,000 
and 1,500 tons of sawn lumber, together with sufficient 
round timber to bring the output up to the 
2,000 tons a month. Of round timber alone 








bridge, therefore, will rest on piles. Upon 
these, ‘of which a great many will be re- 
quired, there will be placed timbers of 
southern pine, 12 by 14 inches in diameter. 
A 6-inch floor of southern pine planks will 
be spiked firmly to these base timbers. 
Upon this plank foundation is to be laid a 
parapet of concrete, which will be filled to 
a depth of seven inches with coarse gravel. 
The driveway, laid on top of this gravel 
fill, will be bituminous macadam six inches 
thick. The driveway of the bridge will be 
twenty-four feet wide, and beyond it on the 
easterly side of the bridge will be a side- 
walk for pedestrians, six feet wide and 
built of granolithic, giving the structure a 
total width of thirty feet and a length be- 
tween shores of five hundred feet. Stout 
iron railings on each side will protect ped- 
estrians. 

The Essex County engineer has already taken over 
the old bridge and will very soon let the contract. More 
or less delay is anticipated in completing the new bridge 
on account of the difficulties of shipping lumber here from 
the South. Anyone desiring to supply the rather large 
lumber schedule should apply to the Essex County com- 
missioners, Salem, Mass., for further particulars as to 
grades, dimensions and quantities of lumber. 

In the meantime temporary repairs with longleaf 
southern pine planks will be made to the traveled surface 
of the old bridge so that Lynn’s famous floating bridge 
can remain open to traffic until the contract is actually 
let and the workmen are ready to begin their work of 
demolition. 


TACKS UP FIRE WARNINGS IN FORESTS 


Aveusta, ME., July 17.—Forrest H. Colby, who was 
head of a big lumber business at Bingham when he re- 
cently accepted appointment .as forest commissioner of 
Maine, is determined that the people of the Pine Tree 
State shall see red this year. They will see it on hun- 
dreds of tough posters Commissioner Colby has had 
printed in red ink to be tacked up on trees in the forests, 
along woodland roads, in railroad stations and elsewhere 
that their pungent warning against the menace of fire 
will do the most good. He is spattering the State with 
this danger tint as it never has been spattered before, 
and he believes that this vivid hue will attract attention 
this year where similar warnings in the past have met 
with indifference. 

Upon the various cards appear such fire warnings as: 

COMING BACK NEXT YEAR? 
Then you want these woods kept green 
LEAVE NO FIRE BURNING. 
STOP AND THINK! 
Before you drop a match or leave a camp fire 
IS IT SAFE? 

The following valuable information and suggestions are 
given by another type of card: 

SAVE MAINE FORESTS. 

Maine forests, comprising 15,000,000 acres, are the most 
valuable asset in the State. Thousands of people are fur- 
nished employment in the Maine forests. $150,000,000 worth 


of water powers are protected by the Maine forests. Maine 
forests furnish a playground for the nation. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP DEMANDS—THE LAW DEMANDS 
That you observe the following precautions: Don’t throw 








away burning matches, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, kindle 
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spurs, for working on sections and numerous other jobs 
that Americans will not touch at this or at any other time. 
By sending these men back home after the end of the 
war, say 25 percent each year, the effect would not be felt 
in peace times, according to Mr. Owen. ‘‘I would like 
a cargo of Chinese or Japanese coolies or any sort that I 
can get hold of,’’ said Mr. Owen, ‘‘and I can promise 
them steady work.’’ 


LUMBERMEN EXPRESS VIEWS ON LUMBER PRICE FIXING 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—In a symposium of the views 
of business men of St. Louis on the appeal of President 
Wilson declaring that mine owners and manufacturers 
were entitled to a just price, expressing the hope that 
profits and patriotism would not be confused, and in- 
sisting that manufacturers and mine owners should make 
the same prices to the public as they will be expected 
and even required to make to the Government, the Post- 
Dispatch quotes the following statements as representa- 
tive of the lumber interests of St. Louis. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Co. and president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, said: 


The fixing of prices in the lumber trade has proved to be a 
very satisfactory arrangement. Prices in this business were 
agreed upon by representatives of the Government, the lum- 
ber dealers and boat manufacturers, chiefly to protect the 
boat builders in the large operations necessary to furnish 
ships. The plan is beneficial to both buyer and seller, be- 
eause it protects the buyer from exorbitant charges due to 
speculation, or an excessive demand for a particular class of 
goods, and at the same time guarantees the seller a fair 
margin of profit. It aids the dealers also by keeping the 
market steady. Heretofore, when there were fluctuations in 
a particular class of lumber, all other classes were more or 
less affected, but this plan avoids that. The prices to the 
general public are practically the same as those agreed upon 
with the Government. 


Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co., said: 


The Government already has fixed its prices for lumber 
purchases and they are unquestionably fair. The lumber- 
men are highly satisfied with the results and have shown a 
spirit of hearty cojperation. In fact, when the prices. were 
being worked out the representatives of the lumbermen took 
part in the conferences and actually suggested a lower price 
than the Government’s representatives at first thought should 
be paid. The prices to the general public thru wholesale 
channels are being governed largely by the Government price. 
In some cases it is a little below the Government price. There 
is no tendency among the lumbermen. and there should not be 
among other industries, to charge the —_ more than the 
Government price so long as the latter is a fair price. 











a company produces from 4,000 to 6,000 
tons a month. Six of the companies are 
employed in army areas, tho their work is 
gre itly handicapped by having to operate 
in small woods that as a rule have been 
devastated by heavy shell fire. Some op- 
erations have been catried on under fire 
and one unit was heavily shelled, tho for- 
tunately no casualties resulted. Seven com- 
panies, including the Canadian Construe- 
tion Co. (colored), are employed in jura 
wood. 

The Canadian mills in this area have cre- 
ated much interest among the French mili- 
tary and civil authorities, who greatly ad- 
mire the mechanical efficiency evidenced in 
the construction and design of the mills. 
Ten companies are working on the lines of 
communication, some fine forests having 
been agquired for exploitation in this 
area. An advance party has arrived in the Bordeaux dis- 
trict and is making preparation to begin operation. 


LARGE SAWMILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


BEAUMONT, TEx., July 16.—In the opinion of local au- 
thorities, fire bugs are doing effective work in this dis 
trict. Another large sawmill, the Sabine Tram Co.’s 
plant at Deweyville, was totally destroyed by fire Thurs- 
day night, July 12, the cause of the conflagration remain- 
ing a mystery. The mill proper and timber docks, with a 
small quantity of lumber, were destroyed, the loss being 
estimated at about $100, 000, which is well covered by in- 
surance. 

President J. Blewett Smyth and Vice President G. E. 
Walden of the Sabine Tram Co. went to Deweyville im- 
mediately upon receipt of a message telling of the fire. 
Returning tonight, Mr. Smyth said the company will re- 
build even a larger plant. The mill destroyed had a ca- 
pacity of 150,000 feet of lumber daily. It was a double 
band mill and machinery was recently installed for cut- 
ting hardwood. The plant was operated half time on 
yellow pine and half on hardwood. Its inability to op- 
erate when the demand for lumber is so great will be 
the principal loss pprameriata fis 4 the company. 


WISCONSIN’S LAND CLEARING SPECIAL TRAIN 


The land clearing demonstrations conducted by ‘the 
University of Wisconsin last year were so successful and 
elicited so much local interest that they are being con- 
ducted this year on a larger and more thoroly organized 
scale. The completely equipped train started out last 
week and is this week giving demonstrations at the first 
two points in its itinerary which has been arranged as fol- 
lows for the season,- subject, perhaps to some slight 
changes. In order as arranged are given the town, 
county, date, and person in charge of local demonstration: 

Murray, Rusk, July 16-21, Glen Householder, Ladysmith, 

Kennan, Price, July 23-28, S. M. Sargent, Phillips. 

Holcomb, Chippewa, July 30-Aug. 4, A. J. Edminster, Hol- 
combe. 

Joel, Polk, Aug. 6-11, John Klinka, Balsam Lake. - 

Frederick Polk, Aug. 13-15, John Klinka, Balsam Lake. 

Siren, Burnett, August 15-18, G. M. Briggs, Grantsburg. 

Hines, Douglas, Aug. 20-25, J. M. Walz, Superior. 

Brill, Barron, Aug. 27-Sept. 1, R. L. Cuff, Barron. 

Seeley, Sawyer, Sept. 3-8, C. P. West, Hayward. 








Washburn, Bayfield, Sept. 10-15, V. EF, Brubaker, Washburn. 


Mercer, Iron, Sept. 17-22, John Kendrigan, Mercer, 
Merrill, Lincoln, Sept. 24-26, A. H. Cole, Merrill. 
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Rhinelander, Oneida, Sept. 27-29, W. D. Juday, Rhine- 
a Vilas, Oct. 1-6, Oscar Gunderson, Eagle River. 

Laona, Forest, Oct. 8-138, John Swenehart, Crandon. 

In the land clearing demonstrations stump pullers and 
various types of explosives are used, in each instance 
using the expedient best adapted to the particular prob- 
lem. In these demonstrations careful cost accounts are 
kept which show the cost of clearing that particular piece 
of land. The work of this special train is of particular 
importance at the present time in view of the interest in 
increasing agricultural production, and this special work 
in Wisconsin will be more fully described and illustrated 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at a later date. 


RESTORING MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIC 


One Barge bee Established, Another Discussed— 
Will Relieve Car Shortage 





Sr. Louts, Mo., July 17.—Mississippi River transporta- 
tion received a substantial boom this week. One barge 
line was diseussed, while another was put into practical 
operation, , 

The Memphis Barge Line-announced that it was ready 
for business and with very little hurrah began to receive 
freight on its barges at the municipal docks, at the foot of 
O’Fallon Street, for Memphis and points beyond. At 
present this line is only in the down-stream business, but 
it is expected that later it will be able to handle lumber 
and other commodities up the river, and an effort will be 
made to go after the hardwood trade, so as to afford relief 
from ear shortage. 

Twelve steel barges are in this service. These barges 
are the property of the Aluminum Ore Co., and have been 
in commission, with successful results, for the last three 
months in transporting bauxite from Bauxippi, Ark., to 
the company’s plant at East St. Louis, Il. Until now the 
barges have been compelled to make the return trip empty. 
The Memphis barge line is being operated by A. J. Dugan, 
S. V. Rhem and Frank Mahan, of Memphis. They have 
been in St. Louis for several days, and their project has 
been given substantial encouragement, and 
the first departure of the line will be the 
latter part of the week. 

Each of the barges has a capacity of 
1.200 tons. Four are 175 feet long, with 
thirty-two-foot inside width, and eight are 
200 feet long cargo box barges with roofs, 
and are thirty-two feet wide. The barges 
are being handled in tows—four to a tow— 
and all consignments are fully covered by 
insurance en route and in the warehouse. 
The tow boats are the Joseph B. Findlay, 
the Barrett and the Sprague, the last named 
the largest tow boat afloat. All of this 
equipment was formerly in the service of 
the Pittsburg Steel Co. on the Ohio River. 
The running time to Memphis is 48 hours. 

The other significant impetus to the 
Mississippi River transportation problem 
was the presence in St. Louis last Friday 
of a committee from New Orleans. Wal- 
ter Parker, general manager of the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce and_per- 
sonal representative of Secretary of Com- 
meree Redfield; T. F. Cunningham of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, and L. M. 
Nicholson, general manager of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, formed the 
committee that conferred with representa- 
tives of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In order to establish a permanent dependavie steam 
barge service between St. Louis and New Orleans, the 
New Orleans representatives urged a campaign be in- 
augurated to raise a fund of $2,000,000. Of this amount 
the New Orleans commercial exchange already has 
raised $750,000 eash, and St. Louis and Memphis will be 
asked to subseribe the remainder. 

In outlining the plan to the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Parker said that a company of St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans business men would be or- 
ganized to finance the project and operate the barge line. 
Mr. Parker said that the Government is especially inter- 
ested in the immediate development of river transporta- 
tion, as the railroad congestion might be expected to in- 
crease from now on with war preparations in progress, — 

No definite plan of operation was mapped out, and it 
was decided that another meeting would be held in St. 
Louis within the next month, when, a plan for raising 
the necessary fund would be decided upon. The St. 
Louisans were very much interested in the proposal, 
and it was received with considerable enthusiasm. 

The plan of building of this fleet of modern steel 
barges is in line with the resolutions adopted by the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association recently or- 
ganized at St. Louis, following which the Federal Ship- 
ping Board agreed to build the barges for account of the 
people of the Mississippi Valley out of steel to be sup- 
plied under Government contracts at Government prices. 

The St. Louisans who attended the conference 
were: A. W. Mackie, general manager Kausas City- 


Missouri River Packet Co.; J. Lionberger Davis, presi- © 


dent, Paul V. Bunn, secretary, A. L. Shapleigh, chairman 
of the rivers committee and P. W. Coyle, traffic manager 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; J. O. Ballard, 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange; 8. J. Roy, secre- 
tary of the Mississippi .Valley Waterways Association, 
and Harry H. Langenberg. 

DEspPITE statements that all the steel needed will be 
forthcoming for the construction of steel merchant ves- 
sels many of the shipyards of the country are crying for 
steel plates. For example, there are three empty ways 
at the yard of the Union Iron Works in San Francisco, 
Cal., where work is held up by lack of steel plates. 








NEW DRIVE IS BEGUN AGAINST WOODEN SHINGLES 


Louisiana State Fire Marshal Enlarges on Fire 
“Hazard’’—The Usual Jughandled Argument 


New OrLEANS, La., July 16.—A new ‘‘drive’’ against 
shingle roofs takes the form of an agitation for increase 
of insurance rates. Reports from Texas indicate that the 
movement has met with some degree of success there, and 
it is reported that the companies operating in Louisiana 
are ‘‘collecting records with a view to asking increased 
rates on certain classes of risks.’’ State Fire Marshal 
Campbell, who has been urging the enactment of anti- 
shingle ordinances in a few of the larger Louisiana towns, 
suggests that, if rates are to be advanced on shingle roof 
risks, the rates on other risks which are over-productive 
should be reduced. His statement, issued last Friday, 
follows: 


The “wood shingle roof’? seems to be the chief hazard com- 
plained of, ‘and the records of fire loss resulting from this 
cause is likely to sustain the insurance companies in their 
contention. 

Louisiana today is recognized as one of the “profitable” 
States of the South from the standpoint of the insurance 
companies. 

Many of our cities have large congested areas in which all 
buildings are covered with the wood shingle roof. We have 
been fortunate to have had but few fires that spread to the 
extent that they could be classed among the great conflagra- 
tions that have been occurring thruout the country. 

The fact that Louisiana has been, and is, a profitable State, 
from the standpoint of the insurance companies—that is, the 
average amount collected annually to pay the losses, the ex- 
pense of transacting the business and yield a fair under- 
writing profit—should cause the insurance companies to 
hesitate before making any advances other than such that are 
necessary to equalize the rate to be charged. 

If the risks which have the hazard of the shingle roof are 
unprofitable and must be advanced, then there are other 
risks which are overproductive of insurance premiums and 
should be reduced. 

I have no doubt but that the companies will exercise good 
judgment and discretion when the matter comes up, and am 
sure that they will take the insuring public into their con- 
fidence and adjust the rates to be charged in this State, where 
the law permits only advisory rates to be named on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

We are sure to face the problem of advanced rates to meet 
the hazard of the shingle roof. 


playgrounds for the children. All the homes will have 
hot and cold running water and electric lights, and some 
of the buildings will have steam heat. The houses will 
be of the California bungalow type, screened, and each 
will have ample ground for garden and flowers. There 
will be two bachelor hotels. 

The married colored men will have bungalows similar 
to those of the whites. The unmarried negroes will be 
quartered in a dormitory building, having shower baths, 
and a club on the ground floor. Each room will be ocecu- 
pied by two men only. There will be a colored school, 
church and picture theater. 





RETAILERS URGED TO ANTICIPATE CAR SHORTAGE 


Northern Manufacturing Company Advises Its Cus. 
tomers—Suggests Co-operation With Carriers 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 16.—The Crookston Lumber 
Co., of this city, is one of the concerns that expect a 
serious car shortage this fall, and consequently is urging 
that retailers stock up now when there is a possibility 
of getting shipments thru. It is essential for the re- 
tailer to secure sufficient stock to meet ordinary demand 
and to enable this to be done the Crookston Lumber Co. 
urges the following in communications being sent to all 
of its customers: : 

Place your orders early. 

Place orders in such a manner that the manufacturers will 
have the privilege of loading cars to full maximum or visible 
capacity. 

Unload all cars promptly. 

Coéperation with the railroad companies on the part of 
both manufacturers and retailers along the lines suggested 
above is absolutely necessary if the situation is to be im- 
proved. 





PUTTING IN LOGS RAPIDLY 


CLEAR Lake, WasH., July 16.—Operating three camps 
and putting in logs at the rate of 125,000,000 feet an- 
nually the Clear Lake Lumber Co. at this place is dumping 
logs at the rate of about 50,000 feet annually into the 
Skagit River, several miles west of Mount 








Vernon, where the logs are put in rafts 
and sold on the Puget Sound log market. 
The lumber company last winter extended 
its railroad, the Puget Sound & Cascade 
Railway, from Clear Lake to a point several 
miles beyond Mount Vernon, where its 
dump is located. The railroad has twenty 
miles of main line and there are about 
thirty-five miles of branches, making in all 
fifty-five miles of steel laid for its extensive 
logging operations. It has seven locomo- 
tives in all, six of which are geared for 
mountain climbing. The seventh is a 100- 
ton Baldwin engine that is used on the 
main line. 

Some idea of the magnitude of these 
operations is obtained from the statement 
that the company operates 225 ears, inelud- 
ing logging, flat, box cars, oil and water 
tank cars, and that at the three camps 
twenty-seven donkey engines are used. 
The logging is done by the Skagit Logging 
Co., an affiliated coneern, of which Sidney 
B. Lewis is president and general man- 
ager. He is the oldest son cf B. R. Lewis, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., of which 








DUMPING LOGS IN THE SKAGIT RIVER 


New Orleans for years has prohibited the use of wood 
shingles for roofing, and will not be affected. Baton Rouge 
has recently passed an anti-wooden shingle roof ordinance, 
thereby having set up a good defense in anticipation of the 
question of advanced rates. 

Now is the time for every city in the State to pass an 
ordinance prohibiting the use of the wooden shingle. It is 
the only defense against any proposed advance in the insur- 
ance rates on buildings covered with combustible roofs. 


MODEL INDUSTRIAL CITY RAPIDLY TAKING FORM 


SAVANNAH, GaA., July 16—At Port Wentworth, eight 
miles above Savannah, is the nucleus of what will be one 
of the largest industrial centers in the South. West of 
the new $2,000,000 plant of the Savannah Sugar Refinery 
is the very large mill of the Savannah Lumber Co., com- 
pleted six months ago, which handles yellow pine lumber 
mostly. East of the refinery is a new barrel factory, 
and beyond is the site for a branch factory of the Dia- 
mond Match Co., work on which will begin immediately 
In the same direction a force of 2,000 men is rushing the 
new shipbuilding plant of Terry & Tench, of New York, 
to completion. This plant, known as the Terry Ship- 
building Co., is scheduled to begin work this week on 
twenty composite wood and steel vessels for the Govern- 
ment, according to statement of President Edwara Terry. 

Because this new industrial site, which twelve months 
ago was occupied by the ruins of ante-bellum plantations, 
is not connected with the city either by trolley or suburban 
trains, the only transportation being by river, the com- 
bined industries, acting thru the Port Wentworth Devel- 
opment Co., employed Charles W. Leavett, New York 
architect, to prepare plans for a model industrial city 
to accommodate 10,000 white and colored workmen and 
their families. I. H. Fetty, Morris Imbrie and T. P. 
Goodbody, capitalist, formerly of New York, who are 
back of the Port Wentworth development, last week had 
Architect Leavitt here mapping out the site of the new 
city of workmen’s homes, which follows the general lines 
of those at. Bethlehem, Pa.; Coatsville, Pa.; Garden City, 
L. I., and Wilmington, Del. Work on the foundations 
has been started. 

There will be a ‘‘white’’ village and a ‘‘colored’’ vil- 
lage. The former will have a town hall, recreation clubs, 
moving picture theaters, stores, markets, churches and 
schools. There will be an athletic field for adults and 





F. H. Jackson is secretary and treasurer 
and H. Allen Turner sales manager. The 
Clear Lake Lumber Co. this year will 
manufacture between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 125,000,000 cedar shingles, which it sells in 
ear lots to the retail lumber dealers of the middle West 
and. East. The accompanying picture gives an idea of 
the log dump in the Skagit River, near Mount Vernon, 
where the Skagit Logging Co. rafts its logs for the market. 





HEAR TESTIMONY ON TIE RATES 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 16—The Public Service 
Commission at Jefferson City today heard testimony of 
the tie and timber division—Division E—of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis attacking as unreason- 
able and discriminatory the rates on ties established by 
the commission. The commission in 1914 promulgated a 
new schedule of tie rates on a basis from 24 percent to 
105 percent higher than the rates established by the legis- 
lature in 1907. The operation of the commission’s rates 
was suspended until June, 1917, by an injunction in the 
State courts alleging the commission had exceeded its 
authority. The tie men are undertaking to prove that the 
new rates are unreasonable and discriminatory because 
they are so high as to cause the tie shippers an actual 
money loss on their present contracts and that the rates 
themselves are built up on wrong principles of rate mak- 
ing, thus creating illegal rates. Joseph T. Davis, attor- 
ney of St. Louis, and W. N. Webb, traffic expert of 
Chicago, are handling the case for the tie men. The 
case was continued by the commission indefinitely as 
the carriers were unprepared to meet the testimony. 

T. R. Walsh, of the Walsh Tie & Lumber Co., testified 
that the concentration of ties in St. Louis was necessary 
to economy in handling and that the advance in the 
rates more than ate up the profit on the tie business. J. 
Walt. Rigby, treasurer for the T. J. Moss Tie Co., and 
A. J. Gorg testified along the same general line. From 
the testimony taken, it appeats that these tie men have 
$2,000,000 invested in the tie business in Missouri. 

Appearances for the railroads were John F. Green for 
the Missouri Pacific; Thomas R. Morrow for the Santa 
Fe; Ed. Miller for the Frisco; R. A. Brown for the Bur- 
lington and Mr. Muir for the Chicago & Alton. A repre- 
sentative of the Missouri Pacific was also present. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDS HOMES FOR ITS SOLDIERS 


Work Rushed on an Illinois Cantonment Site—Hundreds Erecting a Camp for Thousands of the Nation’s Defenders—All the 
Comforts and Conveniences of Home Provided—Problem of Lumber Distribution Promptly Met 














CANTONMENT BUILDINGS STARTING OR NEARING COMPLETION 


The making of a cantonment is ‘‘some’’ task. At six- 
teen different camp sites, in different parts of the coun- 
try, engineers, architects, contractors, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, sanitary experts, material inspectors, 
laborers, road builders, executives and clerical help—all 
rolled into one bundle of efficiency—aye busy at the task 
of making army cities as if by magic. On Sept. 1 the 
camps to house Uncle Sam’s citizen-national army, com- 
prising upward of 650,000 men, that are to be the ‘‘last 
word’’ in cantonments for soldiers, must be ready for 
occupancy. 

A visitor this week at Camp Grant, named in honor 
of the greatest soldier of the Civil War, near Rockford, 
Ill., watched an army of more than 2,000 workmen as'busy 
as ants on their sand mound at the monumental job of 
creating within a few weeks a model training camp tor 
35,000 soldiers. The camps when completed must be as 
uptodate in living conditions as the soldiers find in their 
own homes, as it is now the fashion for Uncle Sam to 
house, feed and clothe his fighting men in much the same 
manner as prosperous business men live during daily 
routine. 

At Camp Grant the spirit is not ‘‘Can it be done?’’ but 
‘<Put it thru and beat the West.’’ In addition to the 
more than 2,000 now bent on the task of putting it thru, 
1,800 more are to be put on as rapidly as the men can be 
secured. When done the camp is to contain 1,050 wooden 
buildings, which will cover a floor space of between 250 
and 300 acres. The camp site is a beautitul one lying 
four miles from Rockford between the Rock and Kish- 
waukee Rivers. It is a great plain of 2,400 acres that up 
to three weeks ago were a quiet countryside. 





The Camp Situation and Arrangement 

The directing genius of the work in creating the 
countryside into a military home for thousands of men is 
Major Dwight H: Sawyer, who has a national reputation 
among army men as engineer, architect and builder. He 
is a thoro and determined man who listens more than he 
talks, but having but one slogan in his quiet makeup, 
‘*Put it thru.’’ Nature has put in Major Sawyer’s 
hands a beautiful spot to work with, as it has all the 
natural resources to aid in accomplishing the desired end. 
The camp is being built on a northwest and southwest 
axis as proposed by Landscape Architect E. H. Bennett, 
and the center of the camp is near the bend in Rock 
River. The division headquarters are being built facing 
the river. There is a knoll near the spot which will over- 
look the parade grounds, which will be 1,000 feet wide 
and more than a mile long. On each side of this immense 
space are being built the scores of barrack homes that 
will house the soldiers. 

There is to be a rifle range at the southern part of 
the camp near the Kishwaukee River which will be 1,000 
yards long, with a bluff at its rear, providing a natural 
barrier. The whole range is hollow and will be separated 
from the rest of the cantonment. The barracks on each 
side of the parade ground, many of them already under 
way and some completed, cover an area that previously 
represented farm after farm. There will be barracks, 
store houses, officers’ quarters, executive offices, hospital, 
stables etc., all laid out in citylike fashion. The army 
city will have paved streets, electric light, sewerage, water 
and every other convenience that modern enginering 
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deems necessary for a sanitary army camp. Different 
roads to Rockford will be paved to the point where the 
city paving now lets off, and another bridge will be con- 
structed by army engineers across the Rock River. Two 
railroads, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, which is known as the 
outer-belt line, have their main lines thru the camp, and 
today dozens of switchtracks are laid tor the convenience 
of handling the enormous mass of material that reaches 
the camp daily. The material is transferred from the 
unloading point to the building sites over wooden tracks. 
There is now being dug fifty miles of sewer and water 
mains, three caterpillar ditch diggers, operated by steam 
being used in the work. 

Road development is being done by army engineers, 
assisted by J. T. Pauls of the agricultural department. 


Meeting a Crisis Effectively 


A talk with Major Sawyer doesn’t elicit much in 
words, but his terseness has a world of meaning. ‘‘ This 
is a crisis,’ he said. ‘‘It presents a national require- 
ment that must be met. From Washington we are con- 
stantly urged to get results, and we are going to get 
them.’’ A study of Major Sawyer’s face (he is a young 
man now looking past 35) shows that he means just, 
exactly what he says. The visitor went about the 
grounds to see how the crisis is being met. The noise 
of construction is everywhere. Hundreds of carpenters 
are busy with hammer and nails. Many ears of, mate- 
rial were being unloaded while switch engines moved about 
placing many more. Motor trucks were gliding here and 
there with loads of material so that the workmen could 
keep pace with the schedule laid out for them. There 
is a gang that moves thru the grounds, trundling down 
fine fields of kneehigh corn, oat and potato crops (the 
necessities of war being no respecter of growing crops), 
digging holes for foundation posts; another puts together 
the frame work of the many buildings; another moves 
along to nail the inner walls and roof boards; still an- 
other lines the walls with waterproof paper; there is a 
gang to complete the side wall work; one to put on the 
roofing, and then the interior men, including plumbers 
and electricians as well as carpenters, to complete the 
interior. When the day’s drive is done thirty buildings 
must be completed to keep pace with the cantonment 
schedule. Several portable sawmills saw all items needed 
to desired length, obviating each individual carpenter 
using a hand saw. 

All the units work from a given point. In the mean- 
time gangs are assigned to spot the material as the cars 
find their way to the camp site, unload the lumber, nails, 
roofing, tarred-felt paper and other material and sort 
it in the receiving yard. So far thirty-five loads of 
lumber have been arriving daily, and from now on sixty 
cars of different items of hemlock needed and coming 
from Wisconsin and Michigan mills are promised. There 
is a place for every different item of material, and as 
soon as the material is inspected it is ready for instant 
use. 


Lumber and Labor 


The construction leaders keepin touch with agencies 
that have to do with the delivery of supplies at the camp. 
In respect to lumber the Northern Hemlock War Emer- 


RUSHING THE WORK ON A BIG BARRACKS STRUCTURE 


gency Bureau, of which Edward Hines is chairman and 
O. T. Swan is secretary, is keeping the lumber deliveries 
reaching the camp as rapidly as workmen can unload the 
ears and make the lumber ready for use. 


Those in charge plan to get the roofs on the buildings 
as rapidly as possible so that work can not be inter- 
rupted on rainy days, as the workmen can be used in 
finishing the interiors. The desire is to have fully 5,000 
workmen on the job, but difficulty has been met so far 
in getting the number of men desired. Each day. many 
quit for one reason or another, tho it can not be on 
account of wages, as a high scale is paid from laborers to 
the most skilled men. The problem of housing the work- 
men was at first a big task, but is gradually being met 
by providing sleeping quarters for them in the barrack 
houses that already are completed. Most of the men 
live or board in Rockford and work trains take these out 
in the morning and back in the evening. The fire hazard 
has not been overlooked and a fire department station, 
with engine and city firemen, is already a part of the 
eamp. Chief Thomas, of the Rockford fire department, 
has started a thoro cleanup of all waste material about 
the buildings and the remaining oats crops and high grass 
will be cut down so that fire could ngt spread in that 
manner. All short board lengths and other waste mate- 
rial are collected and made into kindling and firewood 
for the kitchens. 


Patriotic Citizens’ Reward 


Business men of Rockford who worked so industriously 
to convince Government officials that their city was the 
best place in the State to locate the cantonment are 
already being repaid for their efforts. Daily hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of supplies are being sold to the Govern- 
ment and the thousands of men who have come to Rock- 
ford to obtain work are living in the city. Last Satur- 
day was pay day and Saturday night the city stores were 
crowded with the men, who were willing to part with a 
portion of their wages for different kinds of wares. 
Visitors are not allowed at the camp unless they have 
special business with the men who have charge of the 
construction work, and sentries with regulation Spring- 
field army rifles having keen edged bayonets impress any- 
one with the fact who might believe otherwise. Govern- 
ment secret agents are on the job on a lookout for spies 
or enemy agents who might be there to do damage. 


The camp is located on some of the highest priced farm 
land to be found in Illinois and, while most of the acreage 
was rented, many of the farms were purchased outright. 
The business men of Rockford raised a $100,000 guaranty 
fund to be used to recompense the farmers for their grow- 
ing crops and other emergency expenditures. The Rock- 
ford electric light plant furnishes the electric light for 
the cantonment and it is possible that there will be an 
extension of the city street railway system out to the 
camp. 

In every way the making of a cantonment is a big job, 
and judging from the progress now being shown at Rock- 
ford even so-called German efficiency suffers in com- 
parison. Progress is so rapid that had the visitor re- 
mained in one spot for a few hours, the construction 
of a barrack from start to finish would have been wit- 
nessed. 
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SAWING LUMBER FOR CANTONMENT STRUCTURES WITH A PORTABLE SAW 
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DISTRIBUTING LUMBER AT FUTURE BARRACKS SITES 
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CANTONMENT WORK IS EVERYWHERE BEING PUSHED 


CONSTRUCTION WORK TEMPORARILY HALTED 


TacoMA, WASH., July 16.—Construction work at the 
American Lake army cantonment was hampered the fore- 
part of last week by a shortage in lumber, but the last 
of the week has seen conditions remedied thru the ener- 
gies of George S. Long and J. T. Gregory, of the fir 
emergency committee, and the contractors expect to have 
1,500 carpenters at work this week. Some of the lum- 
ber sent from one mill not a member of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association was rejected by Government 
inspectors and, after a protest by the mill, the Govern- 
ment inspectors were upheld in their ruling by the asso- 
ciation’s bureau inspectors. Orders for 300 more ears of 
lumber for the post were distributed among the mills 
Monday by Messrs. Long and Gregory for immediate de- 
livey and on Tuesday a meeting of the emergency com- 
mittee members was held and ways were devised for speed- 
ing up delivery. The cutting mill at the post site with its 
big battery of saws is running two daylight shifts and 
buildings are rising rapidly in every direction. 

Definite approval was given by the department last 
week to an order for thirteen miles of wooden waterpipe— 
70,600 feet—which was awarded to tue Washington Pipe 
& Foundry Co., of Tacoma, for the post’s permanent 
water system. This is in addition to an order for 14,000 
feet of wooden pipe recently awarded for a temporary 
system. To the Washington Pipe & Foundry Co. has also 
been awarded the contract for five wooden water tanks 
having a capacity of 200,000 gallons each, for the first 
unit of the reservoir system. The pump- 


CANTONMENT WORK PROGRESSES RAPIDLY 


LovISvVILLE, Ky., July 17.—The tremendous movement 
of lumber and building materials into the switches at the 
Government cantonment at Louisville was shown on 
Monday night of this week when 152 cars of material 
arrived at the camp during the night. This cantonment 
has been named Camp Taylor, after Zachary Taylor, 
former president of the United States and noted Ken- 
tucky statesman. At the end of last week 3,100 men were 
at work on the camp, and 3,400 on Monday of this week. 
Work has been started on eleven of the fifteen camp 
units, and over 8,000,000 feet of lumber has been de- 
livered on the site. 





BALTIMOREANS PROFITING BY CANTONMENT 
ORDERS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 16.—That other woods besides 
North Carolina pine are being used in the construction 
of the army cantonment at Annapolis Junction, Md., to 
be known as Camp Meade, has been disclosed by various 
large orders secured by Baltimore members of the trade. 

It is estimated that up to the present time orders eall- 
ing for not less than 100,000,000 feet of North Carolina 
pine have been placed with a large number of producers 
and dealers thru the instrumentality of the emergency 
board at Washington, which keeps in touch with sources 
of North Carolina pine supply and aids the Government 
by locating suitable stocks and facilitating shipment. 


APPROVES CONTRACTS FOR NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMPS 


WasuinerTon, D. C., July 17.—Secretary of War Baker 
has approved the following contracts for construction at 
national guard training camps: Augusta, Ga., O. Brown, 
of Augusta; Alexandria, La., Stewart-McGehee Construe- 
tion Co., of Little Rock, Ark.; Macon, Ga., W. Z. Williams, 
of Macon; Houston, Tex., The American Construction 
Co., of Houston; Spartansburg, S. C., Fisk-Carter Con- 
struction Co., of Greenville, 8. C.; Fort Sill, Okla., Sel- 
den-Breck Construction Co., of St. Louis; Waco, Tex., 
Fred A. Jones Construction Co., of Dallas; Greenville, 
8. C., Gallivan Building Co. ot Greenville. 

With few exceptions the remaining eight camps will be 
awarded to local contractors. These are not anywhere 
near as big jobs as the cantonment camps and, so far as 
present plans go, are designed to be purely temporary. 





WORK IS PROGRESSING SATISFACTORILY 


Fort Sam Houston, TEx., July 16.—Hundreds of acres 
of land situated adjacent to Fort Sam Houston are being 
cleared of their thick growth of mesquite trees by Mex 
ican laborers and upon this vacant space a city that will 
have a population of more than 40,000 people is being 
rapidly brought into being. 

More than 2,000 carpenters will be employed when 
the construction force is fully organized. The Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, of Boston, Mass., 
which has the general contract for creating 





ing plant for the permanent system will 





consist of a battery of six electrically- 
driven pumps, supplying 60,000 gallons per 
hour more than the post’s estimated 
needs. 

Advices received by the fir emergency 
committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association Thursday announced the ar- 
rival of twenty-four carloads of fir at Des 
Moines, Iowa, for the Des Moines eanton- 
ment, after being rushed across the con- 
tinent in five days, making a new record for 
freight shipments. The first trainload left 
Auburn July 6 after being assembled in 
less than three days. The wire also stated 
that the fir shipments were the first lum- 
ber to arrive. More fir is on the way to 
Des Moines, over 8,000,000 feet having 
been supplied by the fir mills. 

A partial list of orders placed with the 
mills by the fir emergency committee was 
given out Thursday. The list shows that 





orders for more than 14,000,000 feet are FIR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION WORK AT AMERICAN LAKE ARMY CANTONMENT 


now being made up at the mills for the 
American Lake cantonment at Tacoma and 
the Des Moines cantonment. Following is 
the committee’s list: 





AT TACOMA, WASH. 


First office and storehouse buildings completed on the great site of 70,000 acres of prairie 
donated free to the Government by Tacoma before the war broke out, and which is 
to be the biggest of the sixteen army cantonments now under construction. 


this new military city, has placed in service 
in this gigantic work that involves an ex- 
penditure by the Government of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 the most trained men of 
its great organization. There has already 
been built in the short space of time since 
the contract for the cantonments was let 
one of each type of building to be used as 
barracks for the new army. These build 
ings will be used as a pattern for the hun- 
dreds of others that are to be built. In 
their erection every part was measured and 
a record made of it. Definite working plans 
of the construction of each cantonment, 
warehouse or mess hall have been figured 
out and copies of all of this data will be 
distributed among the four division super- 
intendents on the job. 

Gasoline motor saws, sixteen of which 
have arrived and are being put in running 
order, will from now on be run thruout the 
day sawing the lumber into the required 
sizes and as the boards are needed in vari- 
ous parts of the grounds they will be trans- 
ported by motor trucks in the specified lots. 
All that the carpenters will have to do, 
therefore, is to nail the houses together. 








Addison-Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma, 205,600 feet; Allan & 
Nelson, Seattle, 153,760; Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, 165,000 ; 
Beaver Lumber Co., Portland, 221,188; Booth Kelly Lumber 
Co.,Eugene,Ore.,536,402 ; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co.,Portland, 
153,164; Bryant Lumber Co., Seattle, 100,000; Canyon Lum- 
ber Co., Everett, 288,000; Carlson Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
84,672 ; Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett, 146,000 ; Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore., 859,265; Clear Fir 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, 112,119 ; Coast Range Lumber Co., Port- 
land, 60,000; Columbia River Door Company, Rainier, Ore., 
305,594; Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Wacuna, Ore., 398,- 
110; Danaher Lumber Co., Tacoma, 80,000; Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, 239,085; Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
244,104 ; Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, 212,220; Eastern 
& Western Lumber Co., Portland, 434,527; Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co., Eatonville, 358,029; Eclipse Lumber Co., Everett, 
150,426; Falls City Lumber & Log Co., Portland, 241,342; 
Verry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett, 155,132; Fir Tree Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, 120,000; Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, 270,000; Hoquiam Sash & Door Co., Hoquiam, 180,- 
600; Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., Portland, 221,582; Kent 
Lumber Co., Seattle, 110,000 ; Leona Mills Lumber Co., Leona, 
Ore., 113,612; Lindstrum-Handforth Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
94,700; Luedinghaus Bros., Dryad, 121,752; McKenna Lum- 
ber Co., McKenna, 227,675; Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Bordeaux, 60,000; Mutual Lumber Co., Tenino, 85,000; Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, 227,973 ; New- 
begin Lumber Co., Tacoma, 50,000; Northwestern Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, 226,149; Orting Lumber Co., Orting, 30,000; 
Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 348,504; Pacific States 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, 240,000; Peninsula Lumber Co., Port- 
land, 474,673 ; Portland Lumber Co., Portland, 323,502 ; Rob- 
inson Manufacturing Co., Everett, 121,514; Hoult Bros., 
Portland, 88,971; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
209,636 ; Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, 218,000; Charles K. 
Spaulding Logging Co., Portland, 67,840; Tidewater Manu- 
facturing Co., Tacoma, 51,000; Union Lumber Co., Union 
Mills, 150,000; Walton Lumber Co., Everett, 198,437; Wal- 
ville Lumber Co., Walville, 155,000; West Oregon Lumber 
Co., Linnton, Ore., 382,463; Western Fir Luniber Co., Ta- 
coma, 108,762; Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Ore., 324,- 
555; Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 1,457,817; the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 90,000; Wheeler-Reese Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, 74,952; White River Lumber Co., Enum- 
claw, 111,598; Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore., 
194,324; Wind River Lumber Co., Portland, 139,863 feet. 


# 

The expectation is that at least another 100,000,000 feet 
will be ordered by the military authorities before their 
needs are actually satisfied. That the first estimates of 
requirements were far from accurate is being shown by 
the experience of the builders of the cantonment at 
Annapolis Junction, Md. According to the original cal- 
culation 16,000,000 feet of lumber would be needed. This 
total has already been exceeded by 8,000,000 feet in 
orders, and it is thought that another 8,000,000 will be 
added before the cantonment buildings are finally com- 
plete. 


CANTONMENT LOCATED ON CUT-OVER LAND 


HAtTtTiessurG, Miss., July 16.—Telegrams were re- 
ceived here last Wednesday announcing that Secretary 
of War Baker had designated Hattiesburg as one of the 
camp sites for the training of the new national army. 
The camp site was inspected three times by army officials, 
the last inspection being made by General Leonard Wood. 
He was so impressed with the location that he immediately 
recommended that one of the National Guard camps be 
located here. The camp will be located about seven miles 
south of Hattiesburg on the lands of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Enon Lumber Co., and Capt. J. P. Carter. 
Plenty of running water can be had on the site and 
artesian wells can be brought in with but little trouble. 








UNLOADING A TRAIN OF CANTONMENT STOCK 


LovIsviILLE, Ky., July. 16.—Every sort of rig and every 
sort of man have been engaged here in unloading the 
train loads of cantonment lumber that come in. Horses, 
mules, motor trucks, trailers, men that have handled 
lumber, men that never have handled lumber and seem- 
ingly never will learn how to do it, have all had a part 
in the game. The accompanying illustration shows a 
part of a train load of lumber being unloaded. 








. LUMBER BEING UNLOADED TO BE USED IN 


BUILDING THE LOUISVILLE CANTONMENT 


Hundreds of carloads of lumber have 
arrived. Nearly three hundred of the Chinese refugees 
who were camped at the reservation are employed in the 
work of unloading the trains and piling up the lumber. 
They are considered among the best of Uncle Sam’s 
laborers, and work with a steadiness and stolidness, it is 
declared, that accomplish much in a single day. 

One of the most interesting features of the work is in 
the operation of the huge caterpillar tractor ditch dig- 
ging machines. There are several at work on the reserva- 
tion plowing out long lanes of ditch for the sewer pipes. 
Some of the pipe have already been laid and it is ex- 
pected that this work will progress rapidly after to- 
morrow. 


aero 


BATTLE CREEK CANTONMENT DELAYED BY 
LACK OF LUMBER 


Detroit, Micu., July 17.—In spite of reports of the 
War Department’s dissatisfaction with local conditions 
and land prices in Battle Creek, where the Michigan- 
Wisconsin army cantonment to house 40,000 troops is in 
progress of construction, work is being rushed as fast as 
possible on the camp. 

The only delay seems to be that of shipment of lumber 
to the camp. There was a slight cessation of labor last 
week, due to the insufficiency of lumber, which caused 
Maj. Earle B. Morden to give most of the carpenters a 
holiday. Others were kept on the job, however, doing 
interior work, setting windows in the barrack buildings, 
and like work. 

In the meantime thirty carloads of lumber were deliv 
ered Sunday, and twenty-five more carloads came in Mon- 
day, which helped to relieve the situation. However, the 
delay in the arrival of lumber has caused the working 
force to be kept at 900 instead of several thousand men, 
as Major Morden, construction engineer, desires. 

Battle Creek merchants have started to raise $100,000, 
of which $50,000 will be used to pay farmers for leases and 
ruined crops and later collected from the government, 
and $50,000 for cantonment exigencies. Of the latter 
sum $20,000 will go toward a paved road from Battle 
Creek to the camp border. 

Monday found sixteen barrack buildings under roof 
which will be quarters for 3,200 men. A dozen others are 
in various stages of progress. 

The Battle Creek cantonment has heen designated as 
Camp Custer, in honor of General George A. Custer— 
Michigan’s famous Indian fighter, who lost his life in 
the memorable massacre at Little Big Horn, Mont., in 
1876. 

Reports from Washington that the War Department 
is about to let a contract for a $1,000,000 airplane plant, 
protably to be located in or near Detroit, have caused a 
great deal of interest among Michigan lumbermen, who 
see another big demand opening up for the use of lum- 
ber. The undoubted belief is that the Government plant 
will be built here in order to use the large automobile 
plants in the manufacture of motors for the airships. 
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SHIP BUILDING SHOWS EXTRAORDINARY ACTIVITY 





West Coast Plants Hasten Construction—Heavy Lumber Consumption Accompanies Contract Awards—Concerns in 
Maine, Alabama, Texas, Michigan and Other Sections Incorporate and Establish Yards 


SHIPPING BOARD CONTROVERSY IS ACUTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—Whatever else may come 
out of the differences between Major General Goethals 
and the Federal Shipping Board over the shipbuilding 
program, it seems certain that the United States will have 
a great merchant marine as well as a great navy at the 
end of the war. 

The differences between Major General Goethals and 
Chairman Denman of the shipping board are not per- 
sonal. The law appropriating $750,000,000 for the con- 
struction of new ships and taking over completed ships, 
also empowering the President to commandeer ships on 
the stocks, provides that the president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Mr. Denman, approve all contracts. 
The Fleet Corporation being a creature of the shipping 
béard, members of the board are technically responsible 
for the expenditure of the huge sum appropriated by Con- 
gress. Consequently, when General Goethals announced 
his building program last. week, containing radical de- 
partures from the original plans, Chairman Denman and 
other members of the board felt somewhat chagrined, 
since the program had not been referred to the board, or 
to the board of directors of the fleet corporation, of which 
at least two of them are members. 

General Gocthals is interested in getting results. He 
wants to get the big program actively under way in all 
its various phases. No member of the shipping board 
doubts his capacity to handle the job nor wishes to em- 
barrass him in any way. At the same time, they do not 
understand that General Goethals is the entire fleet cor- 
poration, and so long as they are connected officially with 
that hody they intend shouldering their responsibility as 
they see it. 

It is reasonably clear that General Goethals went on 
the assumption that he had been empowered by the Presi- 
dent to go ahead with his building program and to requisi- 
tion ships on the stocks and raw materials which enter 
into ship construction, if need be. , 

His policy, as announced in the published program, is 
to speed up construction of ships now on the stocks for 
private American owners and for the Allies and permit 
them to take these vessels off the hands of the yards, 
which thereafter would build standardized vessels exclu- 
sively for the fleet corporation. Chairman Denman and 
other members of the shipping board apparently are op- 
posed to this proposition and feel that these ships should 
be requisitioned and retained in order to insure their 
employment in the transatlantic service to furnish trans- 
port for American troops and supplies to maintain them 
and help maintain our ailies. 

General Goethals’ program calls for turning over the 
proposed fabricating yards to private owners immediately 
after they have served their emergency purpose. Chair- 
man Denman and the board doubt the wisdom of this pol- 
icy and would retain these yards in the Government serv- 
ice until it is definitely known whether the United States 
will ve compelled to utilize their facilities to maintain its 
position in world trade after the war. If turned over 
to private owners the fabricating yards could be used 
for the construction of ships for foreign account at fancy 
prices, just as most of the steel shipyards of the country 
are now tied up to foreign contracts. 

It is believed, however, that these differences can be 
adjusted satisfactorily to both sides, but the shipping 
board is prepared to insist that a definite understanding 
be reached so long as its members are in any respect re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of the money or the build- 
ing of ships. 





SEATTLE GETS BULK OF SHIPBUILDING CON- 
TRACTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 16.—Seattle leads the nation in 
the matter of shipbuilding. Shipbuilding concerns in this 
city have been awarded more contracts for steel and 
wooden ships than any other city in the United States. 
The recognition accorded by the United States Shipping 
Board of the shipbuilding advantages of this State is 
illustrated by the fact that of the eighty-two contracts 
let by the board on the Pacific coast, forty-six have gone 
to Washington shipbuilders. This recognition is no doubt 
largely due to the efforts of Capt. J. F. Blain, represent- 
ing the shipping board in the Pacific Northwest. Eighteen 
months ago Seattle shipbuilders employed about 1,000 
men. Today they employ over 10,000 men and when 
the new plants which are being constructed are ready for 
business this number will be greatly increased. Not only 
are orders being received from the United States Gov- 
ernment, but the French Government is favoring Seattle 
concerns with orders. These are for steel ships, how- 
ever, but it is expected that orders will be received for a 
number of wooden ships for the French Government. 
Portland (Ore.) concerns have already received orders 
for about twenty wooden vessels for France. 





SECOND ST. JOHN SHIPYARD ASSURED 


Sr. Joun, N. B., July 16.—The second shipyard for 
the construction of wooden vessels at St. John is assured. 
Seareely had Grant & Horne begun work on the site of 
their plant at the head of Courtenay Bay, the eastern 
harbor, than D. A. Saker set a crew of men preparing 
the ways on the Warner mill site, on the river shore op- 
posite West St. John. The city council agreed to fix his 
taxes at $200 for the first year, and at $1,000 a year 
for the next twenty years. He agrees to spend $60,000 
before December, 1918, and also pledges himself that 
the plant will not be idle for more than four consecutive 
months in any one year. He will construct at the outset 








smaller vessels than those contracted for by Grant. & 
Horne. 

Meanwhile the St. John Shipbuilding Co. is completing 
its plans to establish a third plant. Angus McLean, 
prominent lumberman of Bathurst, is interested in this 
company, which may prove to be the most ambitious of 
the three. 

A Nova Scotia newspaper notes the. arrival at Parrs- 
boro of a shipment of spars from British Columbia to be 
used in two schooners building at Port Greville. The 
freight on these spars was $1,007. 

The shipyards are experiencing some difficulty in get- 
ting skilled men, but they have been able to get foremen 
of experience. 


—_~ 
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BIG SHIP TIMBER ORDERS PLACED 


San Francisco, Cau., July 16.—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has placed an order with the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. for the delivery of 10,000,000 feet of lumber to 
the Federal authorities at Marshfield, Ore. This is the 
first order for material for the wooden merchant fleet 
which the Federal Government contemplates constructing 
to meet the U boat menace. The company will receive 
#30 a thousand feet for the full installment, which is 
one of ten to be placed. 

The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, with headquar- 
ters in Seattle, has been designated by General Goethals, 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to inspect all lum- 
ber for wooden ships to be built on the Pacific coast. 
The inspections will be made by the bureau at the mills. 

The St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., controlled by the 
Charles R. McCormick interests of this city, has been 
awarded contracts for two of the wooden steamers that 
are to be rushed for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
This concern will build the hulls only for two standard 
wooden ships of the Ferris type. They are to be com- 
pleted in ten or eleven months from the time the contract 
is signed. It is expected that the keels will be laid within 
a month from date. 





COAST SHIPBUILDING YARDS ARE BUSY 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 16.—Word has been received here 
that the United States Shipping Board has let contracts 
for the construction of two wooden snips to the Charles 
R. McCormick Shipbuilding Co. at St. Helens. The con- 
tracts were let at the company’s San Francisco office. 
The St. Helens company was the first one on the Columbia 
River to build wooden vessels and several launched from 
the ways there are now sailing the seas. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce has decided to 
organize a campaign for a 35-foot channel in the Colum- 
bia River from the mouth of the Willamette to Fort 
Vancouver. This will give to sawmills located there op- 
portunity to load deep sea-going craft that heretofore 
have been barred by the 15-foot channel. 

The Columbia River Shipbuilding Co. of this city has 
accepted contracts to build two §8000-ton steel steamers 
for the French government. The delivery of the first 
vessel is to be made a year_from now. It is also reported 
that the Northwest Steel Co. has taken contracts to build 
seven or eight steel steamers for the French Government, 
but this rumor could not be confirmed at this time, both 
President J. R. Bowles and Vice President Walter Beebe 
being out of the city. 

It is reported here that the Tregoning Boat Co. of 
Seattle is working on plans for the establishment of a 
shipbuilding plant in Portland. Frank ‘C. Tregoning, 
head of the company, was in Portland last week looking 
over the situation. A local manager has already been 
appointed in the person of H. N. Young, 324 Chapman 
Street. 

The Motorship Construction Co. at Vancouver, Wash., 
will build lifeboats on a large scale, since the consolida- 
tion of that company with the Oregon Shipbuilding Co. 
The company has contracts now ‘for the building of 
eighty-two boats. Merrill T. Reed is president of the 
consolidated companies. W. M. Umbdenstock is secre- 
tary, and J. W. Dougherty is treasurer. 

Three of the Scotch marine boilers contracted for with 
the Willamette Iron & Steel works by Moore & Scott of 
San Francisco will be shipped soon aboard the steam 
schooner Johan Poulsen. They will be lashed to the 
vessel’s deck load of lumber. 





VESSELS BEING CONSTRUCTED AT TWICE 
NORMAL COST 


Banoor, Me., July 16.—It is estimated that, because 
of high freight rates on lumber from the South, increase 
of wages and other added expenses, the fleet of vessels 
now under construction in Maine yards will cost twice .as 
much as usual. Before the war hard pine freights from 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports to Maine ranged from 
$4.75 to $7 a thousand, whereas for a long time now 
the rates have ranged between $12 and $15, and only 
last week the four-masted schooner Florence M. Thurlow, 
of Boston, was chartered from Jacksonville to Boston at 
the hitherto unheard-of rate of $20 a thousand. The 
Thurlow, carrying about 800,000 feet, will earn $16,000 
on the trip. Prices of southern pine and all other kinds 
of lumber entering into vessel construction have lately 
advanced $10 a thousand or more, and southern pine is 
difficult to get at any price. 

From Majne ports to New York the freight rate on 
spruce lumber is about $5 a thousand, while from Bridge- 
water, N. 8., the schooner Ralph M. Hayward has been 
chartered at $8 a thousand. 


BEGIN CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPYARD 

Houston, TEx., July 16.—Rapid progress is being 
made on the work of establishing the shipyard plant of 
the Pan American Trading Co., which recently acquired 
a site on the Houston Ship Channel of 5,350 acres with 
a water frontage of four and one-half miles. While thi 
company will probably secure a contract from the Govern 
ment, its present plans are to build a line of 3,000-to1 
ships to be placed in the trade with Central and South 
American ports. 

The task of clearing the ground for the shipyard wa: 
started last week when a force of men was put to work 
and the driving ot piles is now under way. The company 
has a large amount of timber on its land which is beine 
utilized. It will construct a number of wooden building: 
on its site to house the large force of workmen which wil! 
be employed when the shipbuilding program is well under 
way. 

Last Sunday John Maxey, chief engineer for the com 
pany, left for Washington, where it is understood he will 
confer with members of the Federal Shipping Board re 
garding contracts for wooden ships. The company has 
been making an offer of free sites on its tract to anyone 
wishing to bvild ships or engage in other industries. — 

A foree of torty expert shipbuilders arrived in Houston 
from New York Saturday to start the work of building 
the twelve wooden hulls which the Universal Shipbuilding 
Co. has under contract for the Government. Excavation 
for the first ways has been completed and the first pile 
driving started this week. The company is building a 
large wooden residence strueture which will be capable 
of accommodating 500 men. 





FIRST FORMAL CONTRACT FOR TACOMA 
CONCERN 

TACOMA, WASH., July 16.—First formal contracts for 
construction of wooden emergency ships at Tacoma were 
awarded last week to the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. It 
was awarded contracts for four ships and will lay the 
keel for the first of these inside of thirty days. The 
company has for some time been rushing work on a big 
shipbuilding plant it is installing on the Tacoma tide 
lands east of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill, 
and which yard will have direet rail connection with the 
St. Paul mill yards to facilitate rapid handling of lumber 
and timbers for ship construction. The company was 
organized some time ago by Henry A. Rhodes, A. G. 
Prichard, Maj. Everett G. Griggs, John S. Baker and 
other Tacoma capitalists. KE. W. Heath is the company’s 
shipbuilder and J. E. Bonnell general manager. The 
company will have the largest wooden shipbuilding plant 
in Tacoma, so designed as to permit also changing to 
steel construction if deemed advisable. 





NEW SHIPBUILDING ENTERPRISE IS 
LAUNCHED 
Sacinaw, Micu., July 16.—The Saginaw Shipbuilding 
Co., formed last week with capital stock of $350,000, of 
which $200,000 has been paid in, will build ocean-going 
steel ships, possibly also taking up wooden ship con- 
struction later. The plant will be situated upon the 


, Saginaw River, and will employ at least 1,000 men. It 


is hoped to have the building of ships under way in four 
to six months. President F. W. Wheeler is a well known 
shipbuilder, and Secretary C. W. Stiver was associated 
with him in that business at Bay City for fifteen years. 
George H. Hannum is vice president and Walter C. Hill 
treasurer. There are about fifty stockholders, mostly 
local men. 





GREAT FUTURE MARITIME DEVELOPMENT 
INDICATED 


MosiLE, ALA., July 16.—All indications point to the 
belief that Mobile is on the verge of a great development 
which will mean much to the future maritime importance 
of this port. The city will submit to the people on 
August 18 the question of the issuance of bonds to the 
amount of $600,000 for terminal improvements at Arling- 
ton, on the bay shore about three miles south of the 
center of the city. 

The J. F. Coleman Engineering Co., of New Orleans, 
last week filed options on 8,000 acres of land contiguous 
to and lying along Mobile River, Bayou Sara and Chick- 
asabogue Creek, on which it is believed there will be 
constructed an immense shipbuilding plant by some econ- 
cern of unlimited means. Judge Gary, head of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which, it is said, will build the 
plant, refused to deny or affirm the report to that effect 
current in Mobile, saying that no statement as to ship- 
building plans could be made at this time. 

Local shipbuilding concerns are all as busy as they 
can be in repair work and the construction of vessels here- 
tofore mentioned in this correspondence. 

Rolf Seeberg announced last week that plans for a 
company with a paid-up capital of $12,000,000 to operate 
extensive shipbuilding and repairing plants on Dog River, 
eight or ten miles below the city, were being formulated. 
A tract of 500 acres has been secured on the river, giving 
both water and rail transportation facilities. Capt. F. 
Hansen, who recently made an inspection of the property, 
has sailed from New York for Norway to take up the 
matter with capitalists there who are interested. The 
plans contemplate a dry dock of 10,000 tons capacity, 
with facilities for building steel ships up to 6,000 tons, 
with foundry, machine shops and related facilities. 
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RETAILERS FALL IN LINE TO HELP SAVE THE CROPS 


Will Co-operate With Farmers Who Are Practically Assured Bumper Crops—Much Lumber Being Sold for Cribs and Gran- 
aries —Increased Fall Demand From Farmers in Prospect 


Prospect for Farmer Trade Very Good 


Forp Crry, Mo.—The crop outlook is excellent. Oats are 
almost all in the shock and quality is good. Corn is late but 
looks favorable for a good crop. Prospect is bright for a 
good farmers’ trade. Most yards are well stocked but are 
having some trouble getting lumber for fall business —MINER 
& FREES. 


Will Need to Build Corn Cribs 


Fort Mapison, Iowa.—Have talked. with a good many 
farmers, most of whom are fixed to house their small grain, 
but if corn matures more cribs will be needed. Lumber stocks 
are below normal in this section, but dealers are trying to 
remedy that as fast as possible—Hawkryr LUMBER Co. 





Farmers Are Doing Some Building 


MouIne, Inu.—Crops in this community are looking fine. 
Farmers are doing some building in order to care for the har- 
yest. Stocks of lumber are ample to care for any business 
that may arise.—MUELLER LUMBER Co, 


Says Lumber Dealers Should Educate the Farmers 


CENTERVILLE, lowa.—Your editorial “How the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealer Can Help Win the War” is timely and should be 
read by every lumberman in this country. Crop prospects 
were never better. We think lumber dealers should try to 
educate the public, showing them that it is to their advantage 
to save everything produced, and the only way to do so is to 
have proper facilities for housing it. We enclose a couple of 
advertisements which we are running and which we think are 
along the lines suggested.—FISHER LUMBER Co. 

{These advertisements refer solely to farm buildings and 
emphasize the idea that this year everything should not only 
be housed, but housed better than ever before.—EDIToR.] 





State Official Thinks Suggestion Is Timely 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Your suggestion about making prep- 
arations to care for the harvest is a very timely one. I think 
the wide awake farmers of Illinois appreciate the situation 
and will make arrangements to meet it—CHARLES ADKINS, 
State Director of Agriculture. 





Much Lumber Needed to House Crops 


Kanoka, Mo.—Crop prospects are exceptionally good. 
There will be an exceptionally large yield of oats and con- 
siderable corn. We are enclosing copy of a letter which we 
are sending to all the farmers of this community, urging them 
to conserve the food supply by properly storing their grain. 
Prospects for the sale of silos are also very good, as there are 
but few in this vicinity and it is a recognized fact that silage 
is a very cheap feed. The stave construction type of silo is 
preferred around here. We think it will take a large quantity 
of lumber properly to store the crops in this section, altho 
we do not think the farmers will build any more than abso- 
lutely necessary, nor will they build as permanent struc- 
tures as in normal times. Realizing the situation we are 
more heavily stocked than ever before at this time of the year, 
as we figure that lumber will be very hard to get this fall as 
the car shortage grows more serious every day. We expect 
a good trade this fall—-KanoKka LuMBER & CoaL Co. 


Farmers Coédperating to Produce and Save 
Mo.uing, Kan.—Crop prospects are very good, except that 
the drought seriously threatens the corn crop. Conservation 
of crops is being looked after and we find the farmers co- 
operating in every way to produce and save and win the war. 
—TurnNer, Freep & Co. 


Says Idea Is a Good One 


CIMARRON, KAN.—Your idea is a good one, but does not 
apply to our section this year, as crops are poor. Stocks of 
lumber are fully adequate for all needs.—C, C. IspLY LUMBER 
Co. 





Considerable New Storage Will Be Needed 


Ursana, ILt.—We have been doing quite a bit of thinking 
as to what will be the disposition of the farmers’ crops this 
year, consequently your editorials come to us at the right 
time. We are making every effort to show the farmer where 
he stands in this respect. Some of them have already thought 
this out and are working on additional grain storage. Tak- 
ing this section as a whole the crops are looking the best in 
years. From a general survey of this community it would 
seem that there will have to be quite an amount of additional 
storage provided for the coming crops, as it seems out of the 
question that all this grain can be shipped to the central 
markets and the seaboard, in view of the freight congestion 
and car shortage. _Lumbermen in the larger towns are fairly 
well stocked, but in the smaller towns stocks are poorly as- 
sorted.— HuntTER, Rourke & Co. 





Farmers Are Getting Their Buildings in Shape 


CHILTON, W1s.—We have been running advertisements in 
lecal papers along the lines you suggest, and must say that 
we have had the best yard trade in our history. Crops look 
exceptionally fine, and with reasonably good weather condi- 
tions we should have a banner year. Farmers are not com- 
plaining much about the labor problem, and are making it a 
point to get their buildings in good shape to take care of the 
crops. We are going to run another advertisement next 
week along the lines suggested by youu—DorSCHEL, SCHULTZ 
& Co. 





Building Many Granaries and Cribs 


GirrorpD, ILu.—This section will be well prepared to house 
the crops. We probably have as many combination corn 
and oats cribs as any part of the State. Our farmers build 
large cribs, averaging fourteen feet on the outside, double, 
with a large oats bin overhead in the center. The cribs will 
run twenty-eight to forty-eight feet long. We have furnished 
lumber for more of these cribs to date than all of last year. 
This is a small town but a rich farming community. We 
have supplied lumber for ten cribs, the material for which 
will average $650 each. One customer, agent for a nonresi- 
dent landlord, is building six granaries for oats alone. He 
has sufficient grain storage for his tenants, but has been in 
the habit of hauling his rent oats direct from the thresher 
to the elevator, and this year expects to bin the grain on the 
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No Grain Sacks and No Cars| 


To Ship in and I am Ready to Thresh Tomorrow 





T™ present day American farmer isa business man and as such he is far sighted and he is doing 
just as any other far sighted business man would do under the circumstances; that is, he is 
providing storage room for the abundant crop he is about to harvest. 


He is now preparing to take care of his wheat 
and oats; he is not waiting until the thresher 
whistles in his field and there are no grain sacks 
‘in town. 

He is building a LOMOCO Granary. You 
know from last year’s experience that every 
bushel of grain you store doubles in value inside 
of three or four months. You know the world is 
Short on grain. You know that the man 
that has storage room and will hold his grain 
until after the rush is over dt threshing time 
is the man that will be in a position to set the 
price. He is the man that will harvest a crop of 
grain and a bigger crop of profit. 

Lomoco Plain Granary, 500 bu. - - $ 35 
Lomoco Plain Granary, 1000 bu. - - $ 70 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW °” GRANARY Lomoco Substantial Granary, 1000 bu. $ 98 
Camcity 1000 Busnen Lomoco Substantial Granary, 2000 bu. $140 
The Lomoco Granary is built so it will stand up under the trying test of heavy wheat and 
oats. They are solid, tight and strong. A Lomoco granary will make it possible for you to rea- 
lize from 100 to 200 per certt more for what you raise. 
If you will call at our yard we will be glad to show you the material that is used in building 
the Lomoco Granary, and show you just how it is built. 


Loganz Moore Lumber Co. 
PHONE 18 BUTLER, MISSOURI 














farm. We firmly believe that by Sept. 1, if the oats and 
wheat crops turn out as expected, the retail lumber dealer 
who has the stock will sell his share, but as to getting new 
stock we think the chances will be worse than last fall. You 
know, we lumbermen come in about last when it comes to 
getting cars for shipment.—ELLIs LUMBER Co. 


Forecasts Bumper Crops and Some Building 
LOSTANT, ILL.—Prospects for big yields were never better 
in this territory. As to the housing of grain, farmers in 
this vicinity are well prepared as a rule. There are a few, 
however, who have not sufficient grain room, but indications 
are that they will erect proper buildings before fall—HuNTER, 
ALLEN & Co. 





Exceptional Crop Yields Assured 
FREDERICKTOWN, Mo—Crop prospects are exceedingly 
good. Wheat greatly exceeds the estimates; a fine crop of 
oats is assured, potatoes are very good, and recent rains 
have helped the corn. Threshing has begun and quality of 
the wheat is first-class —FREDERICKTOWN LUMBER Co. 


Repairing Old Buildings and Erecting New 


Hesston, Kan.—Threshing is in full blast and wheat is of 
good quality, averaging about twenty bushels per acre. I 
have sold considerable lumber for repairing old buildings, and 
there have also been quite a few new granaries erected in this 
vicinity —E. G. Bouz. 


Considerable Lumber Will Be Needed 
GRIGGSVILLE, ILL.—Prospects for corn were never better, 
and the oats crop will be the largest ever raised here. In 
our opinion it will take considerable lumber to properly care 
for the crops this year—HuNTER LUMBER Co. 





Anticipates Heavy Trade from Farmers 

Forrest, Inu.—We have been out among the farmers quite 
a bit and find crop prospects excellent. There seems to be 
plenty of labor to take care of the crops in this vicinity. We 
have sold several nice crib bills, also barn bills, and find the 
farmer is planning to store and hold the coming crop. We 
believe that with favorable outcome we will have a very 
heavy trade from the farmers during the fall months. In 
our opinion the best plan is to go out among the farmers, let 
them know that you consider their judgment best, gain their 
confidence, then you will have no trouble doing business. 
High prices have not curtailed farm building noticeably as 
the farmer is getting extra good prices for all he produces.— 
Forrest LUMBER Co. 









































Subject to Approved Road Condition. 
No, 9—500 bushel size, complete..... cvecseuteveebels este. cteese 


No. 10—1,000 bushel size, complete..... » secede 3 
No, 11—2 000 bushel, complete, with drive 
No, 12—2,000 bushel crib and 3,000 bushel pesrery combined, with drive. . 
All granaries lined inside with good shiplap. 
Price includes ALL lumber and ALL millwork, 
Also the UN-X-LD Road Drag 
Good roads help make good farms. 
Good drags make good roads. 






Towa law effective July 4, 1917, re- 
quires roads to be dragged after’ each 
rain. For this job no tool equals this 7x10 UN-X-LD ROA 
Drag No. 1 Bolted, ironed and painted. — 
Drag No. 2 Bolted, but not ironed or painted ........... 
Drag No. 3 Spiked, not ironed or WR. cc csccuniesion, 
John W, Barry, President. W. H. McClintock, Treasurer, 
0. T. Barry, Secretary. D. 8. Barry, Superintendent. 





HAWKEYE LUMBER AND COAL CO, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


BY THE DAM. PHONE 769, 


Has Sold Many Granaries 


BuTLeR, Mo.—Enclosed are copies of advertisements we 
have been using to sell granaries, and we have surely sold a 
lot of them. For instance, we sold three granaries today. 
Crop prospects are good. We have a big stock of lumber on 
hand.—LoGaAN-Moorre LUMBER Co. 


[The advertisements referred to, one of which is herewith 
reproduced in greatly reduced form, emphasize some of the 
facts discussed editorially in recent issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with regard to urgent need of increased grain 
storage on the farms on account of impending car shortage, 
restricted export outlet, and other abnormal conditions exist- 
ing this year.—EDITOoR.] 


Crops Will Be Safely Housed 


BRILLION, W1Ss.—Farmers in this section are well equipped 
to take care of their crops. There has been a great deal of 
building done here in the last three or four years, such as en- 
larging barns and sheds. The labor question is a hard one, 
but we do not think crops in this section will suffer from 
lack of help.—BrILLION LUMBER Co. 


Plans Canvass of Farmers 


OTTtuMWA, Iowa.—The recent editorial in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about “How the Retail Lumber Dealer Can Help 
Win the War” is very good. We have already laid our plans 
to canvass every farmer tributary to our four yards and ex- 
plain the necessity for having proper facilities to take care of 
their grain and stock. Stocks of lumber in this part of the 
country are insufficient to care for the fall trade if the farm- 
ers do anything like the amount of building we expect. Crops 
on the whole were never better in this community.—TISDALB 
LUMBER Co. 





Governor of Illinois Commends Plan 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—I heartily thank you for sending me 
copy of editorial recently appearing in your paper. I greatly 
appreciate your patriotic efforts and shali be pleased to bring 
your letter to the attention of the Director of Agriculture.— 
FRANK O. LowpEN, Governor of Illinois. 


Campaign Strikes a Vital Note 

Cepar Rapips, {owa—tI certainly noticed your recent edi- 
torials urging lumber dealers to codjperate with the farmers 
toward providing storage facilities for the grain crop. We 
have been acting along this line, and think you have struck 
a very vital note in the campaign for the summer, not only 
for the lumber business but to accomplish a patriotic purpose. 
I hope you will write to each member of our State defense 
council, as well as the defense councils of other States, and 
try to get some action in this direction. I am enclosing copy 
of an advertisement which we have been running along these 
very lines —HAWKEYE LUMBER & CoaL Co. 


Expresses Approval of Conservation Effort 
Kansas City, Mo.—We assure you that all lumbermen, 
including ourselves, appreciate the effort you are making to 
insure proper storage of grain crops as outlined in your edi- 
torial of July 7.~-THomas 8S. DENNIS & Co. 


Illinois Council of Defense Codperates 


B. F. Harris, president of the First National Bank of 
Champaign, Ill.; member of State Council of Defense, and 
large land owner, writes: I have your letter with most 
interesting enclosures (reprints of editorials). I have sug- 
gested te our Council of Defense that we take up the matter 
of cribs and granaries ; in fact, I dictated a little story along 
that line a few days ago. That is one of the reasons why I 
wanted Mr. Sconce of the advisory board of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to see your editorial. 


Crop Prospects Are Best in Years 

Pmporia, KAN.—A very large acreage of corn is planted in 
this section and good rains for the next thirty days will 
insure the largest crop ever raised here. The wheat acreage 
is also unusually large and the yield will average at least 
thirty bushels an acre. Corn is never shipped out of the 
county, and most years additional corn has to be shipped in 
to finish fattening the stock. We do not expect to move a 
great deal of lumber this fall to house crops. We have about 
the usual stock on hand, Competent help is rather scarce, 
but we do not think there will be any loss of crops because of 
lack of men.—EMporiaA LUMBER & COAL Co, 


Thinks American Lumberman Puts Situation Clearly 


FisHER, ILL.—I am doing what I can toward conserving 
food crops, but never saw the situation so clearly as you 
put it in your recent editorial, and I assure you I shall do 
what I can to pass it along. Corn is good but a little late; 
oats good; hay short. I estimate that about the usual 
amount of lumber will be required to properly save the crops, 
as most of our farmers have permanent cribs and granaries, 
—J. E. McJILTon. 


More Housing May Be Needed 


BuLair, Wis.—The crop outlook is very good, and there is 
a sufficiency of farm labor at present. Our community is 
pretty well built up, altho there may be some more grain 
housing required.—THomas HoGan & Son. 


Endorses Views of American Lumberman 

RUSHVILLE, ILL.—1] read your editorial on “How the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealer Can Help Win the War” and endorse 
what it says. Crop prospects, excepting wheat, are good. 
There is probably sufficient help to handle the harvest. 
Stocks of lumber are fairly good. Am not prepared to say 
how much lumber will be required to save the crops.—J. G. 
NOLAN. 








Iowa Dealer Preaches Saving Doctrine’ 


CLINTON, Iowa.—We are certainly interested in your edi- 
torials and discussions as to the importance of our farmers 
providing such buildings and improvements as will conserve 
their products. We have ‘been preaching this for some time 
in our weekly change of newspaper advertisements. Oats 
promises an excellent crop; corn is in good condition but 
about two weeks late. We believe there is more lumber on 
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hand today in the yards of Iowa retailers than ever before. 
Because of the car shortage dealers generally try to provide 
themselves early with sufficient stock to take care of their 
requirements for the entire season. Those who have not 
done this are shortsighted, in our opinion, as we expect a 
fair demand from the farmers during the rest of the year. 
Town trade, however, will be light.—[Name omitted by re- 
quest.] 


Farmers Will Repair and Build to House Crops 


Avery, Iowa.—The general crop outlook in this part of 
Iowa is good. Indications are for a good fall trade, as most 
farmers will have to do repairing and new building to take 
eare of their crops. Stocks are in fairly good shape and 
movement from mills improving.—V. J. CRAVER, manager 
Hawkeye Lumber Co. 


Crop Storage Will Require Much Lumber 


Coon Rapips, Iowa.—Indications are for good crop yields, 
and there is sufficient help for the harvest. We have a good 
stock of lumber but think before winter it will be very low 
on account of demands for taking care of the crops.—JOYCE 
LUMBER Co. 





Farmers Are Well Prepared to Save Crops 
ORANGE CiTy, Iowa.—Small grain promises a big yield. 
Corn is late but a very good stand. Generally speaking, our 
farmers are well prepared for housing their grain. Labor 
commands good wages but there is sufficient for harvesting. 
Lumber stocks in this community are above the average.— 
J.J. VAN EIZENGA. 


Western Kansas Will Build Many Silos 

MANHATTAN, Kan.—The division of extension of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College is conducting an aggressive 
campaign for increasing the use of silos. I think a large 
number will be constructed in western Kansas but I doubt 
there being any great interest in the eastern part of the 
State, as prices for corn are very high and some reluctance 
prevails among farmers to put in Silos for corn that can be 
sold upward of $1 a bushel. Should we have a statewide 
rain soon the corn crop will be heavy, as the acreage is un- 
usually large. In such case more crib room would be needed. 
—Epwarpb C. JOHNSON, director Extension Service. 








A Community Which Believes in Preparedness 
ALTON, Ilowa.—The farmers in our territory are in excel- 
lent condition to take care of all the crops they can raise. 
Most of our farmers have splendid buildings or are in a po- 
sition to put up more if needed. The stock of lumber is 
very good.—I’. M. SLAGLE & Co. 


Unusually Large Amount of Fencing Needed 


Braver DAM, Wis.—There is every prospect of an unusu- 
ally large crop in this vicinity. This is a great stock-raising 
district and comparatively little grain is shipped out. There- 
fore it will require but little extra lumber to take care of the 
biggest crop the land could produce, but on account of the 
high price of feed there is certain to be an unusually large 
amount of fencing in order to take advantage of fall feed.— 
C. STARKWEATHER & Son (INC.). 


Harvest Needs Demand Much Lumber 


DALLAS ILL.—This community will harvest the biggest 
corn, oats and potato crops we have ever had. We have suffi- 
cient help to care for the crops. It will require a lot of 
lumber to repair and build after harvest.—M. F. DELLMER. 


Prospective Big Lumber Demand from Farmers 


DELAVAN, ILL.—In our advertisements in the local papers 
recently we have been making urgent appeals to the farmers 
to be prepared to store their grain, as a patriotic duty as well 
as for individual benefit. I was driving in the country yes- 
terday, and think crop prospects are the best I ever saw. 
Believe there will be sufficient labor to harvest the crops. 
We have the largest stock on hand that we have ever had, 
and believe this is also true of the smaller yards. In my 
judgment there will be a big demand for building material 
from the farm trade after harvest, but very little building in 
town.—C,. K. MILLION, Manager Wayne Bros. Lumber Co. 


Is in Full Sympathy with Movement 


SANDWICH, ILL.—After reading your editorial upon need of 
additional grain storage we are in full sympathy with the 
suggestions therein contained. Crop prospects here are very 
fair; hay a short crop; with fair weather oats will make a 
big crop; corn is a good stand but much of it is very late. 
Lumber stocks in this section are generally in good shape.— 
MosHeER & CASTLE. 


Old Settlers Never Saw Crops Better 


Macome, ILL.—Crops in this community were never better, 
so the old settlers say. Oats is reported to yield 60 to 80 
bushels an acre. Corn is looking fine. Lumber stocks carried 
at this point are the largest ever on hand at this time of 
year, and with what is ordered we will be able to take care 
of all the business that may develop this fall—CHARLES 
HANAN. 





Farmers Are Wide Awake to the Situation 


HAMILTON, Mo.—Crop prospects are excellent, and farm- 
ers are vitally awake to the proposition of saving all their 
crops and conserving the food supply in every way possible. 
They are excellently provided with buildings for this purpose. 
There is some new building going on and some repairing, and 
the matter of taking care of the harvest is well in hand. All 
the high school boys quit school early in the season and no 
additional help is needed. Lumber stocks are larger than 
usual. There should be considerable new building later in 
the year. The most urgent necessity for assuring a normal 
retail trade this fall is to disabuse the minds of our custom- 
ers of the idea that lumber is high in proportion to prices of 
farm products, which is not the case. Much publicity is 
going to be needed to correct this false impression—NortTH 
Missouri LUMBER Co. 


Believe in Good Buildings and Plenty of Them 


DYERSVILLE, IowA.—Small grain, clover and timothy prom- 
ise very good yields. Corn is a good stand and healthy but 
about two weeks late. Farmers are well fixed for help. .Lum- 
ber stocks are good. We do not expect any extra business on 
account of farmers needing more storage. Our farming com- 
munity believes in good buildings and plenty of them, and is 
well prepared to take care of all grain, as well as machinery, 
in permanent buildings. We expect to sell some corn crib 
bills for large double cribs with drives, of which we sell a 
number each year. Granaries are about all up for this year. 
Hope your campaign will accomplish a lot of good.—JoHN 
EREYMANN. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS ENDORSE PLAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—Without exception, high 
officials of the Government who have read the editorials 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under the caption ‘‘The 
Lumber Retailer’s Part in the Conservation of Food- 
stuffs’’ have strongly commended the idea as an excellent 
one. 

Herbert C. Hoover, food administrator, was able only 
to skim thru the article, because of press of business, 
but immediately gave it his unqualified endorsement and 
commended the LUMBERMAN for its disposition to co- 
éperate along constructive lines in the great work of 
finding a satisfactory solution of the food problem. 

Mr. Hoover referred your correspondent to G. Harold 
Powell, until a few days ago connected with the citrus 
fruit industry of California and now looking after ques- 
tions of storage and transportation for the Food Admin- 
istration. Mr. Powell said: ‘‘The idea is economically 
sound and a very practical one. In addition to the 
patriotic side, it can be pressed upon the lumber retailer 
as a strictly business proposition. My judgment is that 
this line should be followed in these matters when it is 
possible to do so. 

‘¢In this connection every man must know that if the 
farmers are to receive a fair return for their work they 
must be prepared to store a portion of various crops when 
the market is not in condition to receive them. Other- 
wise the products are wasted and neither the farmers nor 
the consumers derive any benefit. As a business proposi- 
tion the lumber retailer could well afford to keep on 
hand in his yards a sufficient quantity of lumber to meet 
demands by the farmers of the country for material 
with which to construct corn cribs, to repair barns and 
to provide other storage facilities to help preserve and 
conserve the products which they raise. 

‘«The mere fact that such an idea is being circulated 
should have the effect of making both the lumber retailer 
and the farmer think seriously on this subject. In fact, 
I have no doubt but thousands of new cribs and other 
storage buildings will be constructed this year and many 
more old barns, cribs and other buildings put into shape 
for use in part for storage purposes. 

‘«We are about to inaugurate a campaign to have every 
big store in the country establish a department for 
handling perishable fruits and vegetables. Many stores 
lose money on canned goods from time to time. Some 
lose money on the perishable stuff, but we find upon 
careful investigation that this project can be advanced 
on strictly business lines, as well as on patriotic grounds. 
We are convinced it can be made a great success as a 
business proposition. 

‘*TIn connection with the project for the construc- 
tion of storage facilities on the farms, it would be well 
to go a step further and advocate storage rooms in the 
cellars of our modern city homes. Nearly every house- 
holder could provide a small storage room in one corner 


of his cellar. It would be good judgment and good 
business, and would aid materially in solving the problem 
of food conservation. It would not promote hoarding to 
any considerable extent, but would be productive of thrift 
and foresight. The retail lumberman could well afford 
as a purely business proposition to interest himself in 
this project, as well as in the project to have the farmer 
provide more adequate storage facilities.’’ 

The editorial was shown to several members of com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense. All of them 
at once remarked that the project was feasible and sound 
and should be encouraged and promoted. 

The Department of Agriculture’ yesterday sent out a 
press notice on a forthcoming bulletin containing helpful 
and practical suggestions for the construction of storage 
facilities for potatoes on the farm or in cities and towns. 
This is in line with the project advocated by the 
LUMBERMAN. The understanding is that similar bulle- 
tins will shortly be prepared dealing wita the construction 
of corn cribs and other storage facilities. In some sec- 
tions, especially in the South where drainage is poor, 
insulated frame structures built entirely above the ground 
must be depended upon. 

The potato bulletin goes on with practical suggestions 
for the construction of various types of potato storage 
houses to meet climatic conditions in various sections of 
the country. 

The importance of providing such facilities in the case 
of potatoes is very great, especially at this time, for the 
reason that the country has produced a bumper crop of 
approximately a half billion bushels, according to latest 
estimates. Last year’s crop was away under 400,000,000 
bushels. Unless adequate provision is made for storage 
much of this crop will be lost, which would tend to dis- 
courage the planting of increased areas again next year 
and also to keep the price of potatoes up. On the other 
hand, if the producers dispose of their crop to the first 
buyer who happens along they are likely to take a much 
lower price than they are entitled to receive and their 
product may go straight into the hands of speculators, 
which also would tend to boost the price, despite the 
increased yield. 

Farm storage of any important crop necessarily will 
have a marked effect on the speculators’ activities and it 
will be an effect which will react to the benefit of both 
the farmer and the consumer, according to officials who 
have given the subject close study. 

In the case of flour the Government does not advocate 
storage in excess of the current needs of the householder 
or the retailer. This is due to the tendency of flour to 
spoil under certain conditions. Because of the need for 
conserving all food, the Department of Agriculture today 
issued a statement concerning flour storage, stating prin- 
ciples which are designed to eliminate spoilage altogether. 





TELLS OF BRITISH HARDWOOD REQUIREMENTS 


New York, July 17.—For the purpose of establishing 
closer relations with the American producers of hardwood, 
the Liverpool Hardwood Lumber Co., one of the leading 
hardwood lumber merchants in Liverpool, recently de- 
cided to open an American branch. In accordance with 
that decision the company selected one of its experts, 
Maurice J. Saperstone, who had traveled for it in all 
parts of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and au- 
thorized him to establish a branch in New York City. 
Mr. Saperstone opened the branch office at 50 Church 
Street, where he received the New York representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and gave an interview on 
hardwood conditions in England. Said Mr. Saperstone: 


Conditions created by the war are, of course, very much 
out of the ordinary but not nearly so bad as one might 
think. Stocks are low, prices are very high, and the em- 
bargo discourages imports. But nearly two years ago, in 
anticipation of conditions now prevailing, we got a large 
stock from America and we are still drawing upon that sup- 
ply. The Government has made heavy drafts upon the 
available material and, as is probably known, the timber 
upon the estates of titled Englishmen and other landed pro- 
prietors has been cut down and continues to be, to fill the 
demand. 

Lumber deale1s, as well as all other concerns, are taxed 
over 60 percent of their excess war profits, exclusive of 
$1,000 allowed them, so that in spite of the high prices 
profits in the business have not been large. 

Labor, too, has been high and a great deal of it is now 
being performed by patriotic women. I myself have seen 
women working in sawmills, taking the places of the men 
who are in the trenches in France. 


Mr. Saperstone was asked whether the British lumber 
trade was dependent entirely for hardwood upon the 
American producers. He replied: 


Not entirely, but largely. We used to get fine hardwood 
from Austria and Russia but it was of special quality for 
special purposes and naturally at special prices. For ordi- 
nary uses, mainly for cabinet making, American hardwood 
was most in demand and could be had at prices that per- 
mitted a fair return to the merchants. Most of this came 
from the southern and middle western States. From Canada 
and also Norway, Sweden and Russia has come a good deal 
of spruce, birch, beech and maple, etc. 


Asked whether the prices of hardwood were subject to 
manipulation by the British lumber exchanges, ‘Mr. 
Saperstone said: 


They are not. The lumber exchange, which meets ever 
Monday in Liverpool, and the Manchester Exchange, whic 
meets every Tuesday, and the various other lumber exchanges 
discuss the general conditions of the British market but none 
of them attempts to fix or influence current prices. Each 
dealer makes his contracts without regard to the procedure 
of his competitors. The market is an open one and, as I 
have indicated, the chief problem at present is, in the face 
of the embargo, one of supply. That is one of the reasons 
my firm has opened an American branch. It always has an 
eye to the future and it also seeks to get into close touch 
with producers. I hope soon to visit the leading centers of 
the trade in the United States and I might, after that, give 
you a more interesting interview. ; 


Mr. Saperstone was reminded of a current prediction 
that the war was nearing its end and was asked of the 
company’s plans after the war. He replied: 

We are making plans for six months hence and these plans 


will not be greatly altered if the war comes to a sudden end. 
Naturally, the demand for hardwood, now sharp in the ex- 


treme, would be augmented by the necessity of restoring the 
ravages caused by the war. We are in the position of hav- 
ing a strong present demand, taking into consideration the 
condition, with a shortage of raw material and facing the 
possibility of a still stronger demand and probably an inade- 
quate supply. I look for the most active market for Ameri- 
can hardwoods with corresponding prosperity for timber 
men and lumber manufacturers alike when the embargo is 
lifted and real peace conditions are restored. 

One thing that will have to be looked after is the widening 
competition of Japanese oak. Jap oak has been tried out in 
the British market with some degree of success and the oak 
manufacturers here will do well to have that point in view. 
Oak, it must be remembered, is one of the chief hardwood 
imports of Great Britain. Business relations between Great 
Britain and the United States have always been pleasant and 
successful in the past and there is no reason why in the 
future these two countries, which are united by the bonds of 
a common language, common sympathy and have practically 
the same business principles, should not be brought into still 
closer relationship in the lumber trade. 


Mr. Saperstone, who might be mistaken for a successful 
business Yankee from New York or Illinois except for his 
use of Londonese English, expects to do much traveling 
thru the States in the interest of his firm. He is already 
making plans to enlarge the American headquarters of 
his firm the moment the embargo on hardwood is lifted. 





WHAT THEY FOUND IN DRIVING AN OIL WELL 


The wonderful lasting qualities of both cedar and ey- 
press have again been strikingly illustrated. Oil compa- 
nies keep logs of their drilling operations, and the charac- 
ter of the strata encountered is subjected to minute an- 
alysis. A log of a well known company operating in Texas 
showed the following strata found at various depths in 
digging a 750-foot well: Surface, gray sand; 85 feet, 
clay; 200 feet, blue shale; 250 feet, cypress wood; 300 
feet, sandstone; 375 feet, hard rock; 400 feet, shells; 525 
feet, cedar logs; 550 feet, gypsum; 560 feet, sulphur; 570 
feet, salt. No oil was found in this well. 





OLD WOODEN VESSELS SOLD AT MODERN 
PRICES 


Banoor, Mz., July 16.—The lasting qualities of east- 
ern-built wooden vessels is shown by the fact that two 
schooners, one 35, the other 48 years old, have been sold 
within the last few days at prices that could be ob- 
tained only for vessels in good condition. The’ three- 
masted schooner Carrie A. Bucknam, built in 1882 at 
Verona, Me., was sold to K. H. Butler & Co. (Ince.), of 
New York, for $24,000. Nine years ago Mulvany Bros. 
and others of Bangor, Castine and New York, paid $6,500 
for this schooner. It has a very heavy frame and is said 
to be as sound today as ever. 

Capt. Howard B. Look, of Bangor, has sold the schoon- 
er Gilbert Stancliff, to Capt. John Stevens, of Rockland, 
at a much higher price than he paid for it seventeen years 
ago. The Gilbert Stancliff was built at Middletown, 
Conn., in 1869, has been constantly in the coastwise trade 
since that time and is so good today that it is considered 
fit to carry coal around Cape Cod. 
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TO ASSIST IN EXPEDITION OF CAR MOVEMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—The Consolidated En- 
gineering Co., of Baltimore, has been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of the National Guard camp 
at Charlotte, N. C. ; 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received 
orders to furnish the lumber required for the National 
Guard camps at Alexandria, La., Fort Worth, Tex., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., and Deming, N. M. The probability is 
that the Southern Pine Bureau also will receive orders 
for material for the camps at Houston and Waco, Tex., 
and Ft. Sill, Okla. 

M. P. Pearsall, connected with the Southern Pacific 
Railway at New Orleans, has been assigned to duty as the 
representative of the railroads war board in the office 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. The ap- 
pointment is designed to assist in the expedition of 
car movements to. handle lumber for Government ac- 
count. Many complaints continue to reach the Southern 
Pine and other emergency bureaus regarding the failure 
of railroads to furnish cars to move lumber for Govern- 
ment work on cantonment camps and elsewhere. 





ISSUANCE OF LICENSES TO BE HANDLED 
LOCALLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, in response to a question as to how ports not 
having branch offices of the Department of Commerce 
might obtain export licenses, said: 


Instructions have been given to arrange as rapidly as 
possible for the issuance of licenses at Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, Galveston and Los Angeles. Some 
applications filed at these ports may require reference to 
Washington, but as many as possible will be handled locally. 
Issuance of licenses at other ports will be considered as the 
need for so doing may develop. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS LUMBER FOR USE IN 
FRANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—The War Department 
wants 25,000,000 feet of lumber for construction work in 
France by Nov. 1. Five million feet are to be delivered 
by Aug. 15, another 5,000,000 feet by Sept. 15, 8,000,000 
by Oct. 1 and 5,000,000 feet by Nov. 1. Meanwhile, con- 
siderable quantities of lumber will be required not spe- 
cifically included in these items. 

One item is 550,000 railroad ties which are wanted in 
three shipments, the first to comprise 100,000 ties and the 
remaining two double that number. 

These additional yellow pine items are wanted for the 
receiving dock in France: Piling, 1,400 70-foot, 1,470 
65-foot, 2,000 55-foot and 2,000 45-foot. Timbers, 700 
pieces of 12x12, 24,700 pieces 12x12, 26,500 pieces of 
12x12-20; indefinite number 3x12-16; 3,500 of 3x12-20, 
1,400 of 3x12-22, 700 of 3x12-26 and 10,000 of 4x10-20. 
Flooring, 1,200,000 feet, board measure, of 3x3; 120,000 
feet, board measure, of 2x4. 

The railroad ties wanted are to be 6 by 8 inches and 
8 feet in length, so called ‘‘Fort’’ ties, which corre- 
spond to the western classification specifications. They 
possibly will be creosoted. 

Samuel M. Felton is working. with Maj. W. H. Rose, 
of the engineer corps, regarding the purchase of lumber 
and timber required for use in France, largely for docks, 
yards and railroads, including terminals for handling 
American troops and supplies. 





FORTY PERCENT OF ORDERS LOADED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—Up to July 17 about 
{0 percent of the lumber ordered by the War and Navy 
departments for construction work at various points 
had been loaded. Of the cantonment orders 43.6 per- 
cent had been loaded on that date. The aggregate 
number of cars reported to the lumber committee as 
loaded is 5,588. . 
Today 676 cars were reported loaded with lumber. 





PROSPECTIVE HEAVY LUMBER ORDERS OF 
ARMY REQUIREMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau is figuring on placing ultimately or- 
ders for approximately 150,000,000 feet for Government 
construction. Up to today the North Carolina Pine Bu- 
reau had placed orders for 70,000,000 feet. 

It is estimated that the big army camp to be con- 
structed at Newport News, Va., in North Carolina terri- 
tory, will call for 35,000,000 feet of lumber, covering 
heavy timbers and piling for docks and large storehouses. 
A similar amount will be required for the camp near New 
York. The North Carolina Pine Bureau is figuring on 
furnishing the lumber for both camps, which would mean 
70,000,000, or exactly the amount already placed with 
the mills for cantonments and other construction. 

Several aerial coastal stations and the Charlotte (N. C.) 
National Guard camp should go to North Carolina pine. 

The Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau is scheduled 
to furnish the lumber for the National Guard camps at 
Greenville and Spartansburg, 8. C., and Augusta and 
Macon, Ga, 

The West Alabama Emergency Bureau is expected to 
land the contracts for lumber at Anniston and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

The Southern Pine Bureau ordinarily should furnish 
lumber for Hattiesburg, Miss.; Alexandria, La.; Ft. 
Houston, Ft. Worth and Waco, Tex.; Ft. Sill, Okla., and 
is figuring on ways and means of reaching Deming, N. M. 

The Linda Vista and Palo Alto (Cal.) camps probably 
will go to California sugar pine. 


LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


There promises to be'a steady demand for lumber for 
the Government from day to day as new orders or pros- 
pective orders turn up. 

In the immediate future the War Department will want 
lumber for several more of the twenty-four aviation 
training fields, and plans are now being made to go ahead 
with construction generally on this work. 

In addition to contracts which are announced here from 
time to time bills of lumber are being purchased in rela- 
tively small quantities by Government agents in localities 
where it is required for one purpose or another. 

BPP BB DDD PPD PP 
MAY ESTABLISH TERMINAL STORAGE AREAS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—A statement authorized 
by the storage committee of the Council of National De- 
fense today announces that expenditures in excess of 
$50,000,000 for terminal storage areas at or near sea- 
board will undoubtedly be necessary. Large quantities of 
lumber will be required. 





DR. PRATT RETIRED FROM THE EXPORT 
BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—Announcement was 
made here today of the resignation of Dr. E. E. Pratt as 
head of the Bureau. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, the resignation being made at 
the request of Secretary of Commerce, William C, Red- 
field. Secretary Redfield would not comment upon the 
situation other than to say that the resignation was asked 
and accepted for ‘‘the good of the service.’’ 





CALL FOR CHOICE STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 
FOR DOCKS 

WasuHIneToNn, D. C., July 17.—The committee on lum- 
ber today received from Maj. W. H. Rose of the army 
engineer corps a copy of an advertisement calling for 
approximately 4,000,000 feet of dense yellow pine lum- 
ber and timber to be used in the construction of a large 
receiving dock for American troops landing in France. 

Many of the items on the schedule call for 85 percent 
heart, which is said by practical lumber men to be a 
wholly unnecessary requirement, inasmuch as the mate- 
rial is to be put into a temporary structure. Further- 
more, the high grade heart lumber is believed to be more 
badly needed for ship schedules than for any other pur- 
pose when less exacting grades would do equally well. 





COMMONWEALTH OF IOWA 
Executive Department 


Des Moines, July 18, 1917. 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Hole: . 

I have transmitted to our State agricultural 
department the editorial you sent me, with the 
suggestion that it be reprinted in as many publi- 
cations as possible. Cordially yours, 


W. L. HARDING, Governor. 











Heretofore, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
quartermaster corps of the army and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy have shown a disposition 
to comply with all reasonable suggestions made by the 
Lumber Committee and other practical lumbermen in 
straightening out their specifications. It is believed, 
therefore, they will modify this schedule, which, of 
course, does not call for a‘large bill of lumber. The 
yellow pine men will furnish the schedule as originally 
required if necessary. : 

The schedule cails for 600 pieces of rough timber 8x16- 
inch, 32-foot, aggregating 204,800 board feet; fifty 
pieces of 8x16-inch, 40-foot, aggregating 21,333 feet, and 
fifty pieces of 10x16-inch, 32-foot and 10x20-inch, 32-foot, 
each agregating 26,667 feet. Item No. 2 of the schedule 
includes 1,592,214 board feet of 2x10-inch in commercial 
lengths; 323,217 feet of 10x10-inch in commercial 
length; 268,460 feet of 3x10-inch in commercial lengths; 
219,700 feet of 2x10-inch in 5,070 pieces 26 feet In length; 
130,566 feet of 6x6-inch in commercial lengths; 106,336 
feet of 2x6-inch in commercial lengths; 91,455 feet of 
2x4-inch in commercial lengths, 

The schedule calls for the following items of lumber 
surfaced four sides, all in commercial lengths: 110,000 
board feet of 1x10-inch; 808,640 feet of 2x6-inch, and 
599,616 feet of 1x6-inch. 

The heavy timbers are to be ‘‘select structural mate- 
rial’’ and everything else on the schedule is to be No. 1 
common. 


CARRIER AIMS TO PROMOTE HEAVIER CAR- 
LOADING 


The Southern Pacific Co. has inaugurated among its 
agents all over its system a prize carloading competition. 
This contest will run from July 1 until December 31, for 
carloads only, and includes all stations handling at least 
forty carloads of revenue freight outbound during the 
period. Prizes are given for the greatest improvement 
shown as compared with the ten months running from 
Sept. 1, 1914, to July 30, 1915. Three monthly prizes 
are awarded each month for the best record for each one 
of the considerable number of commodities, one of which 
is lumber. 

These prizes are, of course, for the best record in aver- 
age heavier loading of cars. 


COMPLETE PLANS TO BUILD FOUR VESSELS 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 16—Plans for the building of 
four vessels for the Emergency Fleet Corporation at Sa- 
vannah have been completed with the exception of reach- 
ing a decision as to the proper site for the shipyard, 
according to 8S. K. Brown, vice president of the American 
Tie & Timber Co., which has the contract for the con- 
struction of the ships. Several sites have been inspected, 
but no decision has been reached. The vessels will be of 
the standardized type of 3,500 tons dead weight, 286 feet 
long and with a beam of 47 feet. Decision as to what 
type of engine, whether oil, steam or electric drive, will 
be installed in the vessels, has not yet been made. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS CALL FOR MODERN- 
IZATION 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—If present plans are 
earried to fruition, the invaded parts of France will be — 
rebuilt on a larger and finer seale than before they were 
leveled to the ground by the German armies. 

Narrow streets in cities and towns will be widened. 
The little 1- and 2-story dwellings so well known to 
American tourists will be enlarged and beautified. In- 
sanitary conditions will be generally eliminated and 
other conditions measurably improved. ; 

In all probability these sections of France will afford 
a market for quantities of American lumber and other 
building materials, due in part to the ravages of war on 
both French man power and materials of all kinds. 

In addition to the Commission Consultative des 
Marches et des Stocks, of which mention was made in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on July 14, under the name of 
‘<Comite pour la Reconstruction du Nord’’ a French cor- 
poration has been organized, having for its object the 
study and preparation of practical measures which would 
facilitate a speedy rebuilding of French cities in the 
Department of Nord which have been destroyed in the 
war, as well as the construction of new buildings neces- 
sary for the economic life of the region after the war. 

The offices of the corporation are at Paris, 25 Rue de 
Dunkerque. Armand Lemoine, Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Department of Bridges and Roads and Director of Pub- 
lic Works of the city of Lille, is president of the corpora- 
tion. The executive power of the corporation is vested 
in a commission of thirty, elected by the members in an- 
nual meetings. The commission is divided into three sub- 
commissions for study and action: (1) Subcommission 
for technical questions (materials, tools and machinery, 
means of transportation ete.); (2) subcommission for 
rehabilitation (provisional shelter, rebuilding of cities 
and villages, hygiene, sanitation, workmen’s dwellings, 
monuments, public works ete.) and (3) financial sub- 
commission (ways and means). President, Maxime 
Docroeq, 35 Avenue de la Motte Picquet, Paris. 

M. Docrocq has prepared a pamphlet, written in French, 
dealing with financial questions involved and entitled 
‘*Land Credit in the Invaded Regions.’’ The writer 
recommends certain changes in existing laws so that the 
owners whose dwellings, shops, factories dnd other prop- 
erty have been destroyed may borrow larger sums of 
money for the purposes of reconstruction. 








INCREASED NUMBER OF SHIP SCHEDULES 
FORESEEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The announcement by 
Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals that his program con- 
templates the construction of 448 wooden ships means, 
among other things, a very considerable expansion in the 
number of ship schedules which the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau and the West Coast Emergency Bureau will 
be called upon to supply at the agreed price of $35 a 
thousand feet. 

It is believed here that both the southern pine and the 
west coast lumbermen will be found willing to do their 
bit, especially in view of the fact that it is conceded 
that $35 is a profitable price for the schedules for Ferris 
type ships. 

Furthermore, the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
definitely agreed to permit the delivery of the larger 
timbers hewn instead of surfaced four sides, which makes 
the schedules considerably easier to cut and enables more 
mills to handle them, particularly in the South. 

General Goethals, when approached personally, went 
even further and agreed to permit delivery of some of 
the material even under 40 feet without requiring sur- 
facing all around, which is the shape in which ship tim- 
bers generally have been delivered in the past. Under 
this arrangement the shipbuilders can make their own 
arrangements with the mills for lumber. 

While the Southern Pine Bureau agreed to furnish only 
100 schedules at $35 a thousand feet, it will occasion no 
surprise if General Goethals demands fifty more sched- 
ules at the same figure. In fact, he is understood to have 
notified the Southern Pine Bureau already. 

Under the urgent deficiency act, General Goethals, if 
he remains on the job as general manager ‘of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, will have authority to com- 
mandeer southern pine or Douglas fir mills that have 
facilities for turning out ship schedules if they decline 
to do so. 

Under this commandeering authority, for example, Gen- 
eral Goethals could require mills in the South that are 
now sawing schedules for private contractors at $45 or 
$50 a thousand feet to turn over their product to the 
Government at the agreed price. Some officials feel that 
it is hardly just to mills that are sawing ship timbers for 
the Government at $35 to have their neighbors hold aloof 
from Government contracts and accept contracts of pri- 
vate parties at a higher figure. 

Southern pine people here are of the opinion that it 
would be most unfortunate if a single southern pine mill 
should be commandeered by General Goethals. In any 
event, when the. building program gets fully under way 
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Government work must be given the preference over pri- 
vate contracts, regardless of the attractive figures offered 
by private parties. 

Officials are not unmindful of the patriotic stand taken 
by the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau at Memphis 
and do not hesitate to commend the action of the south- 
ern lumbermen in renewing their pledge to supply 100 
ship schedules at the agreed price, regardless of how 
high private parties may bid for ship timbers. It is be- 
lieved, also, that all lumbermen concerned will come for- 
ward when the Government calls for more schedules and 
do their bit again. 


sane 


CANTONMENT LUMBER ORDERS ARE 
DISTRIBUTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 19.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has not yet received orders for lum- 
ber for any of the four national guard camps in 
Georgia and South Carolina, but undoubtedly will 
furnish this material as recommended by the lumber 
committee. 

The West Alabama Sales Co., on the same account, 
should get contracts for Anniston and Montgomery 
and is understood to have received an order for An- 
niston. The North Carolina Pines Emergency Bureau 
will furnish lumber for Charlotte. 

The California Emergency Bureau, managed by 
Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., will furnish lumber for the 
two California camps. Material for five of the re- 
maining seven camps has been ordered from the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau, but nothing as yet has 
been heard from Houston and Waco. The southern 
pine bureau today received an order for 465,000 feet 
of lumber in small sizes from the Navy Department 
for use in shipways at the Charleston, S. C., navy yard. 








HARDWOOD SUPPLY CONTRACTS FOR FORTY- 
TWO SHIPS AWARDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTton, D. C., July 19.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau of Cincinnati has received orders 
for hardwood required in the construction of forty-two 
ships on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Hardwood for 
two schedules will be furnished the Union Bridge & 
Construction Co., Morgan City, La.; ten schedules, the 
Foundation Co., Newark, N. J.; twelve schedules, Groton 


Iron Works, Noank, Conn.; two schedules, Gildersleeve 
Ship Construction Co., Gildersleeve, Conn.; ten schedules, 
Taylor Shipbuilding Corporation, Cornwells, Pa.; six 
schedules, Jahncke Shipbuilding Corporation, Madison- 
ville, La. 

All of the material is to be furnished at the agreed 
price of $100 a thousand feet. Inspection will be at 
the mill under association standard grades of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

The Union Bridge firm wants immediate delivery on 
its two schedules. No dates have been fixed. 


F. R. Gadd, of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bu- 
reau, has been here conferring with the lumber 
committee and Government officials. The bureau will 
receive the same. recognition that has been extended 
to other emergency bureaus. 





SILO COMPANY ASKS STOCK DETAILS FROM 
LUMBERMAN 


The war has demonstrated in a very striking manner 
the patriotism of many of the leading business men and 
companies of the country. High up in this list should 
be ranked the McClure Co., of Saginaw, Mich., manufac- 
turer of silos and silo fixtures. 

Voluntarily and because it deems it a patriotic duty, 
the company is urging the greater use of silos as a means 
of conserving the grain supply of the country. Altho 
the prospects for a record corn crop are excellent it is 
late in some sections and, unless silos are built, frost 
may destroy a portion of it. By feeding silage less grain 
will be necessary for the live stock and the acreage now 
used in producing hay and fodder for livestock can be 
utilized in the production of food for human beings. 

In seeing that silos are built lumbermen can help to do 
their bit in waging the war, and in order to facilitate this 
movement the McClure Co. is calling upon the lumber 
dealers thruout the country to give detailed information 
regarding stocks of lumber on hand, how much of this 
lumber is suitable for silos, and the facilities for 
tonguing and grooving the stock so that it can be used 
in building silos. The company plans, as soon as this 
information is obtained, to offer codperation that will 
enable the retailers to produce silos quickly and assure 
the erection of those needed. 

The situation demands that as many silos as possible 
should be put up this fall-and the McClure Co. unques- 
tionably deserves the support of lumbermen thruout the 
country in its silo building campaign. 


ISSUES BULLETIN ON SOUTHERN PINE FOR 
SHIPBUILDING 


One of the latest bulletins issued by the Southern Pine 
Association is entitled ‘‘The Use of Southern Yellow Pine 
in Shipbuilding,’’ and is a very comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the merits of this wood for shipbuilding purposes 
and the worth of the wooden ship. It contains an excel- 
lent article setting forth important principles in wooden 
shipbuilding and describes in detail the Donnelly design, 
together with numerous illustrations. 

Accompanying the bulletin, the association is sending 
out a letter setting forth that the old battle ship Con- 
stitution sailed the seas for more than a hundred years 
and today floats proudly in the Boston harbor, a living 
tribute to wood of which it was built throuout. The let- 
ter also tells of the raising in 1914 by the United States 
Mississippi River Commission of the old Confederate 
gun boat Beauregard which was sunk during the Civil 
War in the Mississippi River, a few miles above Mem- 
phis, Tenn. In its office the association has a piece of 
one of the southern pine boards of which it was built. 
This board is sound and presents one more proof that 
southern pine is and has been for more than a hundred 
years an ideal boat, barge and shipbuilding material. 

LODO LOLOL LD 


THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES of the Department of Com- 
merce has just issued a bulletin in which it recommends 
the canning or salting down of fish while they are cheap 
for use during the winter when ordinarily prices are high. 
After giving directions for dressing or cleaning the fish 
it prescribes that for canning they should be put in jars 
which are loosely covered and then cooked in a pressure 
cooker for 14% hours after the steam pressure registers 
15 pounds. The caps on the jars are then tightened and 
they are allowed to cool. In the salting process a layer 
of coarse salt is put on the bottom of a tight keg or bar- 
rel, then a layer of fish, then another layer of salt, and 
repeat. The salt draws the moisture from the fish to 
make a strong brine. At the end of a week or ten days 
this brine should be removed and the fish repacked after 
again thoroly washing them in a brine strong enough to 
float a fresh egg. This brine is at the end of another 
week thrown away and replaced with a saturated brine, 
one in which a little salt will remain undissolved at the 
bottom. The barrel or keg should then be headed tightly 
and placed in a cool place. If not filled at once, a cover 
should be made to fit inside of the container and weighted 
down to hold the fish underneath the brine. The fish 
must be absolutely fresh when salted down if this process 
is to be successful. 





CONFER ON AIRPLANE SPRUCE SPECIFICATIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] ; 

WasuHrneton, D. C., July 19.—The conference on air- 
craft spruce specifications began here this afternoon. 
Those who are taking part include spokesmen for the 
Pacifie coast and Carolina spruce interests and repre- 
sentatives of the aviation section of the signal corps, 
the aircraft production board, the British, French and 
Italian missions now in this country, the lumber com- 
mittee and various American airplane manufacturers. 

Among the purposes of the conference are to make the 
spruce manufacturers thoroly familiar with the quantity 
and character of the requirements which the nations 
fighting Germany will need during the coming year; to 
arrange for standard specifications for sawing the spruce 
for all four of the nations represented; eliminating the 
waste and confusion which now arise from improper saw- 
ing; and to discuss arrangements for a proper coordina- 
tion of purchasing to prevent competitive bidding for the 
lumber which all countries need alike. ; 

It was pointed out that the average airplane needs 
less than 200 feet of spruce for its construction, while 
a thousand feet have to be allowed for the job under 
present conditions. It is hoped that thru this personal 
conference between men familiar with the needs of the 
airplane factories and the spruce manufacturers a satis- 
factory common agreement on sets of standard specifica- 
tions for the machines now in use can be worked out thru 
which the lumber as it comes from the mills will more 
nearly approximate the form required for the finished 
product. ' ; 

The recommendations of both the foreign and American 
experts were presented to the conference and the codpera- 
tion of the manufacturers will be sought in putting them 
into effect. Particular emphasis was laid on the impor- 
tance of cutting down the amount of raw material needed 
for each airplane because of the necessity of economy in 
shipping space for that sent abroad. 

The representatives of the spruce manufacturers here 
are Howard E. Jayne, Fred Douty and Israel Ludlow, 
representing the Pacific coast interests, and C. J. Whitmer, 
representing North Carolina spruce men. Among others 
in attendance are C. B. Gordon, of the British munitions 
purchasing board; Major R. Perfetti, of the Italian mis- 
sion; Capt. A. DeLa Grange and Capt. Henry Dourif, 
of the Frerich mission; Messrs. Coffin, Deeds, Waldon 
and Sligh of the aircraft production board; Maj. Henry 
Suther and Maj. F. H. Hutton, of the signal corps; Dr 
Henry Crampton, of the advisory commission; E. T 
Allen, of the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense; Karl Zimmerschied, of the automotive commit- 
tee; W. C. Chadeayne, of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co.; 
Glenn L. Martin, of the Wright-Martin company; F. H. 
Russell, of the Burgess company; and H. E. Talbot jr. of 
the Dayton-Wright company. 

The understanding is that Mr. Sligh will have general 
charge of the purchase of lumber, but will specialize on 
hardwood veneer required for aircraft, and that tlie 
lumber committee will handle lumber questions. 


Hold Conferences on Aircraft Production 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—Conferences began here 
today between members of the aircraft production 
board of the Council of National Defense, manufacturers 


of spruce lumber and representatives of the British and 
French aviation corps. The committee on lumber was 
represented by E. T. Allen, who has made a careful study 
of airplane material. 

The conference was called to discuss all phases of the 
material end of the great $640,000,000 aviation program 
adopted by the Administration, passed unanimously by 
the house of representatives and reported unanimously to 
the Senate by the committee on military affairs. 

It was a largely attended affair. While some men with 
little knowledge of the situation have been talking about 
an inexhaustible supply. of spruce for airplanes, the truth 
is that there is need for the conservation of the supply 
and for the mobilization of the industry in order to assure 
the United States and the Allies the material which they 
will need. 

It is now accepted as settled that there will be real 
difficulty about drying green spruce ‘by the kiln process. 
Twenty experts have been at work at the Madison ( Wis.) 
laboratory for weeks, some of them for two months and 
more, conducting experiments along this line, and also 
making tests of wood for propellers for airplanes. The 
net result of the tests is the conviction that spruce dried 
in kilns under a process requiring three weeks is superior 
to airdried spruce for the manufacture of airplanes. 

These experiments have eliminated the fear that the 
United States and the Allies might find themselves short 
of spruce dried in the air and be unable to carry forward 
the big airplane program. 

The possibility of using eastern and southern spruce 
for Pacific coast spruce has not been overlooked. The 
accessibility of spruce on the west Coast and the large 
size of the timbers naturally make it the preferred mate- 
rial. Spruce in the East and South is much smaller, 
altho some of it is of excellent quality. For the most 
part, the small parts of airplanes which could be manu- 
factured from lumber cut from small trees can be turned 
out of the material left over after the big west Coast 
spruce tree has been run through the mill for the larger 
stuff. 

It is not believed probable, therefore, that eastern and 
southern spruce will be largely utilized in pushing for- 
ward the aviation program. 

Among other things discussed in the conference, which 
will run thru tomorrow, are the possibilities of so cutting 
spruce as to save much material that now is wasted. It 
is estimated that the United States and the Allies together 
will require about 75,000,000 feet of spruce during the 
next twelve months. The Allies last year imported 26,- 
000,000 feet of Pacific coast spruce and this year they 
are taking more than 32,000,000 feet. It is the hope of 
Howard E. Coffin and other members of the aircraft 
board that a considerable saving may be made on the 
aggregate quantity of lumber used. This is believed to 
be doubly important because of the necessity for mobiliz- 
ing the industry in order to insure a supply of material. 

Options already have been secured on all the white 
oak that will be required for the manufacture of pro- 
pellers. Arrangements have been made, also, to secure 
mahogany and other hardwood needed for propeller 
construction. 

Administration officials, the aircraft board, American, 
British, French and other allied flying men here are 
delighted over the action of the House in passing the 


big aviation bill without a dissenting voice. The hope 
is expressed that the Senate will follow the recommenda- 
tion of its committee and pass the bill without delay and 
without serious opposition. 

Brig. Gen. George O. Squier, who wants to ‘‘put the 
Yankee punch into the war’’ and do so at the earliest 
practicable moment, is literally walking on air. The 
aireraft board has been assured that the $640,000,000 is 
as good as appropriated right now and is making all of its 
plans on this assurance. 

Within a few days it is expected General Squier will 
have given his final approval to the proposed new style 
of American airplane motor. Not until it receives the 
final O. K. will Chairman Coffin, who is a skilled mechanic 
among other things, consent to release a detailed story as 
to the characteristics of the motor and exactly what is 
expected of it. 

It is known, for example, that the final tests. of the 
motor will be made on Pikes Peak, or at an elevation of 
13,000 feet above sea level, on the theory that it is at this 
altitude that the motor in battleplanes and bombing 
machines must do its best work. Many interesting details 
remain to be disclosed as plans mature. 





ARE WATERSHED FORESTS NECESSARY TO HEALTH? 


One of the important public uses of forestry is consid- 
ered to be the protection of water sheds from which the 
water supply of communities is derived. There are large 
bodies of public forests that have been segregated and are 
maintained for this purpose, and often under stringent 
regulations against trespass of any sort on these water 
sheds, every effort being made to prevent any possible 
contamination of the area from which the water supply 
is drawn. © 

In a recent hearing before the California Railroad 
Commission a somewhat novel effort was made to prove 
that this particular phase of forestry is now rendered 
largely unnecessary by modern methods of water purifica- 
tion. The hearing was held for the purpose of fixing the 
rates of the Peoples’ Water Co., supplying water to the 
towns on the east side of San Francisco Bay, including 
Oakland and Berkeley. 

The water company defended its ownership of about 
$4,000,000 worth of water shed land as necessary to the 
prevention of water pollution at its source, even tho the 
water is filtered and chlorinated. The hydraulic engineers 
of the commission and the representatives of 
the two larger of the communities served, Oak- 
land and Berkeley, contended that these lands 
were not useful in the operations of the water 
company and that their values should not be taken 
into consideration in the fixing of rates. The chief 
engineer of the State board of health also took this posi- 
tion, but the president of the board in his testimony ad- 
mitted that the board of health would protest against the 
disposal of these lands by the water company if it should 
make an attempt in this direction. 


The railroad commission has not yet given its decision 
in this case, but it will probably uphold the theory of 
protecting the initial purity of water supplies rather than 


the restoration of that purity by modern methods of 


chemical treatment. 
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RURAL VISITS TEND TO BETTER UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTRY 


In his introduction to the report of the Commission on Country Life, 
former President Roosevelt said: “We who are interested in this move- 
ment desire to take counsel with the farmer, as his fellow citizens, so 
as to see whether the nation can not aid in this matter; for the city 
dweller in the long run has only less concern than the country 
dweller in how the country dweller fares.” That commission doubt- 
less did more than any other group or instrumentality to give purpose 
and direction to what has come to be known as the “country life move- 
ment ;” but still the average city dweller knows little, perhaps because 
he cares little, about the real condition and problems of the farm resi- 
dent. 

There is: only one sure way of getting the other fellow’s viewpoint 
on a subject, and that is to stand in the other fellow’s position. The 
city resident can hardly hope to know how the farmer thinks and acts 
without himself becoming a farmer. Of course that is out of the ques- 
tion, for we must have the city as well as the farm. But it is practicable 
for city residents to take advantage of the opportunities that are pre- 
sented for at least partly understanding the situation of the average 
farm, resident in the United States today. 

A few days ago the writer entertained for a couple of weeks friends 
from the city who, perhaps, come pretty close to being the average 
city residents. They have read a great deal about the country life 
movement, and they have become sick and tired of the steady grind 
and the dreary monotony of city life. The recent high prices of eggs, 
meat, flour, potatoes, and other vegetables doubtless have been a factor 
in changing their attitude toward rural life, especially that part of it 
that pertains to the production of food. In other words, they like the 
good, home-produced, home-smoked ham, the home-grown potatoes, 
and fresh vegetables from the garden without payment of money. 

It’s a fine experience for the city resident to spend a week or two in 
the country in this way; but it is unlikely to teach him very much 
or give him any better understanding of the farmer’s life and prob- 
lems, unless during his visit he enters into the work and life of the 
farmer. That is to say, the city resident will rid himself of the notion 
that potatoes in the city at $3.60 a bushel are very high, while in the 
country they are very cheap from the farmer’s garden, only when he 
has followed the farmer behind the plow as he turns the potato ground; 
again, when he harrows the ground; still again when he furrows it 


The city man on his rural visit will discover, exactly as Tom Brown 
discovered at Rugby, that life “is not all beer and skittles” with the 
farmer. Still, as Mr. Roosevelt said, “the city dweller in the long run 
has only less concern than the country dweller in how the country 
dweller fares.” Hence, if this year and next, and in the years following, 
the city visitor to the country will enter into the life of the farmer 
whom he visits, he will get a better understanding of the fundamental 
facts of the basic industry of the United States. 

We are unlikely to know with any degree of accuracy how many 
city boys will spend the next harvest in the wheat and oats fields of 
the country ; but if these young men do go to the country in consider- 
able numbers, and if they do take hold of the farm work exactly as 
they take hold of the work of the factory and the office, they will in- 
ject into their educational course a branch of knowledge that inev- 
itably will make itself manifest in an improvement in their mature 
character. 

And so it is to be hoped that educators and others to whom is as- 
signed the task of finding places for city boys on the farms will say to 
these young fellows the few words needed to set them on the right 
track and put them in a receptive mood for the ‘farmers’ short course 
in agriculture’ that the demand for farm labor affords them opportunity 
to take. If it is a good thing for the farmer to visit the city to “see how 
the other half lives,’ it is also good for the city person to visit the 
country to see how the ‘farmer lives. 

If it be desirable from the viewpoint of community welfare for resi- 
dents of larger cities to understand and sympathize with the farmer, 
it is even more important for residents of smaller rural cities and vil- 
lages to do so. The opportunities offered to merchants and profes- 
sional men of these smaller communities to aid their farmer neighbors 
and friends are too valuable to be neglected, and not only the male part 
of the population of these villages and smaller cities but the women 
and girls s as well should take adv antage of the opportunities to become 
better acquainted with the conditions and the problems of the farm 
women and girls of their communities. A day or two spent in a farm 
kitchen on ‘thrash-day’ will be worth more than a month spent in the 
domestic science school room; and that is not to speak disparagingly 
of the course in domestic science. 

It is to be regretted that most of the visits of city people to the 
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potatoes after cutting and treating them for 


country must be made during the busy season 
of the year, because they then have no oppor- 

















disease. Then when the plants are out of the 
ground, let the city man follow the farmer as 
he sprays the vines two, three or four times. 
Later in the fall let him take a hand (and a 
back) in digging and picking up the potatoes 
and storing them in the cellar. Ii the city resi- 
dent goes ‘thru all these processes, will he still 
be under the delusion that the farmer gets his 
potatoes cheaply? We guess not. But sup- 
pose he considers that for the very potatoes he 
buys at $3.60 a bushel the farmer receives one- 
half as much or less; will he still wish to be- 
come a potato grower? Not he. 





Tue Coast Artillery men and the Honor Guard girls 
made a survey of Marshfield, Ore., listing the vacant lots 
and other places available for gardening. Every house- 
hold in the city was visited and data were gathered re- 
garding the amount of vegetables and other food supplies 
to be raised this year. 

* * * 


THE Progress-Examiner, of Orleans, Ind., publishes in 


each issue an article under the title, ‘‘For the Public 
Benefit.’’ The subtitle each week indicates the special 


subject discussed. 
* * * 


MINISTERS of the Gospel thruout the country since war 
was declared have been foremost in ineuleating sound 
principles of patriotism. One of many examples that 
—_ be cited is that of Rev. E. O. Eldridge, of Port- 
land, Ore., who in a recent sermon declared that ‘‘a 
patriotie act done now is a religious act.’’ Reverend 
Eldridge quoted scriptural texts in support of his state- 
ment and said further: ‘‘Christ is the greatest fighter in 
the world. Paul, like his master, was the very incarna- 
tion of the spirit of militancy. He was not a slacker nor 
a pacifist. Christianity is not a religion of mere’ passiv- 
ity. Its emphasis is on the active militant side of life.’’ 


* * * 


THE EXTENT to which economy in the use of paper may 
be carried is illustrated in the request of the Government 
that users of postage stamps utilize the larger denomina- 
tions wherever possible. For example, it requires only 
one-half as much paper to post a 4-cent parcel with a 4- 
cent stamp as with two 2-cent stamps; and so with a 10- 
cent stamp, instead of two 5-cent stamps, and so on. In 
matters of this kind we are unlikely to look beyond our 
own convenience; so long as five 2-cent stamps cost us no 
more than one 10-cent stamp we would as soon use the 
former as the latter to post a 10-cent parcel; but eco- 
nomic justice demands that we shall use the larger de- 
nomination. 





VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


Most city people when they go to the country for 
their summer vacations have only two objects in 
view—to get a “‘rest’’ and plenty to eat; and the 
farmer who entertains his city cousin during the 
summer often has an opportunity to observe the 
operations of a City appetite at its best and indo- 
lence reduced to a science. It is to be hoped that 


, the young fellows who go from the cities this sum- 


mer to help farmers harvest their crops will learn 
the valuable lesson that recreation is change of em- 
ployment, not idleness; and it is to be hoped also 
that they will learn something of the problems and 
possibilities of country life, so that when they have 
reached maturity they will become effective instru- 
ments for promoting a better understanding be- 
tween city people and country people. 

Many a young man from the country has been 
won to city life by a visit to the city. Is it too much 
to hope that many of the young city fellows will be 
won over to country life by their visits to the coun- 
try this summer? Generally speaking, farming must 
appeal to the thinking person as the most impor- 
tant occupation of man; and to the same person 
most of the occupations of the city must appear to 
be so remote from the main channels of life as to be 
of no importance whatever. 

All ambitious city boys wish to initiate and orig- 
inate projects in the business world, and it is from 
that class of boys that the great commercial leaders 
come. But these are of necessity few in number; 
the great majority of men in the cities are mere 
cogs in the wheels of business. They are impor- 
tant, if not indispensable, to the transaction of 
business; but they are very likely soon to lose all 
capacity for initiative and to relapse into the state 
of mere automatons. The average city employee is 
like the fellow turning a grindstone; no thought, no 
skill, no initiative is required of him. He merely 
“turns the crank,’”’ or walks around the treadmill. 

It is not so with the average farmer. More sense, 
greater initiative and sounder judgment are de- 
manded of the general farmer to plan his crops, 
raise his live stock and keep all farming operations 
moving along a single season than are required of 
the average office man in a lifetime. The office man 
does the same things over and over again; in a few 
years substantially all the situations likely to arise 
have arisen and he has a rule of conduct for each. 
But with the farmer no two days are alike; every 
day and almost every hour of the day presents new 
conditions and new problems for him to solve. 
Nowadays his knowledge must be a compound of all 
the sciences and he must be gifted with ability to 
adapt all established theories of farm management 
to his conditions and his facilities. He runs more 
machinery than many a professional machinist; he 
is capable of doing much of the work of the black- 
smith, the harness-maker, the shoemaker, the engi- 
neer, the creameryman; and withal he must be a 
scientific agriculturist. He knows more of the 
habits and life history of plants and insects than 
does the instructor in botany and entomology, and 
he knows their exact relation to his success in his 
business. The farmer is a practical man. 











tunity to observe the modern farmer during 
his leisure hours in the winter. Next winter 
would be an especially favorable season to visit 
the farmers of this country, because an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to discover a fact 
that many city men are loath to admit—that 
country ‘people are really better informed on 
the important affairs of the world than are 
their city compatriots. They also take the 
daily paper, the weekly and the monthly; and 
they have, what the city man has not, time to 
read and digest their contents. It is the lei- 
surely reading and later digesting that “maketh 
the full man” of whom Bacon speaks. 





AT Omro Junction, Wis., a debate was held before the 
farmers’ club on the advantages, respectively, of farm 
and city life. The meeting was held on a farm and a 
picnic supper was served at 6:30. At the meeting the 
club discussed the advisability of providing for instrue- 
tion in canning during the season this summer, as more 
than the usual quantities of vegetables are likely to be 
produced. 

* * * 


IN THE Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald recently ap- 
peared the following information regarding work in be- 
half of community canning in Ensley, Ala., and the com- 
munity thereabouts: ‘‘Some two weeks ago Mrs. Mathis 
addressed a large audience at the Ensley high school au- 
ditorium in the interest of garden planting and garden 
conservation. The outcome of this meeting was the or- 
ganization of an enthusiastic Housewives’ League in 
Ensley that is still growing. It is hoped that every house- 
wife in the city will enlist. This organization also has a 
large contingent of valuable male supporters. The pri- 
mary object is to establish a canning plant in Ensley for 
the purpose of utilizing all the spare garden products, not 
only within the city limits, but outside, in the surrounding 
country. A committee is making careful investigation of 
the most practical canning equipment and within the week 
it is proposed to install an outfit, operated by steam, with 
a capacity of from 2,000 to 3,000 cans a day. The serv- 
ices of an expert have been engaged to take charge of 
the canning. It was at first proposed to borrow money 
from the bank to project this worthy enterprise, but so 
many ladies have advanced the sum of $5, to be taken up 
later in canned goods, that it may not be necessary to 
borrow a penny. It is proposed to go out into the country 
and meet the farmers and get in touch with them. The 
committee will be glad to buy the farmers’ materials out- 
right, or else make payment in canned goods. It is hoped 
that in this way town and country may unite to eliminate 
waste in food products and so serve our country in a sub- 
stantial way. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








Soldiers, and particularly American soldiers, have a 
knack at composing songs that are fascinatingly 
ridiculous. Some of them rival the efforts of the 
creator of the Jabberwock. One that has come to my 
attention in the public prints runs as follows: 


‘*And ’round her leg she wore a yellow 
garter, 

Wore it in the winter time, 

And in the month of May. 

And when they asked her why the h— 
she wore it— 

She wore it for her lover, who was far, 
far away.’’ 

I am not attempting any literary criticism of this 
poetic gem. It is capable of making its way on its 
own inherent merits. If I were a real highbrow I 
might call attention to the universal human trait that 
is celebrated in these lines—that of doing an idiotic 
thing in a serious and devoted manner. But I don’t 
care to lay my clumsy hands on so delicious a bit of 
humor as this rhythmic song that the rookie officers 
march by in the training camp. 

However, when you come to think of it, that little 
habit of doing a grotesque thing in a solemn manner 
is one we are all more or less guilty of. Some of us 
can remember the old political rallies at which solid 
citizens carried greasy, smelling torches and tooted 
horns. Some of us, in fact a good many, hold member- 
ships in knightly organizations and appear on gala 
occasions with plumes on our hats and gilt swords by 
our sides. It makes a brilliant spectacle when taken 
in the mass, but when single Launcelots and Geraints 
and Belvideres are picked out and inspected the picture 
is still a spectacle. Some of us who have gained in 
paunch what we have lost in hair and who are prone 
to get our side arms between our legs in moments of 
excitement do not look convincing in our gold braid 
and knightly accoutrements. Nobody minds it if we 
want to dress up in this way. It is fun, and it helps 
to visualize the old knightly graces and virtues. When 
we carried the torches that wept kerosene on our 
Sunday go to meeting clothes we helped to register 
our approval of one candidate and our disapproval 
of another. American elections are supposed to be 
decided on merits. They are fought on all sorts of 
platforms from the desirability of putting a tariff on 
foreign finery to the wisdom of giving ladies the right 
to vote as well as to rule. The connection of kerosene 
torches with the calm thought and selective judgment 
of high decision does not appear; but doubtless it is 
there, for torches and other equally thought-stimulat- 
ing affairs have been used in many an important 
political fight. 

But some of us use methods in our business that are 
about as efficient and as much to the point as the 
old torches were in arguing over the tariff. We use 
them because we have used them at some previous 
time and have not taken the trouble to change. There 
is the matter of cost accounting. I had supposed that 
everybody used a system of cost accounting, and so 
I had about quit considering it as a live topie in this 
palladium of lumber experience. But every little while 
I find by chance that somebody is still whanging away 
by guess. When such a person is asked why he doesn’t 
take a good look at the matter and find out exactly 
what his costs are he begins to get pink around the 
temple and to inquire how many generations back it 
was that your ancestors clung to your family tree by 
their tails. He is insulted. He prefers to wear his 
yellow garter of good old guessing methods. 

The Why of Cost Accounting 

In ‘the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., about which we 
talked last week I found a man who is a vigorous 
enemy of guessing as a business method. He has cut 
it out of his own business, and he is eager to have 
other lumbermen cut it out. This is a common expe- 
rience and has more reason behind it than the zeal to 
convert the brethren to something that has proved 
personally satisfying. For if one man knows his own 
costs and finds they are greater than he supposed they 
were he begins to wonder if his competitors are not 
guessing their costs too low and as a result are not 
setting retail prices that are too low. 

This champion of accurate cost accounting is John 
Suelzer, secretary and manager of the Fort Wayne 
Builders’ Supply Co. He operates three businesses 
in one and keeps them distinct. These are a lumber 
yard, a planing mill and a builders’ supply business. 

‘‘The old idea that the difference between the price 
paid for goods and the price received for them repre- 
sents profit seems to be held by a good many men,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘There is only about one class of 
business that I know about of which that is true. If 
a person buys collar buttons for 3 cents each and 

sells them on the street at 5 he can claim to have 
made z cents. He hasn’t any overhead expense. 
He doesn’t pay any rent, his stock doesn’t depreciate, 
and his interest on investment is too small for caleu- 
lation. He can pocket his 2 cents with the feeling 
that it is clear profit. : 

‘‘Some time ago I asked a good lumberman how 
much on the average he had to add to the cost price 
of his lumber to cover all necessary expenses; he was 
not to consider a profit as part of this, just the margin 

of handling cost. He didn’t like to make a guess, but 
after a while he said $2. I began putting down the 
various items of that cost and asked him to check me 
up as I went along to be sure I didn’t get it too high. 





We finally agreed on all the items; such as rent on 
the ground, unloading and sticking, delivering, collec- 
tion and bookkeeping costs, lost accounts, stock depre- 
ciation, interest on investment, office expense and so 
on. He admitted the reasonableness of all the charges 
I made, but when we added them up the total was 
nearly $6 a thousand. ‘Gee whiz,’ he said. ‘If 
expenses are $6 a thousand I’ve been losing money 
so long I’m broke up.’ 

‘*T told him we all knew he was far from being 
broke, but that if he had counted $2 a thousand for 
expenses he must have lost some money. Of course in 
practice those losses are sometimes equalized by sales 
on which an extra profit is made.’’ 

The Realm suspects that there are other reasons, 
also, why a good many lumbermen who are rich and 
getting richer do not count their costs very accurately. 
A man may have the reputation for sound business 
worth and so be able to get all the credit he needs. 
By sheer volume of business with a very narrow 
margin of net profit he manages to pile up something. 
Or again he may be a fellow who has a good start. 
Perhaps he got hold of some real estate that increased 
in value. It may be that he has a lumber yard site 
worth a good many thousands of dollars but that cost 
him only a few hundred. He doesn’t count this in at 
its true value. Maybe he doesn’t count his own time 
as worth anything. As a result he manages to make a 
reasonable amount of money clear in a year but not 
the sum he should make. He donates the use of the 
ground altho in actual rental value it may be worth 
a couple of thousand dollars a year, more or less. He 
donates his own time. Probably as a manager or 
other employee of a corporation he would command 
a handsome salary. He is content merely with the 
profits on the business and thinks he is coming along 
well enough since he is ahead at the end of the year. 
It is only by counting up what he is entitled to make 
and by comparing it with actual profits that he can 
be said to be losing money. As a matter of fact he 
believes and says he is making money because at the 
end of the year he has more money than at the begin- 
ning. 

Nothing Mysterious About a Cost Sheet 


There is nothing mysterious about a cost sheet, but 
it seems to be human nature to steer clear of it. 
Maybe it is the same instinct that makes me reluctant 
to count my money; for I’m always sure there’ll be 
less than I hope there. will, so I put off knowing those 
disagreeable facts. Some retailers seems to think a 
cost system is an evil spirit that will spoil their luck. 
As long as they think they are making money they 
don’t want to invoke any troublesome and prying 
spirit of inquiry that will wake them up with a rude 
jolt. And after all, they say, a good many of these 
profits that the scientific managers figure are nothing 
but paper profits; and the important thing is to have 
money in the clear at the end of the year. 

To be sure it is possible by juggling bookkeeping to 
kid yourself along into thinking you are ahead when 
you are not. In this respect bookkeeping is like the 
old formal logic. Following is a classic example of 
old-fashioned formal reasoning: ‘‘All men,’’ re- 
marked the moralist, ‘‘are liars.’? Therefore he him- 
self, being a man, was a liar. Therefore he did not 
speak the truth. Therefore all men are not liars. 
Therefore he himself, being a man, was not a liar. 
Therefore he spoke the truth. Therefore all men are 
liars. And so on around the circle as often as you like. 

But a man’s use for bookkeeping is not to fool him- 
self but rather to inform himself just how his business 
is standing. He doesn’t need to commit himself to 
any formula of business or to run according to it thru 
thick and thin, prosperity and ruin. But he ought to 
have a better idea than just a guess as to how much 
it costs him to do business. He can fix up a cost sheet 
himself. In this sheet should be included all those 
things that add to the cost of handling lumber. By 
going over his accounts for a fairly long period he 
can know how much it costs him to have his cars 





“Solid citizens carried greasy torches’ 


unloaded, how much to have the stuff put into the bins, 
how much to sell it, how much for collection and bad 
accounts, how much to deliver, how much for interest 
on investment in stock, how much for rent on the 
ground and so on. It can be as simple or as elaborate 
as he may wish, 

The Realm is guessing that he will make several 
discoveries. First he will discover that when every- 
thing is figured in he will be scared when he compares 
his percentage of cost with his percentage of gross 
profit. Second, when he reduces it to cold figures he 
will find that on an average he has been charging a 
wider margin of gross profit than he thought, taking 
all items into consideration. Third, after he has gone 
over these scary figures a few times he will discover 
a lot of places where he can effect a saving. Fourth, 
after he has gotten adjusted to the new scale he will 
find that instead of the cost of doing business at 6 
percent that he boasted of he will find it is 16 or 
more, and that instead of a gross profit of 45 percent 
that he was really charging in some if not in his 
average sales he can make a gross charge of 26 to 30 
percent, make more money and give his customer the 
benefit of the resulting low price. This is because 
he will have learned in his study of the trade how to 
cut out useless leaks. 

The men to whom this applies in general will be the 
first to announce that I have a touch of heat; that 
these things can’t be true. Perhaps they are not 
true of all lumbermen who guess instead of figure. 
Some are pretty shrewd guessers. Some are not making 
much money and so make a lower gross charge. After 
all, I know when I write it that these things do not 
apply to many lumbermen; but because they do apply 
to a few I want to keep hammering away at them. 
This is a business era in which men come to the front 
because they know and do not guess. The big concerns 
can sell on a comparatively narrow margin of profit 
because they know that no useless expenditures are 
carried and that each sale will carry its share of profit. 
Lumber retailers are coming into competition with 
some of these knowing men, so it is up to them to 
know, also. It may relieve the feelings to eall mail- 
order men thieves and liars, but that kind of tacties 
will not convince customers of the advisability of 
trading at home. It is better tactics to begin offering 
better service at scientifically correct prices. 


Believes in Value of Association Work 


Mr. Suelzer is a strong association man. He believes 
that men of the same line of business ean help each 
other legitimately in a good many ways so that all 
the business men and all the customers will receive 
benefit. In this regard he thinks the national associa- 
tion among supply dealers is a model. It lays emphasis 
upon educational features. It spreads information 
about costs and thus eliminates a good deal of senseless 
competition by showing the dealers that they are mis- 
calculating their costs and so are losing money instead 
of getting ahead. Attempting to codperate among 
lumber dealers or supply dealers or any other kind of 
dealers along the shady fringes of illegality is not only 
dangerous because of the possibility of prosecution 
but is also unnatural. For instance, Mr. Suelzer says 
he has to meet the lumber competition of certain 
Chicago yards; hence he is not inelined to look favor- 
ably upon any kind of association activity that would 
result in strengthening them in the Fort Wayne 
territory. 

‘‘How do you expect lumber prices to stand?’’ I 
asked. 

“*T expect them to stay firm at their present figure 
if they don’t go higher,’’ he answered. ‘‘I don’t see 
how they can go lower under the present conditions, 
unless it be a temporary flurry. Transit cars may 
upset the price for a time, but that will be only a 
passing ripple. The general average of prices will 
stay pretty high. Personally I’d rather they did stay 
high, for selfish reasons. We will not make more 
money, but we should get more business. If lumber 
prices should begin to break now a great amount of 
local business that has been held up temporarily in the 
hope of such a break would be held up for a long time 
in the hope that prices would hit bottom. 

““Most of the building in Fort Wayne at the present 
is repair work or small jobs or else work contracted 
for last winter or early spring. The big buildings are 
being held over. Some public buildings had to be 
held up. <A tuberculosis sanitarium, for instance, has 
been designed and the appropriation voted. But when 
contractors submitted estimates the lowest estimate 
was well above the amount set aside to build the 
hospital. It is probable that this appropriation will 
be enlarged and that the building will go on. The 
Y. M. ©. A. has raised $350,000 for a building. The 
money is pledged, but people are not going to pay in 
their pledges if the building doesn’t start, so I think 
the association will go ahead and build. The General 
Electric Co. is planning some large increases. They 
employ about 3,500 men now and are planning to add 
6,000 more to the payroll before long. This will add 
enormously to the number of houses needed; and while 
this need has been anticipated in part there are not 
nearly enough houses to accommodate the new work- 
men, People seem to be holding off to make sure that 
the increase will be made and to see if lumber prices 
will not drop. Sooner or later someone must take 


hold of that matter. Of course a good many of these 
houses are put up by housing companies which do not 
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help the local lumbermen much. They usually manage 
to buy a good deal of their lumber at practically 
wholesale prices. But of course it does help some. 
Tho eity seems to be on a sound basis with an assured 
future. We have about 80,000 people now, and we 
think that by 1920 or soon after we will pass the 
160,000 mark. 

‘We call our firm a builders’ supply company 
because we handle most of the stuff that goes into 
bvddings. We have a planing mill that employs about 
twenty-five men, and of course we sell lumber. We 
kecp these three branches of the business pretty well 
separated, tho we don’t go to the pains of making 














“Can pocket his 2 cents with the feeling that it is clear profit” 


each rigidly independent. That would take too much 
hookkeeping and wouldn’t result in enough practical 
good to pay. But we keep them all separated enough 
so that we know what each one is doing for us in the 
way of profit and loss.’’ 


Planing Mills and Motor Truck Deliveries 


‘*Planing mills are not necessary here,’’ Mr. Suelzer 
remarked. ‘‘That is, they wouldn’t be necessary in 
the handling of the business, tho of course they are a 
convenience. But what makes them advisable here is 
competition. If all the yards but one have each a 
planing mill that one will work under a handicap. 
The owner may say his prices are lower, but his cus- 
tomers are not sure of that. What they are sure of 
is that at this one yard they will not be able to get 
planing mill work done. If we were able to work 
together we could all throw in together and build 
one mill that would take eare of all the business and 
make a little money. The reason all these individual 
mills fail to pay is that there is so much waste time 
and idle machinery. In other kinds of factories the 
machines work all the time. There is a man to each 
machine or to each two machines. In a planing mill 
cach man has to do a variety of things, and a good 
many of the machines are standing idle. In one cen- 
tralized mill it would be possible to specialize more in 
labor and so to keep the machines going more steadily. 
But we can’t work together well enough to do this. 
Our mill business is all local work. We don’t go 
outside of town. If we wished to we could get a 
great amount of work from neighboring towns. But 
that is not what we want to do. We don’t want the 
shop to get any bigger, and we couldn’t hope to 
handle outside work successfully and economically 
without adding a good many machines.’’ 

‘*How about vour delivery system?’’ I asked. 

“‘Just now,’’ Mr. Suelzer answered, ‘‘we are using 
horses. I’d planned on a couple of trucks for this 
last spring, but conditions did not seem favorable. 
eliveries here are not long. Three miles from the 
yard is about the limit, and if we go farther than that 
‘he eustomer pays an extra charge according to the 
time the haul takes. I’ve held off on trucks for quite 
«a while for several reasons. It seems to me if a truck 
s to pay the yard must have quite a bit of expensive 
equipment of one kind or another to make it possible 
‘o keep the machine going all the time—loading wagons 
ind the like. Then we send a good deal of stuff to 
arts of the town just opening up and that are not 
aved. The upshot of the matter will be a couple of 
rucks for that part of the delivery that can best be made 
by trucks. We?’ll keep the horses for the rest.’’ 

This is the idea held by a good many retailers who 
lave not as yet taken on delivery trucks. They can’t 
see that the trucks are going to be able entirely to 
replace horse deliveries, and they are not sure the 
machines are going to be an economical help; but they 
are about to the point of having a try with one or two 
of the gas wagons. As a matter of fact the machines 
are not so apparently superior as to do away with all 
argument on the subject. It takes rather close caleu- 
lation to determine the relative superiority of the 
horse or the engine in any given place, but it seems 
quite evident that there is a steady drift toward 
machinery. The trucks make possible longer and also 
quicker deliveries, and this adds to the satisfaction 
with the service which the customer feels. By giving 
the trucks work for which they are notably fitted and 
by keeping some horses for the rest the power wagons 
can be used to advantage by almost any yard. 

It may be interesting to note one ‘personal fact 
about Mr. Suelzer. He has several cousins in the 
German armies, and several others have been killed 
fighting in the Kaiser’s regiments. And he has a 





brother in the American army in France. This brother 
was a lawyer practicing in Washington. He had an 
opportunity to obtain a commission with Pershing’s 
headquarters organization and has but recently arrived 
in France to take up his new work. This war has not 
divided families in the way in which our Civil War 
did, but there can hardly be a war in the modern world 
without setting some unoffending blood relatives in 
opposition to each other. 


Different Opinions About Probable Prices 


At the office of E. Gilmartin & Sons, one of the large 
lumber and planing mill concerns in Fort Wayne, I 
talked to two brothers and incidentally got two opin- 
ions about the probable price of lumber later in the 
summer. The first said he did not believe the price 
would be lower even if the war were to end abruptly, 
and the other said he believed it would be much lower; 
in fact it was lower already. But the second was using 
a perfectly legitimate speech preparatory to telling me 
that my prices were too high. He had misunderstood 
my introductory remarks and thought I represented the 
American Lumber Co., a wholesaling organization. 
But he refused to qualify this speech much when I 
handed him my ecard and assured him that I had not 
so much as a toothpick for sale. He said the transit 
ears had caused a serious flurry, that the news had 
gotten out and that the general run of people who 
wanted to build were holding back in the hope that 
the price would drop further. This kind of an expe- 
rience is not calculated to make a man feel good, 
especially if he has bought cars at a low price some 
months ago and can’t get shipments on them and 
still has a deep and dark suspicion that the companies 
concerned have been able to get some cars but have 
diverted them into transit shipments. I don’t know 
just how the mills could counteract this feeling that 
is abroad if they have not done the things that some 
people suspect. A denial brings the statement that it 
seems funny there are so many transit cars when mills 
can’t get cars to ship stock bought months ago at a 
price lower than those current now. Partly as a result 
of this and partly because the prices are higher than 
last year the amount of figuring and the number of 
inquiries have fallen off. The yard is supplying con- 
tracts it took some months ago. The mill is finishing 
its old work. When these are done the Gilmartins 
hope to have more business to go on with, but this is 
not coming as fast as they would like to see. 

‘‘The inerease in population has been expected in 
part,’’ one of them remarked. ‘‘The building of 
small houses to supply the new employees of the 
General Electric Co. made business good last year and 
this spring, but apparently this kind of business is 
about over. However, this is not the only reason 
for this temporary slackness. Workmen are scarce, and 
men who want to build are not able to make a deal 
with reliable contractors or carpenters. In addition to 
this we expect a good many workmen to be called out 
when the selective draft is put into effect.’’ 

This is the first time I have heard a person speak of 
the draft as a probable crippler of the labor market. 
Of course all of us knew it must make a difference 
when several hundred thousands of boys were taken 
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A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 


on a sleeping porch—out in the 
freedom of the open where the 
air is clear and cool, beats any- 
thing you ever tried. And, too, 
it will make you strong in mind 
and body and at that 


Sleeping Porches 


are not expensive luxuries. Really, 
you'll be surprised to find how little 
they cost. Let us plan one with you 
and your carpenter. We have all the 
material you will need and will guar- 
antee the quality of every item you 
buy. Come in today and we’ll talk it 
over, ; 


(Name and Address) 
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Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscrib- 
ers. ne Plates of the Complete 
Ads, of the Illustrations only or just the 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 
charged for the cuts. 











out of their present jobs and set to soldiering. Most 
of the casual public attention has been centered on 
the regulars and upon the camps of student officers. 
We knew the soldiers of the national army must come 
largely from the ranks of wage earners and farmers 
and college boys. When they are in camp and their 
places are standing vacant in the ranks of industry 
we will begin to feel the seriousness and pressure of 
war from a new angle. It takes all these varieties of 
experience in realizing a big fact to get its full 
meaning brought home to our minds, 

The Gilmartins have a large plant and a fully 
equipped mill that employs twenty-five or more men. 

















“T took my courage in my hands” 


They use trucks in their delivery equipment tho they 
use a good many horses as well. They do not consider 
the truck so much a direct saving in money in hauling 
out their stuff as a convenience for the customers in 
getting orders out in a hurry. And after all that has 
to be reckoned as something of an economy. 

When I entered the office of Henry Franke the first 
thing I saw and the largest was a huge dog lying on 
most of the front office. He appeared rather benevo- 
lent, so I took my courage into my hands, stepped 
among his legs, walked around his tail and approached 
the order counter. Mr. Franke seemed right proud of 
the big fellow and tried to get him to show off. But 
his mandatory shouts got no results except that the 
dog raised his great head and bent a kindly and inquir- 
ing look at me for a moment, sighed like a head wind 
and returned to the comforts of the floor. The 
weather was acting up rather terrifyingly, so I paused 
only long enough to shake hands and ask how things 
were coming. Mr. Franke said he couldn’t complain, 
tho he was finishing some contracts he had taken 
when prices were low and which he wished might be 
in a climate reputed to be warmer than that of Indiana. 
Mr. Franke has a planing mill that is electrically 
driven; the ideal power for a mill of modest size. It 
saves in belting and shafting and engineer hire enough 
to make a decisive difference in overhead cost. 

After the lightning quit flashing and the thunder 
stopped cracking around my devoted head I ventured 
out to see another friend of the Greatest Journal, 
namely, M. G. Beaver, manager of the Fort Wayne 
Lumber Co. Mr. Beaver’s yard is located beside a 
railroad, so he has an advantage in getting stock in. 

‘‘The pressure of the car shortage has been felt 
around here,’’ Mr. Beaver said in answer to a question, 
‘‘tho just lately stock has been coming in rather 
rapidly. It’s almost funny how it has worked. I was 
sure there would be trouble with transportation, and 
I wanted to have plenty of stock. If a retailer doesn’t 
have lumber on hands he can’t sell it; that’s certain. 
So I placed orders for more stuff than I would really 
need, dividing it up among a number of reputable 
concerns. I thought that out of all these orders I’d 
probably get what I needed and that it would drag 
along and come in at different times so that I’d get it 
just about as I needed it. Well, the stuff began coming 
in all at once, and for a while I was about as nearly 
swamped as I care to be. 

**T understand the car shortage and the shortness of 
stocks have caused some of the retailers of the middle 
West to lose business to the mail-order houses. That’s 
unfortunate all around, but it’s an easy guess that 
some of these customers will be sorry before they’re 
thru. I suppose all these mail order fellows sell for 
eash in advance. I’d like to know just how they 
manage that. It would be a good thing to know. It 
wouldn’t take much money to do business in a retail 
way if all the customers came across with the money 
in advanet.’’ 

Getting the money first is an art a good many of us 
long to know. 

It may be interesting to mention a memorial in one 
of the city’s parks. This is a tablet erected by the 
Horticultural Society of Indiana in memory of John 
Chapman, familiarly known as ‘‘Johnny Appleseed.’’ 
This remarkable countryman traveled over much of 
this part of the United States planting apple trees and 
teaching the frontier farmers how, to care for them. 
It would be impossible to calculate the national debt 
owed to Johnny Appleseed. It quite warms the imag- 
ination to think of the vast amount of food the pro- 
duction of which may be traced directly to his public- 
spirited efforts. It is a spirit like his that we need 
in large quantities in this country during these 
troubled times. 
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EXHIBIT SPECIMENS OF DYEWOODS 


Mapison, Wis., July 16.—An interesting exhibit of 
eight specimens of dyewoods has just been installed by 
the museum committee at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Altho most dyes are made from coal tar, some dyes 
yielding yellows, blues and reds, are still obtained from 
wood. The colored heartwood is ground up for the pur- 
pose and is kept warm and moist so that some fermenta- 
tion takes place, the intensity and amount of the dye be- 
ing increased thereby. 

Three specimens of old fustic, which produces yellow, 
brown and olive green colors, come from Jamaica, Mexico 
and South America, respectively. A fourth wood pro- 
ducing a yellow dye. which is just as good and in some 
respects better than that produced by the old fustic, is 
grown in the United States. This wood is the humble 
osage orange and the dye obtained from it contains less 
red than obtained from the fustie wood. 

Three specimens of logwood or campeachy wood are 
exhibited as types of the woods that produce blue or.fast 
black dyes. These are obtained from Jamaica and Haiti. 
The dyeing quality of these woods has to be combined 
with certain chemials, such as ammonia, before it pro- 
duces a commercial dye. 

The two red producing dyewoods are barwood, which is 
sometimes called camwood or African sandalwood, a very 
beautiful hardwood with a high color, and lima. wood, 
which was obtained from Mexico. All of these woods 
come from comparatively small sized trees but are re- 
markably heavy for their size. They belong to a group 
of hardwoods or porous woods, and were obtained for the 
laboratory by F. W. Cressmann, thru the courtesy of the 
American Dyewood Co. of New York. 
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END OF BUILDING DISPUTES IN SIGHT 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, July 16.—Contracting building in- 
terests of this city and vicinity are'in sight of the end 
of the jurisdictional labor disputes that have tied up a 
number of large pieces of work, notably the new court 
house and jail, the East High School and big industrial 
improvements. The trouble at the new court house al- 
ready has cost the county $50,000. 

The chairman of the court house commission wrote to 
Samuel Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
urging him to secure from his organization a settlement 
of the controversy as to whether carpenter or sheet metal 
workers should hang metal doors. That was the only 
dispute. 

Within the last few days John H. Donlin, head of the 
building trades department of the Federation of Labor, 
came here from Washington, and has secured the admis- 
sion of the Carpenters’ Union into the Building Trades 
Council, to which the sheet metal workers belong. This 
will bring both classes of workers under the agreement 
between the Building Construction Employers’ Associa- 
tion and the Building Trades’ Council to arbitrate dis- 
putes, something that the court house commission could 
not get the carpenters and sheet metal workers to do 
while they belonged to different labor organizations. 





RESIGNS TO ESTABLISH OWN BUSINESS 
Estiu, 8. C., July 16—M. A. Waring has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Hamilton-Ridge Lumber 
Corporation to enter the lumber manufacturing business 
on his own account. Mr. Waring is very well known 
among the lumbermen of the South and has had wide ex- 
perience in the lumber business. For ten years before 


his connection with the Hamilton-Ridge Lumber Corpo- , 


ration he was superintendent of mills for the Hilton 
Dodge Lumber Co. of Savannah, Ga. 

The Hamilton-Ridge Lumber Corporation has nearly 
completed a single band mill to cut hardwoods and it is 
the expectation of the management that sawing will be- 
gin Aug. 1. 

T. E. Aull has gone into the sawmill business. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR PREVENTING DECAY IN WOOD 


MapIson, Wis., July 16.—The Forest Products Labora- 
tory has, thru the committee on the uses of wood in 
building construction, furnished revised specifications for 
wood in building construction to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, which, it is expected, will go a long 
way toward preventing decay in wood. 

As is already known, decay in wood is caused by the 
growth of fungi, which require food, moisture, warmth 
and oxygen for their development. If any of these neces- 
sities of fungus growth are lacking or are not present 
in the right quantity wood will not decay. For example, 
a heated building does not contain a sufficient degree of 
moisture for the decay of the furniture, and the pilings 
of a building’s foundations under water are removed 
from the air supply and do not decay. The exact 
amount of moisture necessary in wood to support fungous 
growth is not known, but probably varies with different 
species of wood. 

One of the most effective ways of preventing decay in 
buildings is to so design them that excessive moisture 
will not be present in any part. A free circulation of air 
is practically always sufficient to keep the moisture con- 
tent of wood below the optimum condition. “Decay usu- 
ally occurs where the wood is held in a confined atmos- 
phere in which the humidity approaches 100 percent, or 
where there is a source of water which keeps the wood in 
a moist condition. Situations especially to be guarded 
against, it is pointed out, are those where comparatively 
humid air may be cooled, thus raising its humidity to 
the point where water will condense on wood. This may 
occur in winter, for instance, in a damp basement at the 
point where beams enter outside walls. 

The treatment of wood to prevent decay depends, in 
principle, upon poisoning the food supply of the fungi 
by the use of some material poisonous to the organism. 
Coal tar creosote is the most Common and best known 
preservative. Zine chloride, mercuric chloride and sodium 


chloride are well known and effective water-soluble pre- 
servatives. 

It is also the opinion of the committee that a careful 
study be made in codperation with the United States For- 
est Service and other technical and investigative institu- 
tions to determine whether a practicable fire-resistant 
material can be applied to wooden shingles so as to re- 
duce their fire hazard. Various methods of fire proofing 
wooden shingles have been proposed and the Forest 
Products Laboratory here is making a systematic inves- 
tigation of their merits and adaptability. 


PERFECTS RAPID WORKING MOLDING MACHINE 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—John C. DeLaney, head of 
the John C. DeLaney Moluing Co., this city, has after 
years of experimentation perfected and patented a mold- 
ing machine which he claims will produce 100,000 lineal 
feet of wood finish in eight hours and etrect a saving of 
25 percent or more in lumber used as compared with the 
type of machine in ordinary use. He nas named it the 
DeLaney Gang Molder, it being possible to manufacture 
as many as ten designs of molding in a single operation. 


PLANS FOR PAVILION TYPE SCHOOLS ISSUED 


A bulletin of more than usual interest and attractive- 
ness, entitled ‘‘School Architecture,’’ is one of the latest 
bulletins being distributed by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, of New Orleans, La., and contains ten plans of the 
modern pavilion type’ school building. These plans were 
selected as the best of forty-three entries in a prize con- 
test conducted by the association, notice of which was 
made in the Dec. 16, 1916, issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN on page 65. The pages are large so that it is pos- 
sible to display designs without undue reduction. Each 
designer accomplishes the plan which he drew with com- 
ments briefly explaining the points worthy of most 
emphasis while in the body of the booklet the special 
advantages of the pavilion type of school are fully ex- 
plained. 

Another recent bulletin of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion is devoted to floors. This explains the qualities of 
southern pine when worked to flooring and shows many 
beautiful illustrations of its use in both private and pub- 
lic buildings. Methods that snould be observed in stain- 
ing and earing for fine floors are related briefly and in- 
terestingly, and in addition the standard sizes of southern 
pine flooring and the method to be used in figuring the 
amount needed for certain spaces are given. 











SEEKS ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREST PRODUCTS EXHIBIT 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 16——The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association of this city has been asked to 
erect a permanent forestry building of native logs on the 
Interstate Fair grounds, and as an educational feature to 
install a permanent exhibit of grades and forest product; 
handled in the Spokane country. 

Secretary W. L. Tannent of the Interstate Fair Asso 
ciation last week sent a letter on the subject to J. P 
McGoldrick of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, suggesting that the key note of the fair, which 
opens here Sept. 3, will be educational and representativ, 
of the great resources of the Spokane country. 

In past years the lumber industry of this territory has 
not been shown and he has urged the lumbermen to estab- 
lish a permanent display which may be available fo: 
educational purposes at all times during the year. 


TO HEAR LUMBERMEN ON ASSESSMENT VALUATIONS 


New ORLEANS, La., July 16.—The Louisiana Stat 
Board of Affairs, which gave a general hearing to th: 
lumber interests at Baton Rouge some weeks ago, ha 
scheduled twenty-five hearings over the State, at whic! 
individual complaints against assessment valuations wil! 
be heard and considered. These meetings begin thi: 
week and will continue to and including Aug. 13. The) 
will cover all the parishes of the State, some of these bi 
ing grouped together for convenience. The parish asses 
sors are urged to be present at the hearing dealing wit): 
complaints from their respective parishes. The boar! 
suggests that property holders who feel themselves ag 
grieved, write their complaints if they can not atten: 
the meetings in person. It suggests that large property 
holders who are dissatisfied and whose assessments justif 
the trip, come to Baton Rouge, ‘‘so that we may take u) 
each individual assessment with the assessor himself and 
arrive at a fair and equitable valuation of his property.’’ 

State Treasurer Henry Hunsicker, in a financial state 
ment recently issued, estimates that the property assess 
ment must total $700,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
State government. In his estimate of 1917 revenues he 
figures the return from the ‘‘timber severance’’ tax at 
$200,000 in round numbers. 








NEW MILL NEARLY COMPLETED 


RHINELANDER, WIs., July 16.—The Robbins Lumber 
Co., of this place, that sold its entire operations to the 
C. C. Collins Lumber Co. 











about two years ago, is now 
erecting a fine, hew, modern 
band mill and is also build- 
ing a hotel and some attrac 
tive dwellings for its em 
ployees. The Robbins Lumber 
Co. is one of the oldest and 
best known of the Wisconsin 
lumber manufacturers and 
owns one of the finest re 
maining tracts of timber in 
this section, that will pro 
vide logs enough for the 
new mill to run for many 
years. The mill will be in 
operation some time this fall, 


ROBBINS LUMBER CO’S MODERN BAND MILL IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION as the company is doing 


Both of the above booklets are well worth having and 
unquestionably will help to increase the use of southern 
yellow pine in their particular fields. Much interest has 
been evinced in the pavilion type of schools and the plans 
presented by the association will unquestionably be found 
of great help to retailers. 





LUMBER Y. M. C. A. PROVES GOOD INVESTMENT 


Rose LAKg, IpA., July 16.—Ten months ago, upon the 
initiative of Resident Manager Rosenberry, of the Rose 
Lake Lumber Co., an industrial Y. M. C. A. was estab- 
lished here. It has proved very beneficial to the com- 
munity. The membership has grown from 105 at .the 
start to present enrollment of 183, both figures including 
the boys’ department and the ladies’ auxiliary. Under 
direction of Secretary O. C. Thompson basket ball and 
bowling are enjoyed by both men and women, while a 
moving picture machine provides evening entertainment. 
Religious services, including a Bible class, are held every 
Sunday. Total cost to date is $3,468.42, of which the 
company furnished $1,000, the balance, which includes 
$700 for equipping the building, being contributed by the 
employees. 


WILL BE GREAT DEMAND FOR TRAINED FORESTERS 


SyracusE, N. Y., July 16.—The State College of For- 
estry points out that by reason of the enlistment of nu- 
merous foresters thruout the country for service abroad 
the war is making a heavy demand upon the forestry pro- 
fession. Further, the wartime demand for forest prod- 
ucts for a thousand uses from wood alcohol to bridge 
timbers means increased activity in the lumber business, 
which employs a great number of men having forestry 
training. The national and State forests of the country 
must not be neglected in the face of so great need for 
their products, which points to the increased opportuni- 
ties for men in this young but important profession. A 
large number of permanent forestr’ jobs are going beg: 
ging at present and the college has found itself unable 
to supply the demand for graduates for the last two 
months. In spite of the war a good sized freshman class 
is expected when the college opens its doors early in 
September. 

With a prospective shortage of coal next winter the 
college urges that as much woodlot material as possible 
in the shape of crooked, dead and down trees be utilized 
for fuel. 





everything possible to speed 
up the construction and the installation of machinery. 
The Stevens Lumber Co.’s mill, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, is going to be rebuilt at once. 


INVESTIGATES TITLES UNDER SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Title & Guaranty Co., whose 
announcement appears elsewhere in this issue, makes a 
specialty of investigating timber titles. J. K. Brockman, 
the company’s general manager, has had thirty years’ ex- 
perience in this particular line of business.. Under a sci- 
entifically worked out system having every known safe- 
guard this company will search out, analyze and pass 
upon every transfer of title recorded. The Birmingham 
Title & Guaranty Co. is prepared to investigate titles any- 
where in the United States. 


MAKES PLEA TO FARMERS AND LUMBERMEN 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 16.—At a meeting of the farm- 
ers and lumbermen of northern Idaho at Moscow, Ida., 
yesterday, Governor Alexander outlined his plan of State 
aid to relieve the I. W. W. situation and by earnest per- 
sonal explanation of his policy saved the day, which prior 
to the session was threatened with utter repudiation of 
the State policy. 

Nearly 500 people attended the session, many of them 
lumbermen. The governor’s address and those of three 
members of his State cabinet were pleas that the people 
of Moscow and Latah County meet the situation them- 
selves; that the business men close their stores if neces- 
sary to help in harvest fields and lumber camps; that the 
work be started up in various industries without the aid 
of ‘‘strangers’’ who might be I. W. W. organizers; that 
the lumbermen reopen their camps with makeshift crews, 
even if they operate at a loss. 


Announcement was made by A. W. Laird, of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., that the mill at Potlatch, stated to be 
one of the largest in the world, with its 10-hour capacity 
of 375,000 feet, will close today. The company’s mill at 
Elk River, of 160,000 feet 10-hour capacity, will continue 
to run at half capacity until the log supply is exhausted. 

The Idaho State policy to be carried out by county 
sheriffs and the machinery of the State, is as follows: 

Absolute protection will be guaranteed by sheriffs to every 
man who wants to go to work. 

Every I. W. W. organizer and agitator will be arrested. 

All freight trains will be stopped and searched wherever 
they cross State or county lines. 


All industrial camps will be cleaned under the State sani- 
tary law. 
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LABOR SITUATION IN CRITICAL STAGE 


Strike Is Inaugurated, Closing Down Mills 
and Demoralizing Industry 





[Spezial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 18.—The labor situation in fir 
ad eedar logging and manufacturing sections of western 
‘ashington is very critical. The strike for an 8-hour 
ay, union recognition and other attendant demands be- 
.an Monday, closing logging camps and shingle mills, and 
, some communities sawmills were also closed down. Be- 
‘nd the movement is the I. W. W. organization working 

‘or the destruction of the industry. The newly organized 
“umber workers’ union is believed to be dominated by 

i I. W. W., altho contrary claims are made. The same 

‘uation prevails in the shingle weavers’ union and the 
.ombination of these three forces has demoralized log- 
‘ing, lumbering and shingle manufacturing. In a num- 
ver of instances lumber for the American Lake canton- 

ent and other Government purposes is being delayed and 
tate and Federal governments are appealed to for pro- 
‘ection by the lumbermen. 

In most instances where plants are closed rather than 
operate on the 8-hour day basis many workmen would 
resume work but for fear of violence at the hand of 
the strikers, and it is likely that Federal troops will have 
io be placed at the mills to permit the resumption of 
activities and assure their continuance uninterrupted. 
At Seattle and at Ballard, a suburb, the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. and one small shingle mill 
aeeeded to the 8-hour day and are operating on this basis. 
Other sawmills and shingle mills are closed. At Tacoma 
sawmills and shingle mills are running with the exception 
of one small shingle mill. The camp of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. is closed. In Thurston and Lewis 
counties, termed southwestern Washington, thirty-one 
mills are operating 10-hour shifts, seven are closed down 
and two shingle mills acceded to strikers’ demands and 
are running two 8-hour shifts. On Grays Harbor only five 
mills are running out of more than twenty. Those run- 
ning are: Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis; 
Anderson Middleton Lumber Co., Hulbert Mill Co., A. J. 
West Lumber Co., all three of Aberdeen, and the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 

Everett appears to be more nearly closed down than 
any other community, the large Jamison mill being the 
only one in operation today. A strange feature of the 
situation is that in several instances where mills acceded 
to the 8-hour demands of the I. W. W.’s the plants have 
also been closed down. The Danaher Lumber Co., logging 
near Darrington, went on an 8-hour basis several days 
ago and today its employees walked out, altho working 
on an 8-hour basis, showing that hours and wages are 
really not at issue, but the destruction of the industry 
is the apparent object of some of the workers. Reports 
indicate that the shingle mills generally are closing rather 
than submit to 8-hour day demands and that sawmills are 
either closing or working with very short crews. 

Generally speaking, it is believed that Federal protec- 
tion will have to be given the lumber industry and that 
the Federal Government will have to take action toward 
interning the I. W. W. leaders and agitators before peace 
is secured; and this will no doubt be done, primarily in an 
effort to secure the lumber for the Government’s needs. 
llow conditions have reached the present critical state 
without Government interference in spite of repeated ad- 
vance indications and warnings can not be understood 
here. Lumbermen, generally speaking; however, are 
standing firm. 

City and county authorities are imprisoning wandering 
I. W. W.’s thruout the State, altho this seems to have 
little effect on the general situation. Troops of militia 
are guarding farming and fruit raising centers east of 
the mountains, where the situation is better controlled. 
Lumbering sections on the eastern slope of the Cascades 
along the Great Northern Railroad at Leavenworth, Cash- 
iere’and Peshastin report logging operations down and 
doubtful whether mills will be able to operate much 
longer. On the whole, the situation is unprecedented in 
the history of the lumber industry of this section. In 
iddition to the lumber workers’ strike street railway 
mployees in Seattle and Tacoma have struck for. union 
ecognition and no ears are running. 





LAWLESSNESS AT SPOKANE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPoKANE, WASH., July 18.—Speakers of the I. W. W. 
nade open threats on the streets of Spokane last night in 
“nnouneing a campaign to ‘‘eclose every mill in the city’’ 

aless their owners met with the demands of the agi- 
itors. At the MeGoldrick mill, their first objective, they 
uet with signal failure, as they have not been successful 
1 getting more than a couple of workers to leave, accord- 
ig to J. P. MeGoldrick, head of the concern. Twenty- 
live of its 300 men have quit recently for other reasons. 

Apparently discouraged by the results, the agitators 
sem to have dropped their plans today, as no pickets 
ippeared at the plant this morning. None of the other 
mills of the city has been molested. 

Publie sentiment turned strongly today against Mayor 
Mleming’s policy to allow agitators to hold forth unre- 
stricted on the streets of the city. The chief of police so 
tar has refused to take a stand for the arrest of pickets 
following the decision by the supreme court that the prac- 
tice was illegal. None have appeared since the decision 
to give him oceasion. 





TAKE STEPS TO QUELL I. W. W. AGITATORS 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 16.—The I. W. W. situation 
in Washington and Idaho was not quite so tense last week. 
While the logging situation remains about the same the 
main camps of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. have re- 
sumed operations, together with the camps of the Inland 
Empire Co. at Addy. Smaller camps are being prepared 
for operations and probably half of the districts tied up 





by the strike two weeks ago will be running by the 
middle of this week. 

While there is a slight rift in the labor cloud the situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory and active attention to the 
I. W. W. element is being given by the State governments 
of Idaho and Washington. Federal troops are patrolling 
the Yakima district and the vicinity of Ellensburg. 

Gov. Ernest Lister of Washington and Gov. Moses 
Alexander of Idaho held a conference in Spokane last 
Friday, lasting for over three hours. It was an executive 
session and at its conclusion the announcement was 
authorized that ‘‘codperation’’ between the States in 
handling the problem had been agreed upon. Just what 
that cooperation would be, neither of the executives 
would say. Governor Alexander, who is giving his per- 
sonal attention to the solution of the problem and has 
established a ‘‘ war capital’’ at Coeur d’ Alene, says that 
conditions have improved in northern Idaho since the 
practice of breaking up I. W. W..camps has started. 
Railroad yards in both Idaho and Washington are being 
swept clean of hobos and suspected I. W. W. organizers. 

At a banquet at Coeur d’ Alene last Thursday evening 
Manager R. M. Hart, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., an- 
nounced that he would swear out a warrant for the arrest 
of James Rowen, who is general secretary of the lumber- 
workers’ section of the I. W. W. with headquarters in 
Spokane. Governor Alexander who was present said 
that he would ask extradition papers immediately and 
explained to the lumbermen and business men present 
that his plan was to enforce the laws of Idaho against 
organizations preaching sabotage, to drive all floaters 
and agitators from the Panhandle and to secure vigilant 
action of sheriffs to prevent their return. 

In the meantime logs are running short at the mills 
and unless the camps can speedily be started up again 
there will be a considerable hardship worked on the 
operating mills. The Loggers’ Club held an executive 
session in Spokane early last week to take action on the 
situation and arrange for the immediate reopening of 
camps wherever possible in the Inland Empire district. 

Every effort will be made to have all camps in opera- 
tion by Aug. 1 and the governments of both Idaho and 
Washington are alive to ‘the situation and will lend 
practical assistance to the lumbermen in carrying out 
their plans. 


DECLARES GERMAN PROPAGANDA RESPONSIBLE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 16.—That the German Govy- 
ernment is back of the 1. W. W. propaganda in this State 
is the statement made last Friday by J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and 
chairman of a largely attended meeting of lumber and 
shingle manufacturers called to consider the I. W. W. 
menace and the demands of millworkers for an eight-hour 
day. With regard to these matters Mr. Donovan had the 
following to say in a statement in behau. of northwestern 
Washington lumber and shingle interests: 

Local millmen have resolved unanimously to resist the 
eight-hour day even to the point of closing every plant 
operated by the 100 or more concerns that have organized 
to meet the employees’ impractical demands. * * * J 
feel certain that the German Government is paying some of 
the agitators for their activities. Employees are drawing 
higher wages—wages that net them more money after paying 
for their necessities even at the increased prices—than at 
any other time in history. They have no real grievance 
against the millmen. Our company has voluntarily raised 
wages three times during the year and has granted bonuses 
to those who remain with us. We met a payroll of $118,000 
last month and would regret exceedingly to be compelled to 
close our plants, but we can not shorten hours and raise 
wages any further and operate. * * * 

This is not merely a labor trouble. It is a conspiracy 
against the Government in the guise of labor’s demands. It 
is directed largely at the concerns that are engaged in sup- 
plying the metals required for the army, the foodstuffs which 
must be produced in unusual quantities to further the allied 
‘ause and the lumber for the ships, cantonments and other 
necessary Government works. We believe the Federal authori- 
ties will have to take the question in hand very soon, but 
whether or not it does the leading lumbermen and shingle 
manufacturers will not be coerced at this time by I. W. W.’s 
or by paid agents of the German propaganda in the United 
States. That is certain. If it is to be a strike it will be 
futile. If a walkout, it will be more serious for the com- 
munity than the public can now realize, for it will virtually 
paralyze the business of the State. We have met the labor 
situation with high wages, as high as can be paid. We can 
not operate an eight-hour day. That is decided and it is final. 








WCOD BLOCKS FOR REPAVING SAN FRANCISCO 
STREETS 

SAN FRANcIsco, Cau., July 16.—The street committee 
of the San Francisco Board of Supervisors has announced 
that Mission Street between First and Fourth streets 
will at once be repaved with wooden blocks to deaden 
the noise of traffic. The cost will be $33,900, of which 
$30,000 is provided; the finance committee of the Super- 
visors will supply the rest. The work will be done by 
the Board of Works. The paving of ten blocks on Bat- 
tery Street, in the wholesale district, with creosoted 
wooden blocks, has given satisfaction and lumbermen 
are encouraged by the good prospects for future exten- 
sions of wooden pavements in San Francisco. 





ISSUES ORDERS FOR STEAMSHIP TOWAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The State Department 
has received from Consul General Skinner at London the 
following order, issued by the British Admiralty: 

“As from July 10, 1917, every sailing vessel which exceeds 
400 tons gross register or which carries cargo exceeding 
£4,000 in value shall, when approaching or leaving any port 
of the United Kingdom or when proceeding coastwise along 
the coasts of the United Kingdom be towed within such limits 
as may be directed by any naval officer who is authorized by 
Admiralty to give orders to British ships and every such 
vessel shall pay for such towage in accordance with scale of 
fees which has been approved by Admiralty. This regulation 
shall not apply to vessel not being British vessel where non- 
compliance with regulation takes place on high seas outside 
the territorial waters adjacent to United Kingdom. 


WAR MAKES MARKED CHANGES 


Booms the Small Mill South - Machinery De- 
mand in Proportion 





RALEIGH, N. C., July 17.—Talking with several busi- 
ness men largely interested in the lumber trade and in 
lumber manufacturing generally in this State and section 
the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was given 
considerable information on the subject, some of which 
is of general interest at this time. 

One of them, who has just made an extensive circuit 
of the lumber and timber sections, when asked what was 
the price of lumber replied: 

I would be glad to have some one tell me the price of lum- 
ber, for just now it is difficult to get a price quoted by the 
lumber manufacturers that will last long enough to get a car 
loaded if it is standing ready to back up for it on the side 
track of a sawmill. 

The Day of the Small Mill 

Continuing he said in effect: 

The conditions growing out of the unprecedented demand 
for lumber, largely because of the war, are so changed as to 
mark ‘practically a revolution in the sawmill industry—and 
this is the day of the small mills. Until recently the large 
companies, that had big plants and unlimited capital and 
which were accustomed’ to hauling the timber from a wide 
area of territory to their mills, did the bulk of the business 
and their plants were in the nature of permanent industries 
on the sites where they were located. Now many lumbermen 
are finding it more practical to take their sawmiils into the 
forests and therefore the bigger plants are diminishing while 
the little mills are multiplying at a rapid rate—but not as 
fast as they would like to increase, and there’s a reason. Some 
big manufacturers woke up to realize that they had become 
scared too soon over the war prospects early in the strife and 
quit the field at the ‘most inopportune of times. 

When the depression in prices soon after the beginning of 
the war began to disappear and it became evident that fol- 
lowing the war in Europe a tremendous and insistent demand 
for lumber was on the way, for supplies of all kinds, some of 
the big companies that had practically suspended business 
could not get into commission again. Some of them had dis- 
posed of their timber options and their works were practically 
junked. 

Old Contracts at $15 Yet Unfilled 

It was soon discovered by the trade that mills were unable 
to supply an unprecedented demand for lumber. Some mills 
had contracts at prices which seemed profitable when taken 
but which appeared very discouraging when compared with 
the higher prices then obtainable, and which have been rapidly 
climbing ever since. 

There is more of this than appears on the surface. It is 
not difficult to find men who have contracted their timber 
and who are operating their mills at the old figures based on 
$15 to $20 lumber and who could today sell all the stuff they 
could turn out at double those figures. There are many such 
and they all have the hard luck tale to relate. 

Buyers Rush to Get Timber 

The foresighted fellows began to see something good in tim- 
ber with the prices of lumber going up daily and there was a 
thase for opportunities. 

In North Carolina there are a large number of small tracts 
of choice and good timber, respectively—and more of it grow- 
ing—and the sawmill industry will be an important factor 
here for many years. 

So the small mills have been springing up fast—as fast as 
the outfits can be obtained, for the demand for engines, 
boilers, sawmills (both new and second hand) is greatly in ex- 
cess of the supply and will be for some time. 

The machine shops and machinery dealers tell marvelous 
tales of the demands for both new and old machinery. They 
declare that some of their customers say they will be satis- 
fied with any old junk that will get up steam and turn a wheel 
till they can do better. Old boilers that are weather-beaten 
have been placed on wheels and are being moved on wagons 
to new sawmill sites. 

The big forests have largely been broken into to such an 
extent that they are no longer so available. The future 
lumber supply must depend largely on the small areas of tim- 
bered lands and the small clumps of second growth. The big 
mill can not handle this material. It is the very line of the 
small mills. 

Other Advantages of the Small Mill 

The question of help is also much easier adjusted by the 
small mill. To keep up a mill crew and a timber crew means 
constant operations—or a loss. If the big plant shuts down 
temporarily it is sure to disrupt its labor supply when again 
needed. The small mill is not beset with this disadvantage. 
It can shift its crew from mill to wood and vice versa, and 
very often the owner has enough labor in his family to supply 
the greater part of the help needed. 

The “Price of Lumber’’? 

“Very interesting and instructive, and I thank you,” said 
the AMERICAN ILUMBERMAY representative. ‘‘But you haven't 
answered my question yet. What is the price of lumber?’ 

He laughed good-naturedly and compromised by adding 
the following to this edifying story: 

Some Afraid to Sell 

I will tell you this little story: One of the lumber manu 
facturers I knew and met during my trip told me that he had 
been tucning out $18 lumber when it went to $20 and con 
tinued to advance so rapidly that he got afraid to sell at any 
price. He was offered $40 for some in stock and as much 
more as he could deliver and before he could make up his mind 
to deliver he rejected another offer of $45, and took a train 
and left home in mortal fear that he would be tempted to sell 
and an hour later discovered how much he had lost by the 
transaction. 

Few New Contracts in the Making 

But, candidly, the price of lumber is still a gamble with the 
lumbermen I have been mixing with the last week or two. 
They really don’t know what to do about it and many are 
holding on to their stock that was’ not contracted for before 
manufacture. Very few new contracts are being made, how- 
ever. Neither the buyer nor the manufacturer is anxious to 
enter into contracts at this uncertain juncture in prices. 

But there is one thing that is not uncertain: Every man 
who owns available timber and all who can acquire stumpage 
at anything like reasonable rates are holding on to what 
they’ve got, and getting as much more as their resources will 
allow. If they haven’t put the “little sawmill” to work in 
their timber belt yet it is only because they are forced to wait 
to secure the machinery. 

With all this, the prospect is that the demand for North 
Carolina pine and other lumber will continue to be as great 
as at present for some time yet. 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER FAVORS NATIONAL WAR 
BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States today took a strong stand in 
favor of a national war board, clothed with all necessary 
authority. Waddill Catchings, chairman of a committee 
which has made a study of the subject, points out that 
there is now no board or department concerned exclusively 
with the concentration of all efforts to procuring war 
materials. In this condition he finds much of the cause 
for the criticism and misunderstanding concerning the 
part business men have so far taken in our war prepara- 
tions. 

In Washington today, says Mr. Catchings, the ma- 
chinery of the Government departments is developed as 
in peace. In addition there is the Council of National De- 
fense, the shipping board, the food control organization 
headed by Mr. Hoover, and the exports council. All act 
independently of each other. The Council of National 
Defense, because of its name, might be thought to be a 
means of developing concentrated effort, but it was cre- 
ated in time of peace. It is vested with no power to act, 
and unless this power is granted can not possibly become 
the central agency of defense in time of war. The council 
consists of the secretaries of war, navy, interior, agricul- 
ture, commerce and labor. The secretary of the treasury 





tractors and the railroads to see that cars,are provided 
and moved promptly after loading. 

The lumber committee and lumbermen generally are 
doing everything possible to help get the cars and get 
them moved and are both willing and anxious to cooperate 
in any way. The car situation is improving and delays 
are being rapidly reduced or eliminated. 

The schedule for lumber for National Guard camps 
appears at the bottom of this page. 


ANNOUNCES AWARD OF TWO CONTRACTS 


WasuHiInetTon, D. C., July 16—The War Department 
has formally announced that contracts for army work 
at Newport News, Va., and Tenafly, N. J., have been 
awarded to the Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Co. and Me- 
Arthur Bros., respectively, of New York City. 

The understanding is that large cantonment camps 
will be constructed at both places. The lumber required 
will be mostly North Carolina pine. Newport News, of 
course, is right in North Carolina pine territory and the 
haul to Tenafly is a relatively short one, so that at least 
a part of the lumber for that camp will go to the North 
Carolina pine mills. 





BUSINESS GENERALLY ACTIVE AND 
SATISFACTORY 


WASHINGTON, D..C., July 17.—The June bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Board indicates that business 
thruout the country is generally active and satisfac- 
tory. 

The San Francisco and Kansas City district reports 
make special reference to lumber. 

‘*Not in 10 years,’’ says the San Francisco report, 
‘thas the Pacific Northwest lumber market been so 
active and remunerative as at the present time. De- 
mand has been such that many large producers are 
now out of the market. Lumber production is near 
the maximum possible.’’ 

The Kansas City report says: 

Lumber dealers generally make the statement that busi 
ness is better and prices satisfactory, but complain of th« 
ear situation. Prospects for fall trade are good. The twelve 
most important cities in the district show an average net 
gain in the valuation of building permits issued for May 
as compared with the same month last year, of approximatel) 
63 percent, altho five of them show decreases. 

The St. Louis district reports a decrease in building 
permits in May, compared with the same month of 
last year, in Little Rock, Louisville and Memphis and 
a slight gain in St. Louis. The shortage of freight 
cars in the district is said still to be serious, especially 
hampering the cotton movement in the southern part 
of the district. 

The tabulated summary of business conditions fol 
lows: 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS JUNE 23, 1917. 
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Schedule of Lumber for One Division—National Guard Camps 
Includes Mess Halls, Latrines, Showers and Storehouses 
Southern North Caro- Item Board 
Item o Board Pine lina Pine No. _ Size Length No. Pes. Feet Finish Purpose 
ke — Length No. Pes. Feet Finish Purpose Grade Grade Boards— 
oards— re 21. 2x4 16 23,123 246,646 S&E Studs and seats 
1 1x3 Random 7187,814 46,954 S28 Battens No. 2Com- Box or No. 22 2x4 14 47,416 442,550 S&E Rafters 
2 1x6 167-0” 7,509 60,072 S28 Ti ao: . ot dad 10 17504 116004 S&H Studs and girt 
2 x6 Bb’ ~! 7,5 O72 S2s ies , ¢ d san r 
3 1x6 14’-0” _ 34 238 S28 ‘Ties Timber— or ee ee weer re 
4 1x8 Random 770,496 46,998 S28 Table seats 25 4x4 14 5,019 93,688 S&H Posts & plates 
5 1x8-12 aes Vises 202,456 S28 — sid- 26 4x4 12 1,967 31,472 S&H Posts 
. : ve : ng ae 4x4 10 8,914 118,853 S&H Posts & plates 
6 1x8-12 16’ 2 eee 340,040 S28 Vertical siding 28 6x6 14 280 ,760 S48 Columns 
: =: i: cee toute — et — : 29 6x6 12 280 10,080 S48 Columns 
‘ te | a era 17,715 S ertical siding 30) 6x6 2’-6” 5,223 39,172 Rough ‘Youndation 
9 1x8-12 10° =... ee 34,480 S28 Vertical aiding ‘ — posts 
10 a ere ss ee 1,003,676 S2S — Roof boards No.3 Com- Culls i, Br 10’-0” einaep 89,600 Rough Girders 
imension— mon 32 2x12 Random 800 129,600 Rough Foundations 
11 SeG-10 BOerZO = ..sccs 268,800 S1S2E Plank floor No. 2 Com- Box or No. Flooring— = . 
mon 4 or N. 33° 3§x2% 894-20 
: ie ” Cc. Dm. to 54 
12 7,140 171,360 S&E Joists 2° Sea ee ye 81,984 D&M 
24 1,980 79,200 S&E Rafters Matched Boards— 
12 2,820 56,400 S&E a and 34 ee SO: 112,400 D&M Partitions 
purlins 3 an6-20 G20  .§ ewdars 88,12 D&M Tabl s 
14 800 14,933 S&E Braces 3 eee - roe we 
20 120 2,400 S&E Girts PERN eis br tasaiie 15 obs how Rik ws wo 4,362,192 
14 1,705 23,870 S&E Sills and plates *Note: Concrete foundations may be substituted for timber in this item at the option 
12 1 034 12,408 S&E Girts and plates of the constructing quartermaster. 
10 3,732 37,320 S&E Sills and plates Lin. ft. 
926 11,112 S&E Studs 
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TO HEAD WAR TRADE INTELLIGENCE SECTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16—Paul Fuller, of the law 
firm of Coudert Bros., New York attorneys and counsel 
for the Allies, has been appointed head of the new war 
trade intelligence section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. This office will be a sort of trade 
secret service, operating in connection with the Exports 
Council. Its business will be to see that shippers do not 
take advantage of the Government in procuring export 
licenses, and wherever necessary to follow goods to des- 
‘ination thru the medium of agents in Europe in order 
‘9 make certain they do not reach the enemy. 

Mr. Fuller, it will be recalled, made a personal investi- 
vation of certain phases of the Mexican situation at the 
instance of the Administration when the pot was seething 
and boiling south of the Rio Grande. 
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PLAN TWENTY ADDITIONAL AVIATION FIELDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16—Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the Aireraft Production Board, speaking for the 
oard, strongly commended the House committee on mili- 
tary affairs for its prompt action on the $640,000,000 bill 
providing for the Government’s aircraft program. The 
hill was in committee less than ten days and came out 
with a unanimous report. 

In this connection it is understood that the War De- 
partment and the Aircraft Production Board are figuring 
on going ahead with their plans for the construction of 
cantonments at twenty additional aviation fields. Four 
camps have been completed or nearly so. 

Stone & Webster have been awarded a contract for a 
flying camp at San Antonio, Tex. k 

“A record high price was recently paid for airplane ma- 
terial for the navy. It was wanted in a hurry and the 
purchasing agent started at Chicago and went thru the 
spruce yard stocks in several cities. The price is said to 
have been $300 a 1,000 feet, covering, of course, the 
highest class material obtainable. 





FORM AND DISPOSITION OF EXPORT LICENSE 
BLANKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17—There has as yet been 
no serious talk about the advisability of placing an em- 
bargo on the exportation of lumber. ; 

The only forest products so far embargoed are rosin 
and turpentine, which are included in a list of articles 
which the administrative board of the exports council has 
decided are covered by the President’s export control 
proclamation, heretofore published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

On discussing the form and disposition of export license 
blanks officials of the export division said: 


The question has been raised as to how a license can be 
surrendered both to the steamship company and the custom- 
house. The answer is simple. The exporter receives the 
license in duplicate and he turns both copies over to the 
steamship company in exchange for a steamship permit. The 
steamship company turns both the original and duplicate 
over to the customs authorities with their clearance papers. 

Difliculties arising where goods covered by a license are 
not forwarded in one lot will be settled in one of several 
ways. In the first place, a man may apply for and receive 
as many licenses as he requires. A “balance license” is 
being arranged for, to take care of any balance of goods 
which is not shipped under the original license. A “blanket 
license” is being arranged for to cover specific commodities 
shipped by specific firms to certain countries. 

In the case of shipments to Canada, exporters are advised 
that steps have been taken to facilitate such shipments, and 
that they need not apply for a specific license. Shipments to 
Canada may be forwarded as heretofore. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield today announced the 
appointment of J. A. Parker, export manager of the 
United States Steel Products Co., of New York, to advise 
the division of export licenses on steel and iron. It is 
regarded as probable that the appointment of Mr. Parker 
is the first of a large number. About 8,000 articles enter 
into the export list. Experts probably will be appointed 
to advise concerning groups of related articles such as 
those embodied in the iron and steel list. 





FIRST FORESTRY REGIMENT ABOUT FILLED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—About all of the men 
required for the first regiment of American woodsmen and 
foresters which is being organized for service in France 
have been secured. The regiment will not sail for some 
time. Meanwhile the officers for a second forest regiment 
have been chosen but not yet announced. The under- 
standing is that ultimately several American forest regi- 
ments will be on the ground in France. 





EASY TO SEND MAGAZINES TO THE FRONT 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—Uncle Sam is going to 
make it easier for you to send your old magazines to his 
soldiers and sailors at the front in Europe, according to 
an order issued by Postmaster General Burleson today. 

Uncle Sam does not even trouble you to wrap, address 
or weigh the magazine. After reading it, resting in your 
big arm chair, just stick a one cent stamp where he tells 
you on the cover of the magazine, no matter how much 
the magazine weighs, and hand it to any postal employee. 
Of course Uncle Sam will not lick the stamp for you. 

The order extends this mailing privilege to readers and 
not to publishers. 

Magazines to be accepted for mailing under this order 
must have printed in the upper right hand corner of the 
front cover the following: 


NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading this magazine place a 1 
cent stamp on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employee and it will be placed in the hands of our 
soldiers or sailors at the front. 
NO WRAPPING. NO ADDRESS, 
A. S. BurLESON, Postmaster General. 


Postmasters will be given instructions from time to time 
as to the manner of forwarding such magazines. 
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RAILROADS OF UNITED STATES ARE NATION- 
ALIZED, SAYS WILLARD 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 16—In a statement made 
public today Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory 
commission of the Council of National Defense, and of 
the transportation committee of that body, declares that 
‘*the essence of the railroad situation is tnat the railroads 
of the whole United States are nationalized.’’ 

He adds that the carriers have responded to every sug- 
gestion made by the Council of National De:ense thru the 
war board of railway presidents representing 693 rail- 
road companies operating in forty-eignt States and con- 
trolling 263,000 miles of road. All transfers of troops 
have been made without serious disruption of regular 
traffic. The railroad companies have tremendously in- 
creased the supply of coal cars, facilitated the transit of 
grain, and met the needs of the Government at least as 
promptly and efficiently as tho under direct Federal au- 
thority. 

On May 1, when the railroad war board was established 
and the railroads set out to cooperate therewith in an ef- 
fort to secure greater national efficiency in transportation, 
there was a shortage of 148,627 cars. At the end of 
June this shortage had been reduced to 105,000 notwith- 
standing steady increase in business. 





ORDERS CARRIERS TO REPORT ADJUSTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued this formal order after a considera- 
tion of the subject of claims for damages resulting from mis- 
routing shipments: 


It is ordered that all carriers making adjustment of dray- 
age charges as provided in Conference Ruling 474-(b), as 
amended, shall report to the commission for the six months 
ending Dec. 31, 1917, and for each six months thereafter, 
all payments made in such adjustments; such reports to be 
submitted not later than sixty days after the expiration of 
each six month period and to show as to each shipment in- 
volved, the point of origin; the consignor; the destination ; 
the consignee; the routing orders given, if any; the particu- 
lars in respect of which the shipment was misrouted; by 
whose fault the misrouting occurred; the amount of dray- 
age actually incurred; the amount which would have been 
incurred if proper delivery had been effected; the actual 
payments made to claimants; and the number under which 
each claim is recorded. 

The Commission in 
ruling: 


Conference Ruling 474-(b) Amended and Ruling 392 Re- 
scinded.—In case the consignee elects to accept the ship- 
ment at the terminal where delivery has been erroneously 
offered rather than insist upon delivery at the terminal 
designated, the shipper or the consignee is entitled to re- 
cover damages in the sum of the difference between the 
expense of drayage actually incurred at a reasonable charge 
therefor and the expense which would have been incurred if 
proper delivery had been effected by the carrier. The car- 
rier responsible for misrouting the shipment, resulting in a 
claim of this character, may’ reimburse the shipper or con- 
signee entitled to reimbursement wholly at its expense with- 
out a specific order of the commission in each case. In 
pursuing this course carriers must accept full responsibility 
for the correct application of the rule and must make re- 
ports t¢é the commission in accordance with its order of 
July 3, 1917. 

The commission also has adopted the following Confer- 
ence Ruling, rescinding Ruling 456: 


It is the view of the commission that the provision in the 
uniform bill of lading requiring that claims for loss, dam- 
age or delay must be made in writing within a specified 
period is legally complied with when the shipper, consignee, 
or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, within the period 
specified, files, with the agent of the carrier, either at the 
point of origin or the point of delivery of the shipment, or 
with the general claims department of the carrier, a claim or 
a written notice of intended claim describing the shipment 
with reasonable definiteness. 


conference adopted the following 





VACATES ORDERS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today vacated the orders previously issued in 
docket No. 1008—Central Freight Association Proportional 
Lumber. In an order dated Jan. 25, the commission entered 
upon a hearing concerning the propriety and lawfulness of 
changes in rates proposed in tariff I. C. C. No. 635 filed by 
Agent Eugene Morris and subsequently suspended the tariff 
until Dec. 1. The carriers have since filed a tariff, effective 
June 15, cancelling the schedules under suspension, and the 
proceeding is discontinued. 

In this connection it was pointed out to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S correspondent that the decision of the com- 
mission in the Central Freight Association class scale case 
involves an increase of approximately 20 percent in Central 
Freight Association territory and 15 percent in class rates 
on articles shipped between points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Trunk Line territory, 

While the increase in sixth class rates suggested by the 
commission is marked for the shorter distances, it dwindles 
down materially as distances lengthen. 


mannan 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—By an order issued today 
the Interstate Commerce Commission makes its order in No. 
8793—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. Ahnapee & 
Western Railway Co. et al.—effective Sept. 15 instead of 
July 16, as originally ordered. The petition of the defend- 
ants for a rehearing in this case is denied. 


The commission also has denied the second application of 
the Crossett Lumber Co. for a rehearing in its complaint 
against the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Railway Co., 
docketed as No. 8711. 


W. E. Crow and T. B. Palmer, receivers for the United Lum- 
ber Co., of Uniontown, Pa., have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complaint against the Ursina & North 
Fork Railway Co. and connecting trunk lines, asking $4,547.55 
reparation on certain shipments of lumber between Humbert 
and Ursina Junction, Pa. There is a controversy as to the 
rate which the short line agreed to apply to this traffic. 


The Diamond Lumber Co., of Wisconsin, has filed a com- 
plaint against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., urging the commission to require that carrier to equitably 
distribute its logging cars on the Superior division of its 
system. The complaint charges that frequently the Milwau- 


kee road does not maintain an adequate supply of logging 
cars, and that under such conditions discrimination is shown 
in favor of certain shippers. No reparation is sought. 





AMENDS LUMBER TARIFF AND FIXES RATE 

Houston, Trex., July 16.—The State Railroad Commission 
has amended the lumber tariff by fixing a rate of 7% cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates in carloads from all stations west of Colmesneil to 
Trinity on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, effective July 18. 
The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has been ordered to adopt a 
rate of $6 a car on rough logs in carloads, loaded on flat 
cars from Fresenims and Silsbee to Fletcher; final adjust- 
ment to be made on the basis of $1 a thousand feet, mini- 
mum $5 a car. 


CANADIANS OPPOSE CARLOAD WEIGHT TARIFF 


OTTAWA, ONT., July 16.—The minimum carload weight 
tariff which the railroads have filed with the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners of Canada is to be strongly opposed by 
the lumbermen of eastern Canada. Tomorrow a delegation 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and representa- 
tives of the big lumber concerns will appear before the rail- 
way commission to protest against the continuance of the 
new increased carload minimum weights on lumber. The 
railroads have raised the minimum weight from 34,000 
pounds to 45,000 pounds and any lumber consignments sent 
out which are under this weight will be billed at 45,000 
pounds. The tariff has the proviso that if the car has not a 
capacity of 45,000 pounds that 40,000 be fixed as the min- 
imum weight. 

All lumber shippers can not send consignments as large as 
45,000 or even 40,000 pounds and the extra which they are 
compelled to pay by this new tariff is considerable. From 
Ottawa to Montreal the rate is 64% cents per 100 pounds, so 
that for every hundred pounds under the minimum the ship- 
per stands to incur an absolute loss of 64% cents. There 
promises to be an interesting discussion at the meeting with 
the Board of Railway Commissioners. 








HEARING ON PROPOSED RATE INCREASES 
POSTPONED 

St. Louis, Mo., July 17.—The hearing set for today before 
the Public Service Commission of Missouri at Jefferson City 
on the application of the railroads for an increase of 15 
percent on Missouri intrastate rates has been: postponed 
to a date in September to be later fixed. The 
commission also has suspended the tariffs advancing switch- 
ing rates of the Terminal Railroad Association in the St. 
Louis district, which were to become effective Aug. 6 to 


* Dec. 4. 





ASKED TO REPORT DELAYED SHIPMENTS 


PORTLAND, MB., July 16.—George F. Feeney, traffic manager 
of the transportation bureau of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, has sent out a call to all local shippers to report with 
full particulars all instances of delayed shipments of freight 
either to or from this point. The letters sent out call for 
specific instances. As soon as the information is in hand a 
meeting is to be called by the chamber and representatives of 
the carriers will be present to confer on means for securing 
more efficient movements of freight. 





NEW ENGLAND ROADS REVISE EMBARGOES 
AFFECTING LUMBER 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Embargoes against lumber ship- 
ments on New England railroads and connecting lines from 
the South and West have been revised within the last few 
days, but the movement of lumber is still considerably re- 
stricted. Lumber for export at any eastern port will be ac- 
cepted only upon receipt of satisfactory evidence that the 
necessary vessel space has been contracted for and that the 
car will be unloaded promptly upon arrival at the destination. 
Northern and eastern lumber loaded to full carrying capacity 
of the car is being moved over the Boston & Maine Railroad 
to local points, but the company is cautious about granting 
permits for shipments to southern New England and New 
York points by way of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and Boston & Albany railroads, or their connections, un- 
less strongly assured that the car will be unloaded and re- 
leased promptly. 

Lumber is being accepted by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at its Harlem River and Maybrook Junc- 
tion, N. Y., gateways only for a limited number of designated 
New England and New York points and only when the car 
is loaded to full marked or practical loading capacity. Similar 
restrictions are placed by this road upon lumber shipments 
coming from the New York Central Railroad. 

Rail transportation east of the Hudson River and north of 
New York City is largely controlled by action of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and this road is still 
having much trouble resulting from the heavy volume of 
freight offered and lack of sufficient cars. 





COMPLAINS OVER INADEQUATE CAR SUPPLY 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 17.—In a letter to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the traffic department of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association files a complaint 
against the inadequacy of car supply on behalf of the associa- 
tion mills. Earlier in the month the department had called 
the commission’s attention to the car shortage on the Texas 
& Pacific. In the communication just forwarded Manager 
KE. W. McKay of the traffic department submits data showing 
that twenty of the association mills now have approxi- 
mately 4,000 cars of orders on their files and that most of 
the sales forces ‘have been instructed not to accept any 
orders until shipping can be resumed.” 

Not only the Louisiana mills, but some of those on the east 
Coast, notably one in Florida, are suffering severely from 
lack of adequate car supply. It is reported that some of the 
cypress mills have orders booked as long ago as last year for 
which they have been unable to obtain cars under the car- 
riers’ requirements as to routing etc. 
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THE largest number of sheep grazed on any single national 
forest is 315,740, finding pasturage on the Humboldt in 
Nevada, while the largest number of cattle—75,818 head— 
is found on the Tonto in Arizona. The value of the average 
annual meat product of these two national forests 
mated at $2,000,000. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ARE ACTIVE IN ALL SECTIONS 


Dates for Several Conventions Are Set—Pennsylvania and New England Organizations Hold Profitable Meetings—South- 
erners Vie in Conservation of Car Use—Novel Features for Western Pine Conference 


July 27, 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Aber- 
“deen, Wash. Midsummer mecting. 

Aug. 1, 2—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Bend, 
Ore. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Semiannual meeting. 
Aug. 1a-. Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 
Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
Aug. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 
Sept. 7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago. Annuaf meeting. 

Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Ioo-Ioo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. ; 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y Annual meeting. 

Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 





NORTHERN PINE MEN TO HOLD SEMIANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 18.—The semiannual meet- 
ing o. the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held Tuesday, Aug. 14, at the motel Radisson in 
this city. No announcement of special business for the 
meeting has yet been made. 





TURPENTINE AND ROSIN DIRECTORS TO MEET 

New OrtEans, La., July 16.—Seeretary Carl F. Speh, 
of the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, has 
issued a call for a meeting of the association directors 
to be held on July 24 at the St. Charles Hotel, this city. 
It is understood that the directors will consider, among 
other things, the plan to establish an official naval stores 
market in New Orleans, in connection with the Board 
of Trade, which has a committee of its own at work 
on the project. 





‘ 
NATIONAL HARDWOOD COMMITTEES REAP- 
POINTED 

The July Official Bulletin of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association contains the announcement that Presi- 
dent John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., has reappointed 
the following committees to serve during the current 
association year: Executive committee—John M. Woods, 
Boston, Mass., chairman; E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
T. M. Brown, of Louisville, Ky.; Theodore Fathauer, of 
Chicago; and ©, H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. Commit- 
tee of delegates to Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America—Earl Palmer, Memphis, Tenn., na- 
tional councillor; F. 8. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Gardner I. Jones, Boston, Mass.; J. V. Stimson, Hunting- 
burg, Ind., and Secretary Frank F. Fish, Chicago. , 

The new issue of the Consumers’ Register is now being 
printed, as is the official report of the last annual con- 
vention, and distribution of these will shortly be ‘made. 
The statement of inspection work for June of this year 
showed that the salaried inspectors inspected 11,850,795 
feet and fee inspectors 4,462,682 feet, making the total 
inspection for the month 16,313,417 feet. Chief Inspector 
H. A. Hoover reinspected 82,852 feet during the month. 





PENNSYLVANIANS HOLD AN ENJOYABLE 
ANNUAL 

WiLKes-BarrE, Pa., July 16—Even if the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
held July 11 and 12 at Harvey’s Lake, a delightful 
high-in-the-mountains summer resort twelve miles from 
Wilkes-Barre, was more of an outing than a business 
session it yielded something worth while besides recrea- 
tion. The ‘membership ratified an ethics code adopted by 
the board of directors, denouncing price combinations 
and encouraging wholesome, fair competition. 

In adopting a code of ethics to govern the business 
relations of its members, one with the other, and with 
their customers, the association proclaims as its own the 
new spirit in business that puts a premium on honest, 
fair dealing. In so doing probably most, perhaps all, 
the dealers represented merely voice approval of a creed 
they have long practiced, but nevertheless, besides having 
advertising value in winning or strengthening public 
confidence, the code bids any possible recalcitrants in the 
association’s ranks, now or in the future, to toe the mark 
of advanced business standards. 

Heretofore the organization has not been committed to 
any set rules but questionable practices can now receive 
only open disapproval, for the code is four square and 
explicit. It reads as was published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S telegraphed report of last week. 

When the members began arriving in Wilkes-Barre on 
Tuesday night, July 10, they made their headquarters 
at the Sterling Hotel. The president of the association, 
William 8. Goff, of Wilkes-Barre, and other local lum- 
bermen made it very pleasant for the visitors who came 
early. On Wednesday, as soon as most of the associa- 
tion’s members who attended the meeting had arrived, 
automobiles conveyed the whole party across the pic- 
turesque and historic Susquehanna River and thru the 
towns of Kingston, Dorranceton and Luzerne into the 
coolness of the mountains and sloping hillsides that line 
the State road to Harvey’s Lake, the largest body of 
water in Pennsylvania. Here at the Oneonta Hotel the 
directors held a business meeting in the afternoon, adopt- 
ing the code, but doing little else, as the more lengthy 
transactions and the election of officers are reserved for 
the midwinter session to be held in Philadelphia in Janu- 
ary. The association at a brief session ratified the code. 

Of entertainment there was a continuous and joyous 
round. The visitors were guests of the Wyoming Valley 
lumbermen at a dance in the ballroom of the hotel, at 








which refreshments were served. On Thursday morning 
the lumbermen and guests boarded a steamer, crossing 
Harvey’s Lake to Lehigh Valley picnic ground, where 
a five-inning baseball game between. the wholesale and 
retail lumber dealers was won by the retailers by a score 
of 12-0. In quoit contests first prize, a pair of brass 
quoits, was awarded to Harry W. Ruggles, of Luzerne. 
Tennis matches, bowling contests and running races were 
also on the program. In the afternoon the members of 
the association and those accompanying them were guests 
on steamer and automobile rides around the lake. 


ene 


DISTRICT BRANCH OF BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
DEALERS ELECT 


WHEELING, W. Va., July 16—At a meeting of the 
eighth district of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, L..B. Wilson was elected 
permanent chairman and F. W. Mahan secretary. George 
D. Hawkins, secretary of the State association, was pres- 
ent and gave an interesting talk on conditions in the 
trade, placing special emphasis upon credits and the cost 
of doing business. 


_ 


WESTERN PINE MEN AGAIN TO MEET AT 
BEND, ORE. 

SPoKANE, WasH., July 16——The midsummer meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, as has 
been heretofore stated in these columns, will be held at 
Bend, Ore., probably beginning Wednesday, Aug. 1, altho 
this date has not been definitely decided upon, according 
to A. W. Cooper, of this city, secretary of the association. 
Last year’s semiannual meeting of the association was 
held at Bend, with the big pine manufacturing concerns, 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Secanlon Lumber 
Co., as hosts, and such a royal time was had and such a 
profitable meeting resulted that the invitation to repeat 
the affair this summer was readily accepted. 

California pine manufacturers will be asked to attend 
the Bend meeting and many of them from northern 
California will go by rail to Klamath Falls and then 
motor across to Bend, a distance of about 160 miles. 

There is talk of having a two- or three-days’ session, 
with the usual dinner, of course. Features that may be 




















PILOT BUTTE INN, BEND, ORE. 


worked out this year are a visit to Crater Lake, about 120 
miles to the south, and the holding of a Hoo-Hoo con- 
satenation on Wizard Island, a small island in the center 
of this lake, which lies in the crater of an extinct voleano. 
It would be a novel Hoo-Hoo concatenation and an 
event long to be remembered. 

Until a few months ago Bend was lacking in hotel 
accommodations, but thru the business foresight and pub- 
lie spiritedness of Phillip R. Brooks, Bend now has one 
of the finest hotels of the western country. It is the 
Pilot Butte Inn, built entirely by Mr. Brooks, who, by 
the way, makes his home in Vancouver, B. C., but is inter- 
ested, with his family, in the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
that has one of the big pine mill plants at Bend. Wallace 
C. Birsall, manager of the hotel, is well known among 
lumbermen on the Coast, as he was for many years in the 
sales department of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufac- 
turers, years ago at Portland, Ore., and later at Van- 
couver, B. C. 

As will be noticed by the accompanying illustration, 
the hotel is built in rustic style, with a large, cool and 
comfortable lobby, high beamed ceiling, large fireplace 
and wide verandas, all making it a most comfortable and 
convenient place at which to spend a few days, or longer, 
if one can. The main hotel has sixty rooms and there are 
thirty more in the annex, thus giving ample room for 
accommodating the western pine manufacturers on their 
visit there early in August. 
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EASTERN LUMBERMEN IN QUARTERLY 
MEETING 

Banoor, Me., July 16.—A fine shore dinner, interest- 
ing addresses on business topics, music, and motor trips 
on river and road were features of the quarterly meeting 
of the Eastern Lumbermen’s Association at Clark’s bun- 
galow in Hampden, Thursday. Rain affected the attend- 
ance somewhat, but the weather cleared in the afternoon. 

A business session was held at noon in the large 
dance hall, at which matters of business of interest to 
the members were discussed. The first speaker pre- 
sented by President R. H. McWilliams was Secretary 
E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Perry gave a most practical, business- 
like talk on topics which interest men in the lumber 
business. He dwelt upon the importance and advantages 
of cooperation, in illustration of which he cited several 
instances wherein the association’s system of credit rec- 





ords had prevented frauds. The transportation committee 
of the association has done much hard work. Members of 
the committee have been to Washington seven times since 
March, at least ten members making the trip at a time. 
and they attempted to straighten out the railroad situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Perry said those present probably did not appre- 
ciate the conditions in the Southeast, where some mills 
have closed and the wholesalers are directly af 
fected by lack of cars for the shipment of their lumber 
They are ‘‘sore’’ in the South because northern indus 
tries have taken away their negro labor from the saw 
mills. They are getting colored labor north by the ear 
load by offering higher wages, $4 a day being offered 
in most cases, and in one instance he knew of a concern 
which offered $8 a day for negro help. ‘‘The lumber 
men of the South are all upset,’’ he said, ‘‘but I pre 
sume you men here probably have difficulty in getting 
men for the woods for your operations.’’ 

““A new spirit has been born in business life,’’ Mr. 
Perry said. ‘‘The problem now is looking out for the 
other fellow as well as yourself.’’? Thru the efforts of 
his association, he said, railroad facilities are now better 
larger cars being provided and better transportation 
To foster trade and commerce and promote intercourse: 
between the members is now the motto. The Government 
looked up the association, Mr. Perry said, to aseertain it 
it was working in restraint of trade, but after going thru 
every letter for a period of many years and making a 
thoro examination in every way, the Government experts 
were not only satisfied with the procedure but endorsed 
the methods of the association, which was complimented 
on the scope and character of its work. ‘‘We have forced 
the railroads to give better facilities and service and 
valuable concessions have been made,’’ the speaker said. 
‘*The lumber business has changed greatly in the last 
thirty-five years, new problems being presented now, and 
altho competitors you must also be friends. I believe 
organizations such as yours will grow up all over the 
country. In regard to prices, that is something which 
none can figure out now.’’ 

H. lL. Pease, seeretary of the Eastern Shook & Wooden 
Box Manufacturers’ Association, of Boston, was the 
next speaker, talking in an informal manner for a few 
moments on the work of his organization. He said his 
association also was on a basis of codperation. In regard 
to lumber rates, he thought they would not be increased 
in this territory, altho the railroads have recently applied 
for an increase of about 15 percent on interstate ship- 
ments. In a few cases the rates were raised July 1. The 
manufacturer does not know the price of labor elsewhere 
than in his own vicinity as well as does labor itself, 
which has a better organization than business, he said. 
His association gives the labor costs to others so that 
they will better understand the situation. 

A discussion of the subject of labor cost ensued and 
that of workmen’s compensation. Mr. Perry stated that 
infection from splinters is one of the big dangers in saw- 
mills. Much has been accomplished in educating work- 
men in ‘‘safety first.’’ He thought that health insurance 
would come next. 


VIE IN HONORS FOR HEAVY LOADING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 17.—Members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association are keeping complete ree- 
ords of their loadings of lumber and are filing reports 
at regular intervals with the officials of this organization 
at Memphis. For the first ten days in July, according to 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of this organization, 
the following firms occupy the roll of honor in their 
respective divisions thru having accomplished the best 
results in the way of heavy loading: 

Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Phillip, Miss., -on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois Central system ; Brown 
& Hackney (Inc.), on the Rock Island system in Arkansas; 
Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., on the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern; Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Holly Ridge, 
La., in that State; Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis. 

Secretary Townshend says that letters have been re- 
ceived from officials of the Rock Island and Illinois 
Central systems expressing appreciation of the codperation 
given by the association in the efforts of the roads to 
accomplish the heaviest loading possible, and that a 
verbal statement conveying the same sentiments has been 
made by Col. E. H. Egan, superintendent of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad and chairman of the Memphis 
Car Service Commission. 








TO INVESTIGATE CATTLE RAISING IN: SOUTH 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 17.—Following the recent semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Alluvial Land Associa- 
tion at Memphis, it was announced that an immediate 
investigation of cattle raising in Mississippi and Louis- 
iana will be undertaken by V. H. Schoffelmayer, assist- 
ant secretary of the association, with a view to gathering 
accurate statistics and information regarding the raising 
of cattle and a profitable system of feeding. A num- 
ber of notable livestock farms belonging to members of 
the association will be visited and the information se- 
cured will be distributed among all owners of lands in 
the alluvial regions with a view to stimulating the rais- 
ing of livestock. 

Arrangements have been completed for the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information regarding low priced silos 
and also regarding the character of silage to be fed to 
cattle. Mr. Schoffelmayer participated in the introdue- 
tion of silos into Texas, Oklahoma and central Arkansas 
some years ago, and is therefore quite familiar with the 
construction as well as the use of them. 

The association, it is announced, will push three breeds 
= beef cattle—Aberdeen Angus, Herefords and Short- 

orns. 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE BUSY IN MIDSUMMER 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE MAKING SATIS- 
FACTORY PROGRESS 


CotumBus, OHIO, July 16.—Satisfactory progress is 
seing made by the membership committee of the Colum- 
ius Lumbermen’s Club, which has been laboring to get 
»mbermen into the organization. The committee con-’ 
asts of W. L. Whitacre, H. S. Callanan, John R. Gobey, 
\ibert Legg and Seymour Brown. Up to the present 

me the committee has secured the signed applications 

f a large majority of retailers, wholesalers, travelers 

id commission men. Arrangements are being made for 

hig meeting to welcome the new members. 





‘UMBER EXCHANGE IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION 


MemPHIS, TENN., July 17.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
1’ Memphis has already actually begun the operation of 

s lumber exchange which was recommended by a special 

mmittee some time ago and enthusiastically endorsed 

y the entire membership. There are two large black- 
oards in the rooms of this organization in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, one for the posting of ‘‘lumber 
for sale’? and the other for the announcement of ‘‘lum- 
er wanted,’’ and both of these are already being used 
with considerable freedom. 

The exchange is open only to members of the club and 
transactions involving only ‘‘spot’’ or cash lumber are 
allowed. The exchange has made no plans whatever in- 
volving sale or purchase for later delivery or receipt. It 
is the aim of the exchange to facilitate the sale of lum- 
her ready for immediate shipment and to enable those 
having orders to fill to secure the material with as little 
delay as possible. It promises to measure up fully to the 
expectation of members, who are encouraged over the 
support it is receiving. 

The club some time ago installed an employment bu- 
reau and this has proved a brilliant suecess. It is stated 
that during the last six and one-half months more than 
five hundred mill workers and lumbermen have been 
placed thru this bureau, fifty or sixty of them in high 
class positions. 

An aceurate record is being kept by the employment 
bureau of all who file applications and of the positions 
taken by them. In the same way complete records of the 
lumber bought and sold thru the exchange will be kept 
so that the members may accurately gage the service ren- 
dered by this department. 
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HARDWOOD CLUB DISCUSSES LABOR SITUA- 
TION 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 18.—At a’ recent meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club a number of the members 
discussed the labor situation, which is reaching an acute 
state. The labor situation in the South has been bad all 
year, but it is now hitting Louisville, and several of 
the local concerns are having trouble in getting a suffi- 
cient number of men and boys to operate to capacity, 
while box and cooperage manufacturers and other wood- 
working plants are in the same fix. 

One of the veneer manufacturers and some of the saw- 
mill men reported that they had been getting fair sup- 
plies of logs after several months’ trouble on that score. 
Now, however, the trouble is in getting men to work up 
these logs. 

This situation is due somewhat to the big Government 
demand for men to work on the cantonment, the force 
having been inereased as rapidly as men could be se- 
cured. All available labor is now fully employed locally, 
it is said. 

*& telegram was read at this meeting from Charles M. 
Morford, of Nashville, Tenn., who recently received the 
Government appointment as lumber buyer for the Navy 
Department, Mr. Morford -thanking the club for having 
strongly endorsed him for the appointment. 

i. W. Sehafer, of the Chicago office of the Himmel- 
berger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was 
present and discussed the demand for gum and other 
hardwoods in Chicago. 

The ear situation and the outlook for moving lumber 
this fall in the South, when cotton, sugar cane and agri- 
cultural products begin moving, were also discussed. 





WEST ALABAMA PINERS ENJOY BARBECUE 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 16.—The spirit of coédpera- 
tion and good fellowship that always results in a better 
understanding among associates in any line of business 
Was given a practical demonstration at the picnic held 


last Wednesday at Carrollton, Ala., by the West Alabama 
Pine Association. The lumbermen had as their guests a 
few intimate friends. The occasion had for its purpose 
the establishment of good fellowship among the coworkers 
in the trade, at the same time paying tribute to the pros- 
perity now enjoyed by the lumbermen who have survived 
the car shortage. i 

The lumbermen were carried from Reform, Ala., where 
they assembled, to the picnic grounds on a special train 
operated on orders of John T. Cochrane, of New York, 
head of the Oklahoma, Tennessee & Northern Railroad. 

J. C. Pickett, Sam Phillips and Fred Hamiter, of Car- 
rollton, recognized as the elite of Alabama’s barbecue 
and Brunswick stew cookers, prepared the eats. 

When the president of the association, A. E. Bell, or- 
dered the hungry ‘‘mob’’ to seat themselves about the 
festive board Col. Henry Jones, of Tuscaloosa; Frank 
Epperson, of Birmingham; E. P. Patton, of Tuscaloosa; 
H. H. Snell, of Birmingham; N. 8. Curtis, of Coalfire, 
and Dr. George Little, of Tuscaloosa, were prepared 
with ‘‘after dinner’’ speeches. They did themselves 
proud. 

Mr. Curtis praised Congressmen Oliver and Bankhead 
for their untiring work for the lumbermen. Secretary 
T. P. Kirby read a telegram from Mr. Cochrane in which 
he expressed regret that he could not be present. 

And everybody ate all he could hold. 





NATIONAL BUILDERS DECIDE TO MEET IN 
' CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 16—A decision to hold its 
next meeting in Chicago, November 19 and 20, concluded 
the session here Thursday of the board of control and 
jurisdiction of the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges. The next convention of the National asso- 
ciation itself will be held in Pittsburgh in February, 1918. 

The board of control and jurisdiction consists of R. K. 
Cochrane, Pittsburgh, president; E. M. Tate, Pittsburgh, 
secretary; and Ernest McCleary, Detroit; B. B. Free- 
man, Columbus, Ohio; C. W. Bernhardt, Atlanta; C. C. 


Pierson, Indianapolis, and C. A. Dubel, Sioux City, Iowa. 
It was decided to launch a campaign to increase the mem- 
bership of the National association from 8,000 to 10,000 
before the Pittsburgh convention. 

There was a long discussion of a proposition to amend 
contract documents so as to insure the general contractor 
against loss by fire, hail, cyclone, earthquake or war 
when erecting a new building. Also there was discussicn 
of the desirability of having more uniform contracts for 
construction work and more equitable building laws in 
many of the States. The general proposition was en- 
dorsed up to the national convention for further discus- 
sion and with recommendation for action along those 
lines. 

Other matters discussed with a view of making recom- 
mendations to the national convention, and which will 
be further considered at the Chicago meeting, were work- 
men’s compensation with regard to securing more uni- 
formity of State laws, accident prevention, ethical prac- 
tices in figuring on building operations and the question 
of establishing a national publication for the building 
trade, exclusively. 





CAR CONTROVERSY IS AMICABLY ADJUSTED 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 17.—Satisfactory settle- 
ment has been made of the complaint filed Saturday with 
the Missouri Publie Service Commission by the tie and 
timber division—Division E—of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, thru its attorney, Joseph T. Davis, 
of St. Louis, against the Missouri Pacific Railroad. The 
exchange charged that the road had refused to supply 
cars for railroad tie shipments along the Iron Mountain 
division of the system since June 28. The companies 
affected were the Cordia Lumber & Tie Co., the Walsh 
Tie & Timber Co. and B. Johnson & Son, of St. Louis. 
It was the first complaint of absolute refusal to supply 
ears since the commission was instituted. 

The railroad denied that any such order had _ been 
issued, and no proof of such order could be supplied. The 
company, however, agreed to supply cars and did so, with 
the result that the matter was amicably adjusted. 





NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION HOLDS CONFERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo.k, VA., July 19.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held here 
today at the Monticello Hotel. The attendance was con- 
siderable for a midsummer meeting and many matters 
of interest to lumkermen were discussed. Millmen ap- 
peared eager to get the views of other manufacturers 
regarding the present situation and the prospects, which 
no doubt accounts for the rather large attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by President A. R. 
Turnbull at 11 a. m., following which Secretary W. B. 
Roper read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
approved. The president then reported for the committee 
appointed to go to Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the labor problems. He said that it was a hard matter 
to get in touch with high officials and but little had been 
accomplished. The same committee has charge of the 
excess profits legislation, but it could make no report, as 
the bill is now up before Congress and will be amended 
considerably before it is finally passed. The secretary 
then read the new rule covering pine lath, which is pub- 
lished on page 2 of the July Bulletin, for the information 
of members. The next report was from Chairman R. A. 
Parsley, of the transportation committee. He said that 
southeastern lines had filed applications with various 
corporation commissions in the southeastern States ask- 
ing for advances in rates, specifically in Georgia, South 
Carolina and North Carolina, but hearing on the propo- 
sition has been postponed in North Carolina until Aug, 13 
beeause of the pressure of other business before the 
commission. Mr. Parsley suggested that the matter be 
left in abeyance until more definite information is obtain- 
able, but thought it very doubtful that any advance will 
be allowed. He also touched on the embargo situation, 
saying that he believed some relief will be afforded in 
the near future thru Norfolk and Potomae yards. 

Secretary Roper then gave an outline of the visits made 
during the week of July 9-14 to retail lumber dealers’ 
associations, saying that much good had been accom- 
plished net only for North Carolina pine but in promoting 
the use of wood. 

Attention was next called to the workingmen’s com- 
pensation law of Virginia. The commission appointed by 


the governor of the State had drafted a bill for presen- 
tation at the next session of the Virginia legislature, 
which will meet in January. Several hearings have been 
and another will be held before the legislature convenes. 
The bill presented is fairly satisfactory to employers and 
manufacturers. 

It was decided not to call a meeting specifically in 
August, but conditions may cause a change. A meeting 
will be held in September, call for it to be left to the see- 
retary. A suggestion made by a member that a meeting 
be held each year in the North Carolina pine bungalow 
in New York City was approved. 

A. T. Gerrans, chairman of the inspection committee, 
resigned that office because of pressure of other business. 
Thomas O’Berry, of Mt. Olive, N. C., was appointed in 
his stead. 

After all business on the program had been disposed 
of some time was left for discussion of market conditions, 
which developed that the troubles of various operators 
were similar with regard to labor, embargoes, car short- 
age ete., and that just when conditions will resume normal 
is hard to foretell. Manufacturers were emphatic in 
their belief that no justification or excuse exists for 
lowering prices, because of the advanced costs of their 
supplies, and while a sluggish market is looked for during 
the summer, it is believed that the following season will 
bring better results. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned 
at 12:45. Following it members and guests were served 
with a luncheon by the association. 
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ONE Ohio planing mill operator, who is also a con 
tractor and builder on his own account, has provided 
permanent crates for the shipping to the job of interior 
finish, doors ete., which are then shipped back empty to 
be re-used. The boxes for trim and miscellaneous mate- 
rial, relates the Wood-Worker, are about 20 inches wide, 
40 inches high and ‘10 to 12 feet in length. The material 
is, of course, delivered in a much better condition at the 
job than where it is merely tied together into bundles in 
the ordinary way. 








OF PACIFIC STATES LUMBER COMPANY AT SELLECK, WASH., REBUILT TO REPLACE PLANT 
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Apropos a recent discussion in your paper, the follow- 
ing may be appropriate—an account of the killing of 
spruce by insects and the subsequent deterioration of the 
timber on the Androscoggin drainage in New Hampshire 
and Maine. During six years of timber work in that re- 
gion, 1908 to 1914, the relation of insects and decay to 
forest and timber values came up indeed in a number of 
ways. Occasionally, because of a short hauling season, 
logs were left on yards in the woods, and on these the 
rate of deterioration was of importance. Then in the cut- 
ting season the question was daily before us, what of the 
frequently large amount of dead timber, standing and 
down, was capable of salvage? Actual killing of timber 
by bark beetles was, however, a matter of more conse- 
quenee. It was given close study and its effects were 
neutralized to a large degree. 

General Features of the Trouble 

From historical sources it is clear that insects have played 
a considerable part in the virgin spruce woods of the North- 
east. On the upper Androscoggin in 1898 to 1900, the years 
during which I was getting familiar with my employers’ prop- 
erty, I found that bark beetles were widely present, while 
signs were clear that within a few years preceding they had 
worked extensive damage. There were, in fact, aside from 
the scattered colonies of insects and resultant dead trees 
singly or in bunches, two areas on which really important 
destruction had been accomplished and in which the insects 
were still actively at work. 

One of these areas of heavy insect damage was in the upper 
half of the Kennebago Valley, the other in the Magalloway 
basin, south and east of Parmachenee Lake. In the latter 
case about a half township was involved and the insect work 
at the time was very active. In the other region the trouble 
was on the decline, but a much larger area had been affected. 
As timbermen had it, the township surrounding Little Kenne- 
bago Lake, considered originally the best timbered spruce 
township in the Androscoggin basin (which meant in the 
State of Maine), had in the middle and late ’80s lost about 
half of its timber. The loss continued and spread, mostly 
northward, so that in 1900 it was in evidence thru about two 
townships, but spent or declining in severity as earlier stated. 
While this loss was noted at the time it occurred, its cause 
seems not to have been clearly understood by woodsmen and 
land owners and no measures were taken to combat it. 

The Magalloway area was fresher and offered fine facilities 
for observation. Apparently the trouble started after and 
bordering on a windfall that occurred east of Parmachenee 
Lake in 1883. ‘That for some hundreds of acres was heavy 
and no doubt considerable timber in its immediate vicinity 
was weakened. The valley in which the windfall occurred, 
about two sections in area, lost thru the wind and insects 
three-fourths or more of its timber, that remaining at the 
time of my service being so scattering that logging was 
hardly practicable. This destruction of values also occurred 
with no effort being made to offset it. 

Northward from this valley the grown spruce had largely 
been cut and insect work was not greatly in evidence, but 
it was quite otherwise in the other direction. The next 
valley, measuring about three miles from north to south, was 
one of varied but easy topography, with a stand of spruce 
and hardwoods. Up to 1900 but little of this valley had ever 
been cut over; but its whole northern half had but a light 
stand of spruce, a fact which careful examination showed 
was largely due to insect activity. In the southern half of 
the valley, which, on the other hand, was well timbered, was 
a wonderful development of insect work, recent and easily 
identified, or still in action, and a third valley still further 
to the south, three to four miles away from the original 
source of the trouble, was developing it rapidly.’ In this last 
area but little old dead timber was visible; but considerable 
that was freshly killed, and numerous and extensive insect 
colonies were noted. All told, a good many million feet of 
freshly dead or infested timber stood there, and the matter 
was one of much financial importance. 


Features and Progress of the Attack 

Signs of past insect work that one noted as he passed 
thru the woods were down timber and standing dead trees, 
the latter frequently barked up by woodpeckers, while those 
more recently killed often had small round fungi growing 
from the beetle holes. Certain identification of the cause of 
destruction was possible as long as the wood surface remained 
intact, thru the galleries of the parent insects marked upon 
it. Of present activity, the signs first to catch the eye were 
fine borings on the surface of infested trees, the tubes formed 
by their consolidation, with pitch outflowing from the bur- 
rows, or sometimes fallen leaves lying on the ground. From 
a distance trouble of this kind was sometimes disclosed by a 
red tinge in the forest cover, arising from the freshly bared 
twigs, or occasionally by a pale-colored crown. For these 
signs, during my service with the company, I used to watch 
from certain strategic mountain tops climbed periodically. 

Several inferences in respect to the activity of these insects 
developed from observation of an extended kind. Thus, the 
trouble near Parmachenee Lake having spread only about 
four miles in seventeen years, its movement was apparently 
for but short distances yearly. The lake itself, less than a 
mile wide, seemed long to have served as a barrier; but some 
years previous to 1900 a colony had evidently got across it, 
for in the year named they were there in numbers while 
several hundred thousand feet of freshly killed timber stood 
there. 

A second point that was evident on brief examination was 
that the beetles worked only in good-sized timber. Trees 
below about 12 inches in diameter and land that had been 
cut over with any degree of thoroness were practically ex- 
empt. 

The connection woodpeckers had with the destructive 
beetles, their enemies and secondary species, and with the 
timber, was an interesting collateral question. Their general 
effect was evidently good. Working mainly in the winter 
season, they dug out very many of the beetles and larve 
from their burrows in the bark, while the damage they some- 
times did by following wood-borers into sound timber was of 
very minor amount. The inference was that these birds 
killed a great many of the insects and were one of the main 
forces which kept them at most times in small numbers. 
Also the sapwood of trees barked by woodpeckers dried out 
faster than others and appeared subject to less rapid decay 
in consequence. 

Last to be noted of these broader observations is the fact 
that cutting timber did not seem to accelerate the work of the 
insects in any way. Seldom were they found in stumps or in 


tops left by logging. Nor, as far as recorded or remembered, 
were they ever found in windfalls. The suggestion that a 
windfall started the trouble originally came from local tra- 
dition (these were precisely similar in the Kennebago area) 
coupled with the weight of written authority. 


Control Measures 

On the matter of control, the following developed as re- 
sults of experience and study: 

Girdling of a few healthy trees as a means to tais end did 
not look promising. There was no evidence that these par- 
ticular insects were attracted by that means, at least for any 
distance, or that they were thus concentrated so that in the 
“trap trees” thus provided they could be dealt with in large 
numbers. By stripping the bark off heavily infested trees in 
winter and burning or merely leaving the insects exposed, 
large numbers could doubtless have been disposed of; this 
looked in fact like a practical means of control should that 
at any time appear desirable. In that connection, however, 
should a specific problem present itself, a cautious man would 
have to figure that these insects in some numbers are always 
present in the spruce forests, also that trouble of this kind 
may be caught on the decline, when natural enemies are 
taking care of it. 

The practical method of control was to cut the timber, and 
this for large bodies was possible thru the region in question. 
The company’s natural plan of logging in, fact took care of 
most of it in the course of three or four years, while a special 
operation put in west of Parmachenee Lake took care of the 
body earlier mentioned. The beetles were so located in the 
trees that with the merchantable timber they were all re- 
moved from the forest. Probably they were drowned in 
the drives; at any rate this form of disposal appeared to 
finish them. Thus by a simple and natural method of treat- 
ment the timber was saved for use and further loss ended. 
Of course, were the lumbering situation different that would 
not have been practicable. 


Deterioration of the Dead Timber 


On national forests in the West insect work in timber has 
been dealt with on a considerable scale of late years, and to 
those who have followed results the above ground will be 
pretty familiar. An aspect of the matter that has been less 
fully dealt with is the rate of deterioration of the dead tim- 
ber. Here no doubt local conditions will have an effect. 
The latitude of the place of observation is 45 degrees and 
elevation above sea 1,500 to 1,800 feet. The rainfall is abun- 
dant, between 3 and 4 feet yearly on the average. 

The insects attacked the trees from two or three feet above 
the ground to a height of 20 to 40 about up to the lower limbs 
usually. After the primary attack by Dendroctonus, one or 
two other species usually followed in the bark, while a minute 
wood-boring insect frequently made small and not seriously 
harmful galleries in the sapwood. Large wood borers also 
sometimes followed, but these were not many and damage 
from this source was small in the aggregate. 

With the killing of the cambium and loosening of the bark 
by a hard attack of Dendroctonus, however, deterioration of 
the sapwood set in promptly. Discoloration, brown or blue, 
was the first sign, followed after a greater or less time by 
softening.* The wood apparently suffered no loss the first 
season except discoloration, no matter how early attacked, 
but at least streaks of real decay were sometimes observable 
early in the second season. Rather generally, indeed, the 
sapwood for a considerable distance up the tree was useless 
after two summers, but with this much lost, it was a long 
time before further deterioration was apparent. Decay at 
the base, letting a tree topple over, was occasional, but is not 
peculiar to insect-killed timber. For the most part the trees 
stood up for a long period, gradually losing their twigs and 
limbs and finally breaking off at the top, while the heart- 
wood of the bole to all appearance remained sound and serv- 
iceable. 

Just how long this might be was never fully settled on a 
large scale, but general observation and the following records 
concur to the effect that a dozen years after the death of the 
timber considerable is yet sound and capable of salvage. A 
point of particular interest is the fact that down timber, if 
it lay close to the ground and was shaded, remained sound 
long after logs that lay up in the sunlight and air had gone 
entirely to destruction. This, by the way, is in line with 
observations made on some abandoned skidways—logs in 
the center where they remained cool and moist were noted 
heart-sound after those on the outside had become en- 
tirely worthless. 

The following detail notes bear on the points above men- 
tioned, the observations beginning in the spring of 1900 
at various times up to the spring of 1904, when I left 
the country. These trees were examined as far as one could 
reach them from the ground and for general appearance. 
On May 27, 1902, four trees were cut down and sectioned 
and the same thing was done with ten trees in November, 
1905. Lastly, in July, 1912, twelve years after the observa- 
tions were first started, the locality was visited and all 
the remaining tagged trees cut that could then be located. 
There were few, however, owing to cutting on one side of 
a property line which divided the body of timber, and to 
a recent windfall on the other. The last visit was of par- 
ticular interest because of the change that growth had 
wrought in the country. Young forest approaching pulp- 
wood size had grown up from an understory on adjoining 
land that less than fifteen years before I had seen cut off 
as clean as there was any object in cutting. 

Tree A, a 20-inch spruce, heavily attacked by insects in 
1899, May 31, 1900, was losing its leaves; at that date the 
sapwood was somewhat discolored. This tree was cut 
May 27, 1902. For 50 feet up the sapwood was discolored 
and partly rotten in streaks; heartwood perfect to all ap- 
pearance. 

Tree B, similar in size to tree A, at time of first observa- 
tion was in much the same condition, except that wood- 
peckers had worked on it the winter before, loosening the 
bark rather thoroly June 19, 1901, the sapwood breast high 
was greatly discolored and -beginning to soften, while poly- 
pores were numerous on the lower trunk. May 27, 1902, 
when this tree was cut, two log cuts thirteen feet apart 
showed sapwood discolored but firm, while ‘streaks of 
decay showed in cuts made higher up. 

Tree C, heavily infested: by beetles early in 1900; June 
19,1901, it was leafless, had a few polypores on the lower 
trunk, and had been lightly barked by woodpeckers. On 
that date the sapwood within reach was moist and firm 


*One of the most striking results of the girdling earlier 
mentioned was that when. the sapwood of spruce was cut 
thru early in the season the tree dried out rapidly, leaving 
the sapwood white and in fine technical :condition. 





Effect of Insect Attack on Spruce Timber 


[By Austin Cary, Logging Engineer, U. S. Forest Service.] 





but had become brownish in color. May 27, 1902, when 
this tree was cut, it had many polypores on the lower 20 
feet and at breast height the sapwood could be called 
rotten. Sections taken above that, up to 50 feet, showed 
the sapwood blue or brown, and beginning to soften, with 
some galleries both small and large wood borers. 

Tree D, when first observed, June 19, 1901, had just been 
attacked by insects. May 27, 1902, this tree was cut, find- 
ing that it had been thoroly infested by Dendroctonus up 
to a height of 35 feet, followed by another bark beetle and 
the small wood-borer. Polypores were numerous on the 
lower trunk and woodpeckers had fed to some extent the 
previous winter. From breast high to about 40 feet up 
the sapwood of the tree was brown, soft and worthless. 
For some distance above that it was sap-stained but 
finally white. The heartwood thruout was normal except 
for a few borers. 

From the foregoing it is seen that there was a little vari- 
ation in the rate at which the dead trees shrank in mer- 
chantable and usable contents during the first two years. 
A partial interpretation of this fact was given earlier. The 
general conclusion was, however, that at the end of the 
second summer, after a thoro infestation, the sapwood of 
most trees was worthless. 

On Nov. 10, 1905, the locality was again visited and notes 
made on the appearance of the trees, ten trees being cut 
down for careful examination after sectioning. From five 
to seven summer seasons had then elapsed since the trees 
were infested. By that time a considerable change had 
taken place in their general appearance. The twigs and 
some smaller branches had dropped off the trees. The 
trunks also looked different; they were dry and the bark 
was loose in most cases, giving a generally dull and worn 
appearance. An occasional tree also showed root rot 
working up into the stem. 


To sectioning, the trees, whether attacked in 1899, 1900 
or 1901, gave the same reaction. Except well up in the 
tops of a few trees, the sapwood was too far gone for any 
kind of use, while the heartwood remained sound to all 
appearance. This meant, in trees over 20 inches in diam- 
eter, a loss of 20 to 25 percent of their contents by scale; 
for 18- to 18-inch trees the shrinkage averaged 35 percent. 
These figures perhaps represent the amount of deteriora- 
tion generally. While occasional trees do dry out so 
rapidly that their sapwood remains sound for a long period, 
borers on the other hand occasionally damage the heart- 
wood. 

In July, 1912, but three trees of the considerable number 
tagged could be located, for reasons stated earlier. 

H, a tree 16 inches diameter breast high, was first attacked 
early in 1901, and that lightly, so that it did not die until 
the next year. In 1912, while the top of the tree had broken 
off at 70 feet height and 4 inches diameter, the limbs were 
nearly all on the tree, as were the twigs 4 inch in diameter, 
and one section at the stump and 20, 36 and 52 feet above it 
showed the sapwood, I inch all round approximately, useless 
for any purpose, while to all appearance the heartwood, ex- 
cept at the stump and near the break in the top, was as sound 
as ever. 

Tree K, 22 inches diameter breast high, thoroly infested by 
Dendroctonus early in 1901, on May 27, 1902, already had 
numerous polypores and was somewhat barked up by wood- 
peckers. The tree in 1912 had lost its top at 8 inches diam- 
eter and 62 feet from the ground; some of its limbs had 
fallen or been knocked off ; it was an unpromising looking tree 
and probably would not be cut in a logging operation. When 
cut down, the stump showed a central core of sound white 
wood 11 inches in diameter, but outside that was brown and 
soft in big sections, while the sapwood was entirely rotten. 
The sections 20 and 36 feet higher showed sapwood de- 
cayed, while at 52 feet rot coming in from the broken top 
above had damaged the heartwood. 

These two trees, therefore, yielded almost as large a pro- 
portion of timber as those that were cut seven years earlier, 
The one other tagged tree that could be found had been 
broken off at the height of a man’s head. The upper por- 
tion, lying close to the ground and fairly shaded, was heart- 
sound thruout, as ax attested. 


As the technical quality of the apparently sound wood in 
these trees—its actual serviceability—was a matter of much 
interest, specimens were brought away at this last visit to 
be submitted to strength tests. Pieces were taken from the 
heartwood of trees H and K just mentioned, also from a 15- 
inch tree that was cut down and sectioned in 1905, the logs 
of which lay on the ground and at the last visit were well 
shaded. Still'a fourth set of specimens was cut from a 13- 
inch tree that four years earlier had been blown over while 
still living. These mechanical tests, together with check 
tests on seasoned wood from trees cut when living, showed 
that the dead timber was as good as its appearance indicated. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 


Delivered at 


ARTICLE AND QUANTITY— Navy Yard Sch. 
Ash, white, firsts and second, miscek 

Ln Se eae Sears ae Washington, D.C. 1338 
Hickory, white, firsts and seconds, 

MINORTAD MRI os 5 Boss odo. 010:Gne se sais Washington, D.C. 1338 
Mahogany, firsts and seconds, 50,000 

RE Ee ais EEN tad game Washington, D.C. 1338 
Maple, firsts and seconds, miscella- 

RMI ah tas 6 Gs Ok cose Win ake rece Es oe Washington, D.C. 1338 
Oak, cabinet, firsts and seconds, 

BION EERE, 545.05 65-0. 4 urch:aersse be Washington, D.C. 1338 
Oak, crossing, plank, 25,000 feet -Washington, D.C. 1338 
Pine, North Carolina, flooring, aie: 

RORURUMM SOLON 2 yon ols 5's 15 G5 6 Shas ees 2 8 Washington, D.C. 1338 
Pine, sugar, miscellaneous......... Washington, D.C. 1338 
Pine, Virginia, 10,000 feet........ Washington, D.C. 1338 
Pine, white, No. 38, barn board, mis- 

PT SF aaa tis Oh 0 SES Piao, Washington, D.C. 1338 
Pine, yellow, flooring; rough No. 1, 

DARREN 015 +d 0 3 ic S hw oo kw ee Washington, D.C. 13388 
Poplar, firsts and seconds, miscella- 

OTe RS Se ae ae an ae BREE Bare Washington, D.C. 1338 
Poplar, yellow, 5,000 feet ip iniatmrarseis Washington, D.C. 1338 
Spruce, New England, merchantable, 

SIM CUEREIOOUB: 50) sua oh a.c'o-s 84 scene Washington, D.C. 1338 
Walnut, black, 5,000 feet.......... Washington, D.C. 1338 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 6.—There is a lot of patriotism 
now that needs to be run thru a sorting table and have 
-he seoots pulled out. Walking along Olive Street today 
we fell to thinking, and that leads us now to asking, how 
many wives of lumbermen are wearing the American flag 
us an article of adornment? If your wife is doing that, 
ell her that that isn’t patriotism at all. ; 

A big dame with an enameled belt buckle on is the 
cause of these remarks. The belt buckle was an American 
dag, and it looked as out of place holding this person 
together as a bock beer sign on a church. Red, white and 
blue neckties, red, white and blue hatbands, and all that 
ort of thing cheapen the flag rather than honor it. Don’t 
lo it. 

The flag in your lapel is a different thing. That is 
showing your colors in the region of the heart. But 
wearing it in the region of vermiform appendix, or on 
your socks, or on the mudguard of your car, or around 
your neck or your hat, proves that its significance is lost 
on you—that you think the flag is a fad, the war a sen- 
sation, democracy a happy phrase. 

We had only a day here, but used part of it to motor 
out to St. Louis’ famous three million dollar cathedral, 
massive, beautiful, and altogether wonderful. It is 
pure Gothic. Future generations will glory in it as Eu- 
rope gloried in hers until our German friends mistook 
them for shooting galleries. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—The temperature bubbled 
around 80 to 90 in our honor these three days, but none 
the less warm was Kansas City hospitality. Our old 
Michigan pal, E. M. Lockridge, gave us the keys to the 
city and the Kaw. 

Most of our time here, however, was spent retrieving 
some mail matter that had been forwarded to us from 
afar. Unfortunately the forwarder thought that Kan- 
sas City is in Kansas, and so the mail went to Kansas 
City, Kan., instead of Mo. Postmaster Steele, who han- 
dles the mail over on the Mo. side, as postmaster of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and a good friend of ours, put his personal 
staff to work on the case, ana at last the wandering par- 
cel reached the worried recipient. 

All of which is to remark that we wonder why the 
lumbermen of Wyandotte, Kan., when they had a good 
name like that for their town, ever let anybody change 
it to Kansas City, Kan., and thus drive postal clerks 
insane and the common people to distraction. 





SOMEWHERE IN Iowa, July 12.—Riding eastward on the 
Rock Island thru the fair State of Iowa, one town makes 
a fixed impression on the mind of the ecar-window tourist. 
That is Atlantic, Iowa. 

Atlantic is one of those small and lively American com- 
munities where community development ‘‘took.’’ Per- 
haps no better tribute can be paid to it than the statement 
that its cleanliness, progressiveness and other indications 
of the community spirit are evident to the most casual 
passerby. 

The name of the town is prominently done in stones 
in the well kept lawn of the railroad station. A sign 
nearby emblazons the Atlantic slogan: ‘‘What Atlantic 
Wants Is You.’’ 

Atlantie has 6,000 people in it, and a rich country all 
around it. Mail order competition hasn’t hurt Atlantic 
much, whatever it may have done to Iowa at large. At- 
lantie has a Commercial Club and a Retail Merchants’ 
Association, of both of which Secretary Ralyea is the 
uctive hub. The retail merchants’ association meets 
advertising with advertising. It gets out an advertising 
cireular in which local merchants can buy space just as 
they could in a newspaper. The circular contains adver- 
tising—nothing else—and goes to every farmer in the 
community and to every automobile owner within forty 
miles. It takes the place on the farmer’s table formerly 
oceupied by the mail order catalog. 

The Commercial Club also does things. When it heard 
that the State normal school would establish branches in 
the State it went after one. It found that one of the 
great problems of the student-teachers was eating. So 
the Commercial Club offered to open a cafeteria and 
serve the teachers’ meals at cost. The club is now oper- 
ating that cafeteria and feeding 450 teachers; for, need- 
less to say, it got the school. 

Ten years ago Atlantic had plenty of saloons but no 
paving. Today it has no saloons and eighteen miles of 
paving. Not only that, but last year it built one and a 
half miles of paving outside the city limits at a cost of 
$25,000 and paid for it by subscription, largely $5 and 
$10 contributions. 

Atlantic has a new hospital, used by all the local 
physicians. How was that brought about? The Com- 
mercial Club organized a holding company, borrowed 
$50,000 from the retired farmers of the community, at 
6 percent, and built it—that’s how. The farmers have 
done a patriotic thing, and incidentally will get their 6 
percent. It suggests a way that other towns might get 
at the retired farmers’ money. 

One merchant offers prizes to the children for the 
biggest pumpkin, cash prizes payable in gold; and once 
a year he has a pumpkin show. Then he distributes the 
seeds of the big pumpkins to the children of the county 
schools, who raise more big pumpkins and bigger every 
year. There is no telling how big pumpkins may get to 
be around about Atlantic. 

There are two retail lumber yards in Atlantic, those of 
the Green Bay Lumber Co. and the Joyce Lumber Co., 
lineyard concerns, both serving Atlantic as such a pro- 
gressive community deserves to be served. 

How did we ever find this all out without ever getting 
off the train? Why, H. D. Finlayson, who sells life in- 
surance in Atlantic and belongs to everything that boosts 
Atlantic, got on. 





THE FOREST DIVISION 


It’s an ax they have put on my shoulder 
Instead of a gun, but the call 

Of the nations of Europe is older 
Than summons of soldier, than all. 

’T is the ery for the swamper, the yeoman, 
The men who can chop and can hew, 

To prepare thru the ranks of the foeman 
A road for democracy, too. 


They have sent for the swampers, the sawyers— 
In France there is work to be done; 

So the law we will leave to the lawyers, 
And shooting to guys with a gun. 

We will cut them a road thru the timber, 
Will build them a bridge in a day; 

When you hear their loud cannon unlimber 
You’ll know that we blazed them the way. 


Oh, it’s each to his trade in the service 
Of freedom, democracy, God; 
So it’s building a road you’ll observe us 
Or digging a trench thru the sod. 
And, whatever the shelling and shooting, 
We’ll make them a path for their drives— 
We will labor while hell is a-tooting, 
Too busy to fight for our lives. 
And, it’s after the nightmare is over 
And after the peacetime is near, 
Then, unless we are under the clover, 
There still will be work for us here. 
When the Germans and Frenchmen are neighbors, 
We’Il lead in another advance— 
With our axes, our saws and our labors 
Will build a new Belgium, France. 





The little you lay by is your standby. 





RANDOM 

Looks like someone will have to add a volume to ‘‘ Mon- 
archs Retired from Business. ’’ 

However, when it comes to being slow to anger, our 
two years following the Lusitania is a record. 

The brick market is off, while lumber and steel are 
strong. But you can’t build ships out of brick. 

But, at that, you would think that there ought to be a 
considerable demand for brick for Irish ammunition. 

We thought that we were the great little republic 
builders, but China starts a new one every week. 

Not only have the Austrians lost a number of positions, 
but the kaiser himself is in danger of losing his. 

Mr. von Bethmann Hollweg now appears to be as 
popular at home as he has been for some time abroad. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the Liberty loan will 
not get any of our friends into the habit of borrowing 
money. 

There is reason to believe that the man who used to 
send news dispatches from El Paso has located in Am- 
sterdam. 

The submarine seems to be about as effective in bring- 
ing England to its knees as our pastor with some folks 
in our neighborhood. 

The crop report shows that we shall have a billion 
bushels more of grain this year, but we shall have a 
billion more uses for it. 

We hope that the political crisis in Germany is as 
serious and important as the Germans made out the 
recent English one to be. 

The potato crop this year will be 157,000,000 bushels 
bigger than the one of last year, provided we can restrain 
ourselves from digging them up before they are of age. 

Except that France is not exhausted, England starving, 
Russia thru or America apathetic, all of the German 
predictions of three months ago appear to have come true. 

The Business Men’s League of New York is looking 
for a business man to run for mayor. It would be a 
great idea to get a business man to run an office as well 
as run for it. 





FLOODTIME 


The river has its day of flood when earth it overflows; 
There comes the moment to the bud it bursts into a rose, 
So there come moments such as this when hearts of mortals 
ache— 
So — love and joy and bliss it seems that they will 
reak, 





Taking your time takes your time. 





THE GOSSIP 


You would not drop a poison in my wine, 
For that is murder. Yea, the very thought 
Thrills you with honest horror, neighbor mine, 
Thrills you with honest horror, as it ought. 


And yet but now we-spoke about a friend 
That I love well—and to my cup of love 

I saw your sudden, murderous hand descend, 
Dropping a slander only rumored of. 


You did not know, but you had heard that he 
Did thus and so, and idly told the tale. 

You murder reputations carelessly 
And walk abroad while others go to jail. 





Look out that the big sales don’t blow you over. 
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Laymen Can and 
Do Safely Buy 
Timberland 
Through 
James D. Lacey 
& Co. 


Our record of 
reliability is so 
sound and the ac- 
curacy of LACE Y 
REPORTS on 
standing timber so 
wel/understood that 
| laymen who do not 
know a Redwood 








from a Hemlock 
have repeatedly in- 
| vested large sums of 
| money in timber- 
land solely on our 
recommendation. 


Not one of these in- 


vestors who have 
followed our advice has 
had cause to regret it. 





||| The reason is that 


speak or we speak not. 








CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 








we know whereof we: 
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Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - © - 1,000,000 
Deposits «+ + 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 

E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 





pope A. TILDEN, President. 
N N. LAMPE 


RT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
ENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
HOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, ~—. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, 


Asst 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. Wil: E. MeLALLEN, i Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. a C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers-——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
a Kohl Bidg., San saponins?! 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpcricnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY JIMBER @. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











HNN A 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
= 





ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 





The death of Matthew G. Norton, of Winona, Minn., 
which occurred on Sunday evening, July 15, at his 
winter home in Pasadena, Cal., removes a figure long 
prominent in the lumber trade. Born at Lewisburg, 
Pa., April 30, 1831, he had reached the ripe age of 86 
years. Altho not in robust health for the last few 
years he had been reasonably active until about two 
months ago, when the decline began which ended with 
his death. He married in 1866 Miss Emma B. Hayes, 
of Philadelphia, who survives him. The union was 
blessed with two sons, who were cut off in early man- 
hood, and two daughters, the elder of whom is the wife 
of Dr. E. P. Clapp, of Pasadena. 

It is thru his long identification with the Laird, 
Norton Co., of Winona, that the decedent was best 
known to the lumber world. Coming to Winona in 
1856 with his brother, the late James L. Norton, with 
whom he had been engaged in railroad construction 
work, the two'men in October of that year associated 
themselves with their cousins, John C., Matthew J. and 
William H. Laird, who had the preceding year estab- 
lished themselves in the lumber business, and formed 
a partnership under the firm name Laird, Norton & Co. 
Later John C. and Matthew J. Laird withdrew to enter 
other fields, and for many years the partnership con- 
tinued with the three remaining members. In 1883 
the business was incorporated as the 
Laird, Norton Co. and Matthew G. 
Norton became the president. To 
have been one of the founders and 
for many years tle head of a great 
business, established for over sixty 
years in one location and governed 
always by the highest standards of 
business integrity, is a distinction 
that comes to very few men. Mr. 
Norton had also been instrumental 
in developing a number of other 
companies engaged in the lumber 
business in various parts of the coun- 
try, with several of which he held 
‘official connection, while in others 
his interest was that of a stockholder 
only. 

Beginning as early as 1875, Mr. 
Norton and his associates began in- 

vesting in pine lands, increasing 
their holdings as circumstances war- 
ranted, investing mainly in Wis- 
consin lands tributary to the Chip- 
pewa River, and afterward in Min- 
nesota on the waters of the St. Croix 
and upper Mississippi. In 1871 what 
would now be called a syndicate of 
sawmill men along the Mississippi 
river, in order to procure for their 
mills a supply from the timber on 
the Chippewa River, recognized to 
be of superior quality, formed the 
Mississippi Logging Co., in the or- 
ganization. and operation of which 
Mr. Norton had from the beginning 
a conspicuous part. This company, 
under the leadership of Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, became the most im- 
portant single factor in the lumber 
situation of the Mississippi Valley, 
and its influence reached far beyond 
that territory. 

For over sixty years a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, Mr. 
Norton was prominent in the affairs 
of the denomination at large as well 
as an active and generous supporter 
of the local church. It was largely 
thru the liberality of himself and 
his brother James that the present 
beautiful edifice. of the Central 
Methodist Church at Winona, con- 
sidered’ one of the finest church 
buildings in the Northwest, was secured. He was one 
year a lay delegate to the quadrennial general confer- 
ence of the Methodist denomination, one of the high- 
est honors that church can bestow upon a layman. 

He was for many years a trustee of Hamline Uni- 
versity, a Methodist college situated between the Twin 
Cities, to the maintenance of which he was a frequent 
and generous contributor, and until quite recently had 
been for a considerable period president of its board 
of trustees. When on account of advancing years and 
the fact that he was spending much of the time in 
California he declined reélection he was unanimously 
made president emeritus. His latest contribution, of 
$50,000, made possible the half million dollar endow- 
ment secured by the college last December. When in 
the closing hours of the campaign it became apparent 
that there would be a shortage he made the endowment 
certain by a further gift of $25,000. Mr. Norton’s 
contributions to Hamline University, covering over 
a third of a century, are said to have totaled more 
than a half million dollars. 

Outside of distinctively religious benefactions Mr. 
Norton was a public spirited citizen and ever ready to 
aid a worthy cause. <A liberal gift to the city of 
Winona by Mr. Norton and William H. Laird made 
possible the dredging of Lake Winona and the develop- 
ment of Lake Park. The local Y. M. C. A; - building 
and the Winona General Hospital are other enterprises 
in which he was keenly interested and to which he 
contributed in his usual generous fashion. 

In politics Mr. Norton was a lifelong Republican, 
but the pressure of business and other interests was so 
great that he declined political honors, except that 
in the early part of his career he filled the office of 
county treasurer for one term. 


PIONEER LUMBERMAN PASSES AWAY IN CALIFORNIA 





Judged by standards of business, family felicity, 
good citizenship and broad, sympathetic service to 
his fellowmen, Matthew G. Norton was a successful 
man. Others have left greater fortunes, but none 4 
more honored name wherever it was known. 





MRS. LOTTA G. SLAGLE.—Wife of C. E. Slagle, gen 
eral manager of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., o 
Clarks, La., passed away on July 13 at Touro Infirmary 
New Orleans, La., after a serious operation performe 
July 6. Mrs. Slagle was born and reared in Michigan, bu 
had been a resident of Clarks, La., for a number o 
years. She was a devout Christian and has been a mem 
ber of and an active worker in the Baptist church sinc 
its establishment at Clarks. She was beloved by all wh 
knew her and her influence for good was felt thruout th 
entire community. Mrs. Slagle is survived by her hus 
band, one son and one daughter. The remains were take 
to Greenfield, Ohio, for burial. 





ARTHUR PACK.—A well known Michigan capitalis 
Arthur Pack, who with his brothers, Green and Albe1 
Pack, was interested for many years in a large sawmill a 
Alpena, Mich., died at his home in Battle Creek July 1f 
He was one of the directors of the Detroit United Railway 
He was born in Port Arthur, Mich., 62 years ago. 








THOMAS F. CONBOY.—Brief announcement is re 
ceived of the death of Thomas F. Conboy, a director o 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State o 
New York, which occurred about July 7, at his residenc: 
in Utica, N. Y. Mr. Conboy, who was president of Nellis 
Amos & Swift, operating a planing mill, manufacturin; 





MATTHEW GEORGE NORTON 
Born April 80, 18381; Died July 15, 1917 


boxes and retailing lumber, with offices in Utica, was well 
and favorably known in the lumbering trade thruout the 
Hast. He built up a large and successful business’ from 
small beginnings. 





GEORGE E. YOULE.—The many friends of the late 
George E. Youle, of Seattle, western manager of the S. A. 
Woods Machine Co., who passed away at his home there 
July 11, and whose death was recorded in last week’s 
issue of the AMFRICAN LUMBERMAN, paid their last respects 
to him Sunday. The funeral services were held at the 
chapel of the Bonney-Watson Co., at 1:00 p. m. The 
impressive but simple service of the Church of Christ, 
Scientist was carried out. The casket was buried under 
floral offerings from friends at home, elsewhere on the 
coast and the East. Cremation followed the services. 


ROBERT BOOTH.—A pioneer Methodist minister of 
Oregon, Rev. Robert Booth, died at the home of his son, 
Robert A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore., July 11, aged 97 years. He was born in Lan- 
ecashire, England, Aug. 4, 1820, and came to America 
with his parents in 18380. He went to the Pacific coast 
during the gold excitement in 1850, returned to the middle 
West and in 1852 took his family to Oregon, settling on 
a homestead near Willamina. He was the father of 
twelve children, of whom nine are living. 


ROBERT EMMETT LANDRY.—One of the_ pioneer 
citizens of- Beaumont and well known thruout Texas in 
lumbering circles, Robert Emmett Landry, died in Hous- 
ton July 11. He was born in Calecasieu Parish, Louisiana, 
48 years ago, but had lived in Texas practically all his 
life. He is survived by his widow and three children. 
The remains were shipped from Houston Thursday to 
the family burial ground at Magnolia cemetery in Beau- 
mont for interment. 











LUMBER exporters who wish to develop a market in 
Italy may get in touch with a man in Italy who wishes 
to act as agent for the sale of railway sleepers and 
building lumber by writing to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., making 
reference to foreign trade "opportunity No. 24789. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BUILDING UP A NEW CONCERN 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Your subject ‘‘ How I Follow Up Sales Opportunities’’ 
discussed in a recent contest held by tne AMERICAN LuM- 
ERMAN I have interpreted in a larger way and make it, 
‘«How I Discover and Follow Up Sales Opportunities.’’ 
in mapping out a sales campaign the starting point de- 
»ends largely on the extent of the company’s identity 
‘vith the trade and the familiarity of the trade with the 
roduct to be marketed and whether or not the territory to 
reached is definitely determined by outside factors. 
fhe eampaign of which I speak concerns a new company 
ithout identity and with an undetermined market. 
Being an inland mill we were precluded from the pos- 
sibility of exports and our market was, therefore, pre- 
ceribed by the United States and Canadian rail points. 
The first thing we did was to take a map of the United 
“tates and mark thereon, following the principal rail 
-outes, the rates from our points of shipment to various 
voints thruout the forty-eight States as well as_ the 
Canadian Provinees on our border. Then the rates from 
listriets manufacturing competitive stocks readily showed 
us the territory from which we were barred by lower 
freight rates. From this on, we handled the proposition 
by State units in so far as possible. 


In the districts known to be large consumers of our 
products we loeated the strategie or rail center and there 
placed our man or representative to handle the territory 
outlined; and this territory was handled by mail from 
the general office the same as other districts in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

To all possible lumber handlers or wood-consuming in- 
dustries in each district we sent a personal letter under 
a 2-cent stamp, the names being secured from credit 
references and list of manufacturers. This letter which 
we have termed form No. 1 stated our ease as clearly 
as possible and enclosed therewith was a stamped, ad- 
dressed, return postal provided with squares which the 
customer could check showing whether or not he used 
our material and if so, in what grades, whether it be com- 
mon, uppers, shop ete., and we received back about 30 
percent of these postals. 

As the replies came, a map of the district mounted on 
three-ply board was marked with tacks of different colors, 
one color showing points in which the material was not 
used, another color being used to show the towns where 
the material was in demand. This clearly showed us the 
districts where the stock was being consumed and also 
permitted us to bring pressure to bear on certain dealers 
not using the material but who were surrounded on all 
sides by dealers who did and no doubt found it profitable. 

These-replies were immediately followed up by a per- 
sonal letter as per form No. 2 and a sample of the lumber 
manufactured was sent under separate cover since the 
texture and quality of our product were not known to a 
majority of the trade we were attempting to reach; and 
from that point the actual sales began to occupy our at-, 
tention. 


ei 
We now mounted on the office wall, on three-ply boara had 
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in which tacks could be inserted, a map of the United 
States and the southern Provinces of Canada, the map 
being approximately’ 4 by 5 feet in dimension. The 
points from which orders -were received were now marked 
on the large map above referred to by tacks of various 
colors. The different colors designating the different 
grades and, like the proverbial bay tree, it grew before 
our eyes and soon showed us the consuming territory and 
where the non-consuming or expensive-to-work -territory 
was bounded. Our salesmen could now be shifted or 
added to the territory which warranted close canvassing 
and it also showed us the territory of greatest expecta- 
tion when we desired to start a drive for any item or 
grade on which we might be overstocked at the plant. 


All of these separate territories were now circularized 
from the general office in personal letter form from the 
mailing list of the known users at as before stated and 
in each of these letters the representative in that particu- 
lar territory was mentioned as the man to whom inquiries 
should be directed; and whether he was on salary or 
commission, he was treated as an integral part of the 
organization and made to feel his importance by being 
constantly advised of all transactions or inquiries from 
his district. 

Inquiries wherever possible were relayed to a represent- 
ative in the district and personally followed up. Where 
this was impossible quotations were made by mail and 
copy of the quotations went into a separate file and the 
quotations were followed by form letters from time to 
time until the order was received or information came to 
hand that the prospect had been lost. Inquiries from a 
distance we often answer by wire and that method has 
won many an order. 

I arrived at the conclusion that there is one best way to 
say each thing and I soon formulated form letters for 
follow-ups at various stages and also for acknowledg- 
ment of order, claims ete. This system not only gives 
you at all times the best letter one can.write, but saves 
a very great amount of detail work in the office. 

Before me all the time was the conviction that a corpo- 


ration has a personality the same as an individual and © 


before me and before the men was kept the fact that 
‘¢What its customers think makes a company,’’ and from 
the beginning in all our correspondence in the settlement 
of all claims and in the handling of all matters thru 
our representatives this one proposition was brought to 
the fore and I believe did more than any other one factor 
to bring success to the organization. We endeavored to 
adopt Marshall Field’s policy of ‘‘The customer is al- 
ways right’? and if we received an account on the books 
where we could not conscientiously feel in that manner 
the account was dropped but no intimation of our feel- 
ings ever went forth. 

The foregoing is but a bare outline of a system which, 
followed by a new company without identity, has given 
it a well balanced order file at all times, economical’ in 
sales cost and satisfying in all respects. 


T. W. SANBORN. 





| LATE NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 





NEW YORK 


July 17.—That the building situation will not be as poor 
us earlier reports indicated is shown by the figures of the 
building department in three boroughs for last week. . A 
month ago it was believed that the high price of materials 
had become so pronounced that ordinary sources of money 
supply would find it necessary to withdraw their support and 
find another outlet for their funds on a more profitable basis 
than the building market seemed to offer. While there is no 
doubt of imposing advances in some lines, it is recognized 
that notwithstanding the small advances in lumber prices, 
lumber is still selling today on a low basis and this has 
encouraged not only larger operators but home builders who 
are contemplating a family residence. All this is plainly 
shown in the substantial improvement in Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond, and it has been a long while since the Brook- 
lyn figures reached the weekly total of $1,000,000, sixty per- 
mits costing $1,156,000 being issued during the last 
week. Forty-nine permits costing $302,850 were ‘filed in 
Queens, compared with $150,000 for the corresponding week 
of 1916, and in Richmond the comparative showing is stili 
more imposing, with new structures to cost $79,610  in- 
‘luded in last week’s figures, as against a total valuation of 
$11,000 for the same week in 1916. 

That this fear of the effect of high prices is being over- 
‘ome in larger work is evidenced by the $8,000,000 contract 
iwarded last week to Mare Eiditz & Sons, 30 East Forty- 
econd Street, for the construction of the Yale Dormitories. 
Other contracts running from $300,000 to $500,000 in 
value on which work was‘held up have been placed and when 
the labor situation becomes more certain and carpenters see 
less of their men migrating to shipbuilding plants there is no 
doubt but that considerable more work will be forthcoming. 
The improvement in building activity and high class resi- 
dential construction is pronounced. Speculative building, 
while still far behind other types of construction in volume 
and cost, is nevertheless indicating signs of renewed activity 
and there will surely be a decided resumption along this line 
if material prices could be brought back to a reasonable level. 
Shortage of labor is naturally bound to become more intense 
than it has been in the past and will undoubtedly be one of 
the controlling factors in the building situation during the 
coming season. 

_Many wholesalers have been busy in connection with Gov- 
ernment orders placed for the cantonment at Yaphank, L. L., 
which will house 50,000 soldiers. It is estimated that 26,- 
000,000 feet of lumber will be required for the construction 
of this Government city. Large trainloads of lumber are on 
the way and are given preference over other, transpertation. 
Labor, however, has been difficult to get and the great hordes 


of mosquitoes that have descended on the workmen have al- |i 
ready driven some workmen away and will considerably j, 


delay construction, 
Shell box contracts are still coming to the market, one 
being placed last week for 450,000 feet. Small box factories 


i 


' 


are getting about all the business they can handle, but itt 
s 


develops that the smaller manufacturer is having difficulty 
in keeping pace with rising costs and this is turning some 
business into a loss. 

The prospect of a yery heavy canning season is already 
responsible for many large inquiries for box lumber from 
upstate sections. Canning factories estimate that can goods 
will be in heavier demand this winter than ever before, not 
only because of their attractive price but for the reason that 
the Government is bound to be a large buyer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 18.—Rains of last week were quite general thru the 
spring wheat belt and came in time to avert threatened dam- 
age to the crop in some large areas where the moisture had 
been insufficient. Reports to line yard headquarters here 
from local nfanagers show an excellent prospect for the crop 
except in a few spots. Yards are getting a good summer 
trade and expect a lively fall season, their principal trouble 
being the spreading of reports that building materials are so 
high as to make building costs prohibitive. 

J. A. McCampbell, well known lumber salesman, has returned 
from a western trip and opened offices at 302 Lumber Ex- 
change as representative of the H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co., 
of Everett, Wash. 

Frank M. Pew, who has represented various western lumber 
companies on the road in this territory, will represent the 
Gaynor Lumber Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, with headquarters 
here. 

Harry B. Sutton, manager of the Twin City Hardwood 
Lumber Co., is back from an extended trip to southern hard- 
wood centers. He reports that everywhere he found Govern- 
ment purchases playing a big part, adding to the scarcity 
of various lines of stock. 


zat WINNIPEG, MAN. 


“July 16—There has been no settlement in the building 


. Strike here. The contractors and unions have held meet- 


ings but the men hold out for the high wage which the 
master builders say is outrageous. Consequently, for the 
third week not a single man has been employed on any 
building in Winnipeg. This has affected the retail lumber 
trade of the city, practically every yard reporting business 
at a standstill, 

The country trade is good, however. Farmers in the three 
western Provinces are building many silos of a new nature. 
,These .silos are built entirely of wood, having nine sides 
made of 2x4-inch 6-foot scantling laid horizontally, which 
does away with the necessity of iron bands. The new silo 






pean also be erected any height, and can be constructed by 
' 


the farm hands during their spare time, doing away with 
the necessity of skilled labor. The walls are four inches 
thick against the usual thickness of two inches, while the cost 
is only $250. The retail lumber dealers of Manitoba are 
going in for these silos strongly and the farmers are eager to 
buy them once they know the cost and particulars. 
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Fix Your Credit oe 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your cre.jitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre~ 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smali compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
licyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 











OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
? ° b J 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre- 


' WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 

Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
and observe their 
sharp edges and 
generalexcellence. . 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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| / TWENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day, 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Path Street 
L 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN ber methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumver cayrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Because That Is Our ae 
A A Trial Shipment of Our Fania 


k “Kaney Kreek Klears” 


_ (SOUTHERN PINE) _ 
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will Dieta to You 
. The nie Quality of Our Product. 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’ sPine | 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


\ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DON’T FORGET: 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, coe Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., $azin2v. 




















Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s. problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm .Rooms, Timber Storage -and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name 





Address, 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Generally speaking the sash and door trade shows some im- 
provement. The chief reason for this is the increasing pros- 
pect for good crop yields thruout the country, giving an as- 
surance that farmers will have plenty of money to spend for 
new buildings and improvements this fall. The city out- 
look is also brightening with an indication that demand this 
fall for sash and door products will be heavier than indica- 
tions a short time ago promised. Prices everywhere remain 
strong. 

Sash and door people in Chicago say that business is 
slightly better. The improved trade is due to a growing 
volume of inquiry from country dealers, who no doubt are 
waking up to the fact that they must have heavy supplies 
of sash and door material on hand if they are going to meet 
the demand that will come from the farmers this fall after 
crops are harvested. City trade remains about the same. 
Prices are firm. 

Country yard trade coming to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
factories is increasing. Crop conditions have shown im- 
provement and, while farmers are too busy for building oper- 
ations, dealers look for considerable farm building this fall 
and are getting in stocks before the crop movement adds to 
railroad troubles and cuts them off from supplies. City 
building continues light by comparison, but a good amount 
of low priced residence work calls for stock sizes. Prices 
are very strong and probably will advance soon, owing to 
increased cost of all materials. 

Baltimore manufacturers find a ready market for their 
products at wider margins of profit than have prevailed for 
years. Much extra work for the Government is to be done 
and extensive shipments are being made to Admiral, the 
Maryland army cantonment. The decrease in the erection 
of small houses particularly in the city permits the special 
requirements upon the trade to be met without material diffi- 
culty, especially as the railroads promptly give preference to 
such requirements and shipments are made at once. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories generally report that build- 
ing is not going ahead as fast as a year ago and that repair 
work furnishes the largest part of their business. Some 
business is being done in screen doors and sash, but not so 
much as usual, for as yet there has been little or no hot 
weather. The factories are running shorter hours with the 
mid-summer season. 


In and around Cincinnati the distribution of sash, doors 
and millwork is below normal. Dry stocks of lumber are 


. 


scarce at the mills and trouble is had in replenishing 
them. The firm prices on lumber make it an easy matter 
for the mill owners to maintain their quotations on the 
manufactured product, and it is believed that prospectiv: 
builders holding up plans in hope of lower constructio: 
costs will soon see that they might as well go forward 
with the work, as it is felt that lumber will be as high 
for a long time after the war as it now is and that it wil! 
be no cheaper to build then than now. 


Business continues depressingly quiet at St. Louis. Plan 
ing mills and operators expect little improvement until genera! 
conditions adjust themselves. Very little building is bein; 
undertaken and there is a feeling that it will continue du)! 
until after the vacation period and after the draft finally ha 
been disposed of. Most mills are running on short time and 
with a reduced force. 

Fewer orders for large jobs are being placed and the coun 
try demand has slackened off because farmers are all busy i 
their fields. The lighter demand, however, is seasonal ani 
causes no worry among manufacturers. Prices are firm, wit)! 
a tendency toward higher values. Demand is better, com 
paratively, for special millwork than for straight work. Ther 
is a large amount of estimating on work that will mean 
orders in September and October, provided crop condition: 
and the general business situation continue as favorable a 
they now appear. 

At Tacoma, Wash., sash, doors and general millwork prod 
ucts are very firm, along with the lumber market. The fac 
tories are all busy and the outlook for prices and demand 
continues satisfactory. Labor is scarce. 

Business is dull at San Francisco plants. The door fac- 
tories in the region are fairly busy for this time of year. 
The door departments of the white pine sawmills in thr 
Sierras are rushed with work and have many order: 
ahead. Good shipments of white pine’ door stock and 
open sash to the East are being made and there is an in- 
creased supply of dry lumber available for cutting up. 
The manufacturers are making every possible effort to 
catch up with orders, but are hampered by the scarcity 
of labor at the plants. Prices advanced slightly. 

The market conditions in the window glass field show little 
if any change from last week, altho window glass people say 
that the volume of inquiries is gradually growing larger. 
Manufacturers appear to be as a unit in looking forward to 
stronger prices, and most of them are making little effort to 
dispose of glass at present quotations. 











In moving and rebuilding a large sawmill recently time 
was taken to study out and install all the improvements 
possible to lessen trouble, reduce the mill force and the 
expense of operation. Several really valuable time and 
expense savers were devised, illustrations of which ac- 
company this article. Figure 1 shows the overhead cross 


. beam and heavy rafters that are usually directly above 


the band mill. The dark shaded timbers are in excess of 
the usual bracing and were installed to enable the band 
wheels to be swung up with a minimum of labor. As 
shown in the illustration a large chain is bolted to one of 
the timbers and on the other end of the chain there is a 
large hook. This hook can be easily attached to either 
the lower or top band wheel to assist in lifting them up 
when there is need of rebabbitting the boxes, changing 
wheels ete. with the aid of chain falls. This arrangement 
is stationary and ready for use at all times and thus saves 
time in obviating the necessity of building a net work of 
timbers overhead every time it is necessary to raise or 
lower one of the wheels. 

Figure 2 shows the method used to make a perfectly 
rigid engine bed to hold steady a 350 horsepower engine 
running at 60 revolutions per minute. Before this foun- 
dation was built the engine had a shallow foundation that: 
swayed while the engine was running and that finally 
caused the cast iron frame of the engine to break up. 
This old foundation was merely concrete molded into a 
shallow foundation, but the new foundation was molded 
onto the tops of piles driven 12 feet into the ground as 
shown in the illustration. This has the effect of rooting 
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Kinks that Save Time and Money in a Sawmill 


[By R. C. Leibe, Waverly, Va.] 





the engine base to the earth just as the roots of a large 
tree operate and so far no trouble at all has been experi- 
enced in running the engine on the new foundation. The 
concrete was reinforced with old pieces of chain, old pipe 
and a lot of old iron and steel of the character that col- 
lects about any sawmill and for which there is little or 
no use in ordinary circumstances but serve excellently as 
reinforcement for concrete. 


Figure 3 shows how a very troublesome cross belt was 
done away with. Under the old method this belt wore 
out frequently and a great deal of trouble also was ex- 
perienced from the rapid wearing out of lacing. The 
sketch herewith shows a reverse drive which makes the 
machine to be driven run in the opposite direction from 
the line shaft and makes it possible to run an endless belt 
with one of the mule pulleys used as a press pulley. In 
the mill in which this drive was used a belt saving of 50 
percent was made when compared with the old friction 
worn cross belt formerly used. The writer suggests that 
such a belt, if leather is used, be treated about once a 
month with a little castor oil to insure softness and flex- 
ibility. 

Figure 4 shows an excellent manner of boxing in a 
band mill. Band mills frequently have crude housings 
that are difficult to open when it is necessary to change 
saws. The housing illustrated in this sketch is known as 
the railroad housing, taking the name in all probability 
from the fact that one-half of the housing is made mov- 
able by means of wheels that run on steel tracks just as 
the wheels of freight cars run on the steel rails of a rail- 
way track. The saw catcher (note dark lines in the top 
of the housing) is made fast to the movable half of the 
housing and the arrows in the sketch indicate the posi- 
tion of the rails and wheels upon which the movable half 
of the housing runs. Figure 5 shows a cross section of 
this same housing and shows to better advantage the 
track and wheels used in moving the housing back out of 
the way so that saws can be changed without losing any 
time. 





TWO LUMBER-LADEN VESSELS ARE SUNK 


BEAumont, TEx., July 16.—During the last week two 
lumber vessels which loaded here last spring were reported 
at the bottom of the sea, victims of German submarine 
warfare. 

One vessel was the British steamship Hindustan, which 
loaded a full cargo of 2,500,000 feet of timber and lum- 
ber at Beaumont and sailed for England Feb. 21. A 
letter from the chief steward of the Hindustan says the 
ship was torpedoed without notice and members of the 
crew fought the rough sea in small life boats for four 
days without food or water before reaching land. Two 
men died before the shore was reached. 

The other vessel was the French bark Alexandre, which 
sailed from Beaumont March 1 with a cargo of 500,000 
feet of lumber and timber. It was sunk a short distance 
from its port of destination, near the French coast. The 
fate of its crew of seventeen men was not learned. 

The loss of both ships was reported to the Standard 
Export Lumber Co. here, which loaded the vessels, 
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TRUCKS USED IN DELIVERING CANTONMENT STOCK 





Trailers Help in Reducing Motor Haulage Cost Below Horse Haulage—Neither Heat Nor 


Cold Affects Machines’ Utility 





TRUCKS PROVE WORTH IN EMERGENCY 
DELIVERING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 17.—Due to the supposedly high first 
cost of motor trucks and trailers, lumbermen of Louisville 
have been slow in coming around to the newer system of 
delivery and at the present time only a few trucks or trailers 

« actually owned by the lumber interests. With several 

ve truck companies located in the city, the lumbermen have 
had no trouble up to the present time in securing trucks 

henever they were needed for long runs to the country, or 

-yush hauling where much better time can be made by the 
truck. Again the large truck can pick up a big load, much 
arger than the horse-drawn vehicles, and no effects of boil- 
ng hot weather are felt, where on the other hand horses 
can not be hurried in hot weather with heavy loads. 

When the work on the Government cantonment started at 
}.ouisville the lumber concerns, which were fortunate enough 
io land rush orders for material, got busy and rented all of 
the available trucks in the city. However, with other con- 
cerns leasing trucks for hauling sewer pipe, roofings, brick 
and other material, it was soon found that only a few trucks 
could be had, and these at very high prices. The lumbermen 
were paid by the thousand for the lumber on the yard, and 
paid up to $6 a thousand for delivering it on the work in 
some cases. The general contractors on the job decided that 
ihe prices charged were exorbitant and took over all of the 
freighting, hiring the independent wagons and trucks, and 
contracting on a lower basis for delivery with trucks owned 
by lumber companies. 

Kor a few days the transportation rates were so high that 
all sorts of wagons, trucks ete. were employed in hauling 
material, wagon trailers and real trailers being hooked up to 
motors in some cases, in fact anything to get the stuff on the 
grounds while prices were right both for lumber and hauling. 

Most of this hauling was a distance of several miles, about 
the shortest hauls being from yards three miles away, and 
some a considerably greater distance. Of course some of the 
stuff was hauled from cars on switches not very far from the 
site. Tlowever, on the long hauls the truck was an absolute 
necessity. On a 3-mile haul a small truck with a capacity of 
2,000 feet to the load was making seven to nine loads a day, 
whereas a 2-horse team hauling from the same yard was 
making two to three trips a day. : 

Two to three loads a day and requiring the same number 
of men, a driver and a helper, on either truck or wagon it 
is easy to see which vehicle is making the greatest mileage, 
and gasoline and oil are not much higher than horse feed 
and shoes under present conditions. 

The dray figures at $6 a day for the two horses and driver. 
The small truck costs $14 a day, and $2 a day for each man, 
making $18 in all for delivering about 14,000 to 18,000 feet of 
lumber a day, it being a question of whether seven or nine 


On such trips a truck and trailer can as a rule carry all the 


material needed. 

The Struck company had no cantonment lumber orders but 
much sash and door material to deliver; and here the trucks 
and trailers came in well. The big truck is fitted with a 
roller carriage for making quick deposits of lumber, requiring 
only a few minutes to unload a full load. 

The rush orders on Government account have proved con- 
clusively that the truck and large capacity trailer are essen- 
tial in handling rush orders and long distance hauling. 

An accompanying illustration shows a Packard truck and 
semitrailer loaded with about 4,000 feet of lumber for deliv- 
ery to the camp. 





USE OF TRUCK GROWS IN THE FAR NORTH 


When winter in Alaska is mentioned the average person 
thinks of a thermometer with the quicksilver hidden in the 
bottom of the bulb, of ice and snow in immeasurable quan- 
tities, of dog teams that convey mail and travelers over frigid 
wastes. Even thoughts of the land of the midnight sun tend 
to make one cool, and as for using a motor truck—why, the 
layman is likely to throw up hands in wonder at the very 
idea. Nevertheless, the use of motor trucks is very much on 
the increase in Alaska and is developing to such an extent 
that before very long this system of trausportation will give 
the teams of husky dogs a good race for supremacy. 

Motor trucks are becoming not only desirable but neces- 
sary. Alaskans think a great deal of their horses and some 
time ago passed a law prohibiting taking a horse out of a 
stable when the temperature is 50 or more degrees below 
zero. The motor truck, however, does not recognize cold 
and operates just as cheerfully and well when the thermom- 
eter stands at 50 degrees below zero as when it is 50 above. 
So the truck has become an important winter vehicle in the 
far North and is doing a great deal to make it possible to 
transact business the full year around. 





ALL IDLE DELIVERY SYSTEMS COST MONEY 


The assertion has frequently been made that when a 
motor truck is standing idle it does not cost anything. 
Just who is responsible for this statement it is hard to say, 
but certainly progressive manufacturers do not contend that 
it is so. In any thoro cost system of motor truck delivery, 
depreciation, insurance, interest on the amount of money 
invested etc. are always figured. Of course, when a truck 
is idle gasoline is not being consumed, tires are not being 
subjected to hard usage or expenses incident to running 
being piled up, and it is also true that a truck probably 
does: not depreciate as much when standing idle as when 
running. Nevertheless, in arriving at cost figures it is 


hardly worth while to make any difference in the deprecia- 








PACKARD TRUCK AND SEMITRAILER LOADED WITH 4,000 FEET OF CANTONMENT LUMBER 


trips were made. At 18,000 feet on nine trips the. cost would 
be just $1 a thousand for delivering, and with men who were 
not trained in handling lumber. Figuring the dray at $6 a 
day and $2 a day for a helper it cost $8 to deliver an average 
of 6,000 feet of lumber a day, the horse-drawn vehicle-carry- 
ng about 2,000 feet to the load. This at a cost of about 
$1.83 a thousand. 

Another concern employed large trucks with 4,000 feet 
apacity at $30 a day per truck. Here a much longer haul 
was experienced and the trucks only made three to four loads 
i day, hauling 12,000 to 16,000 feet of lumber at a cost of 
SL.S7 to $2.50 a thousand. Here again labor unskilled at 
handling lumber was used, or much time could have been 
saved in loading and unloading. On all of this work the 
truck would have proved cheaper than teams if skilled labor 
was used. 

However, trucking the material to the camp site proved 
uch an uneven task that finally Major Lamphere, in charge 
of the work, secured thirty-five 114-ton trucks from the Mexi- 
can border, where they were in service last winter, and with 
these trucks is now handling most of the material, a few 
trucks and wagons being rented. It is also said that in a few 
days the Government will take over a number of trucks now 
heing assembled by the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co., 
for handling supplies at the camp, and that these trucks 
Will be used for hauling building materials. 

The big rush caught the local companies totally unpre- 
pared properly to handle the long hauls; and caused consid- 
erable confusion. However, it is now being straightened 
out and it is trucks which are furnishing the delivery power. 

The Frank S. Cook Lumber Co., which had a good deal of 
lumber to deliver to the cantonment site, employed a number 
of trucks, and this company, not owning trucks of its own, 
generally hires trucks to make all long hauls, especially in 
hot weather, finding it much cheaper and quicker. 

The contracting and lumber house of the Alfred Struck 
Co. employs two trucks and two trailers, used principally for 
long hauls. One of these trucks is a 3-ton Packard, while 
the other is a Gramm-Bernstein of 2-ton capacity. One 
trailer is a converted rock-wagon with a large capacity, and 
the other is a Sechler “Trailmobile,” made at Cincinnati. 

This company has a large number of horse-drawn vehicles 
which are used principally on short hauls locally. The 
trucks are used for the longer hauls, and especially by the 
silo building department, which uses them for long trips to 
the country, where sixty and even 100-mile trips are made 
in carrying material to farms where the silos are set up. 


tion charges between idle and busy days. These charges 
are generally termed fixed charges, and vary with the cost 
of the truck and the amount charged off each year to de- 
preciation. For a medium sized truck the fixed cost gener- 
ally ranges from $1.85 to $2 a day. Just how this compares 
with the cost of teams when standing idle it is difficult to 
say. Ordinarily a medium sized truck will displace two 
teams and it is safe to say that the fixed charges for two 
teams will range from $2.80 to $3 a day. It should be 
remembered that these figures are generalizations and may 
vary greatly in different sections of the country, especially 
the fixed charges for teams. The cost of motor truck fixed 
charges do not vary so greatly in different sections of the 
country as do the cost of horse, feed, harnesses ete. Gen- 
erally speaking, the fixed charges on a motor truck are con- 
siderably less than for team equipment capable of delivering 
the same amount of lumber as the truck. 


—_—eeoeoereeews* 


In tHe British army 70,000 motorcyclists are in active 
service; 40,000 of these are dispatch riders and the remain- 
ing 30,000 are in machine gun batteries, signal corps and 
convoy service. The machines in use embrace every known 
make and include many of American manufacture. Our 
own Government has become interested in motorcycles as 
implements of war and is now using them extensively in the 
army. 





“A RECENT purchaser of Kissel trucks, who had been hard , 


to convert from the horse haulage method, was finally in- 
fluenced by the fact that they would take up about one- 
third the stabling room, occupied by his horses,” says H. P. 
Branstetter, of the KisselKar. ‘“‘He figured that he could 
use the additional space to much better advantage both from 
a pecuniary and sanitary standpoint.” 





REGISTRATION figures show that 270,500 motorcycles are 
now in use in the United States. Sixty thousand will be 
added to this number this year—the largest yearly produc- 
tion the motorcycle manufacturers have ever known. 
Seventy-five percent of this year’s output will wear Goodyear 
bluestreak tires as original equipment. 


Two arguments made in behalf of the motor truck lie in 
its superior cleanliness over horses and in the fact that it 
can be housed in about one-third the space. 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paepcke-Leicht Lbre Co. ry 
Chicago, é 


Gentlemens~ 


We are using your Rod Gum lumber in the. 
manufasture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





Thies gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
deing highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
— 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


a ed 
Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 








for any factory that has 


a a quality standard to 
Magnolia, maintain, for they run 
clon strong to figure and are 
Yellow Pine. gound—at least that’s 


the case with ours. 


Sabine Tram Company 


A.0. pavis, Mg. BEAUMONT gosr. cuisoum,c.s.a. 
my Hardwood Dept. EXAS Yellow Pine Dept. a 
fied 7 
> outhern 
Hardwoods 


and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President 
| TEXAS Hardwood Co. | 





























Cedar ine & Posts 
p ol e Ss Red Cedar Shingles 


Yellow Pine 
+ enon Hardwoods 


L. L. HAY, "tsc'tren sites Columbus,Ohio | 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS | 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


d ¢ a 
SAWED ¥ SAWED ‘ Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


{ ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 





always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 







BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








The 
Big Buyers 


Width Length 
Quality Grade 


Here’s a Combination You Can’t Beat 


Width, Length, Quality and Grade. Each of these 
are vital to right buying. Next there are the four prin- 
cipal hardwoods we manufacture—Oak, Ash, Cypress 
and Gum. And last, but not least, prompt shipments 
of mixed cars, insured because of the well assorted 
stocks we carry on hand, guaranteeing satisfaction to 
every customer, : 


For 





GET OUR PRICES TODAY. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 




















A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, ° 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















| FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 





DISSTON EMPLOYEES START A HOUSE ORGAN 


Henry Disston & Sons (Ine.), of Philadelphia, Pa., has al- 
ways been noted for its interest in the welfare of employees 
and so has always been eager to do anything to help or in- 
terest them. Consequently, the firm has strongly indorsed 
the publication of Disston Bits, a monthly house organ, the 
matter for which will be supplied by the employees them- 
selves. The name Disston Bits has a double significance, 
“bits” being another name for the teeth of inserted tooth 
saws, one of the company’s products. The announced pur- 
pose of the publication is the stimulation and crystallization 
of good will and fellowship among the employees. From the 
appearance of the first issue, there is every indication that 
ample talent is available among the 3,600 employees of the 
company to produce a very creditable publication. 





AUTOMATIC STARTERS FOR INDUCTION 
MOTORS 


The demand for lumber as well as other manufactured 
products has increased greatly while the scarcity of labor, 
its added cost, and the increased cost of machinery have all 
combined to make increased production more difficult. Every 
effort is being put forth to reduce operating expenses and a 
considerable saving in. this direction may be made by the 
proper use of automatic starters for induction motors. Ex- 
cellent starters of this nature are manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Co., at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., one of the foremost manufacturers of electrical 
machinery in the United States. These automatic starters 
are simple, reliable and rugged in construction and are very 
easy to operate. These automatic starters are for use with 
single phase or polyphase squirrel cage and wound rotor 
induction motors. 

For motors operating line shafting, woodworking and ma- 
chine tools it is only necessary to press a button, close a 
small knife or snap switch. The starter then automatically 
makes the proper connections and limits the starting current 
to a suitable value and varies the time required for accelera- 
tion according to the load on the motor, thus preventing 
damage to the machinery and saving. time by bringing the 
motor to full speed at the most rapid permissible rate. 

Automatic starters for squirrel cage motors driving wood- 
working machines that require starting torque less than full 
load torque are very desirable. Automatic starters for wound 
rotor motors are particularly adaptable for starting motors 
driving long line shafts, blowers, fans and loads having 
heavy inertia. In applications of automatic starters to 
operating machine tool or woodworking machines low voltage 
protection is required and motors so protected are discon- 
nected from the line when power fails and will not start 
again until the operator presses a button or manipulates a 
similar device. Hence there is no danger from the unex- 
pected starting of a machine. 

The Westinghouse automatic starters are all very carefully 
inspected and designed for the use to which they are put and 
are giving the best satisfaction and service in hundreds of 
sawmills and woodworking plants thruout the country. 


The advantages resulting from the use of automatic starte; 
for induction motors comprise absolute protection to b< 
operator and expensive machinery, proper starting at { 
most rapid permissible rate, economy in operation and mai - 
tenance, convenience of remote control, and automa 
operation. 


- @ 





USERS HEARTILY ENDORSE NATIONAL KILN 


The office and plant of the National Dry Kiln Co., Indi: 
apolis, Ind., is one of the busiest places in the country tod: 
and President Ira A. Minnick can always be found in t 
thick of the activities. President Minnick is a pretty w. 
satisfied person today and he has good reason for being 
such a mood, Months ago the management of the Nation 
Dry Kiln Co. foresaw a great increase in the use of dry kil 
due to war influences and the need of rapidly drying sto: 
and consequently laid in very heavy supplies of raw mat »- 
rials. Today the firm and its customers are reaping tie 
benefits of this. 


ie 


ams mo < 


President Minnick when asked about his business smile 
and hauled out a long list of users of dry kilms and wayel 


it in the face of the inquirer. ‘Here are what I call laie 
sales,” he said. ‘Some of these kilns are not yet shippe! 
some of them are on their way, some of them are being iji- 
stalled, some of them have been in operation a few weeks 
and some of them four or five months.’’ That order lis 
would make a lumber firm sit up and howl with envy today 
despite the unusually large volume of orders that most lum- 
ber companies have on hand right now. The writer of this 
is not very good at counting but knows that on this list there 
are over 160 firms and as for the number of dry kilns ordere:, 
they run up into hundreds. Most of the firms are not content 
with ordering one kiln but order two, three, five, ten, and 
orders were noted for fourteen, nineteen and twenty-two 
kilns. A distinguishing feature of these orders was their 
wide distribution thruout the United States and equally wide 
distribution of the uses for which lumber is being dried. 
There were out and out lumber manufacturing companies: 
there were wheel manufacturing companies; there were mill 
work firms ; there were veneer concerns ; there were furniture 
manufacturers ; there were softwood and hardwood produc 
ers ; there were motor car companies and so on thru the list 
that runs the range of the entire use of lumber. 


Both horizontal and vertical kilns were represented, tho 
it is evident that the vertical kilns are more popular just 
now than the horizental ones. A number of them were 
repeat orders, evidently the purchasers having been so taken 
with the National kiln that there was nothing left to do but 
purchase others. 

President Minnick points with pride to the delivery record 
that the company has been able to make backed by its manu 
facturing facilities and foresight in providing quantities of 
raw supplies. Despite the car shortage and other retarding 
influences, the company has almost without exception been 
able to make deliveries at the specified time. The company 
is preparing for an even greater business during the remain 
der of 1917 and has the materials on hand to enable the 
realization of this plan. 





THE GROWTH OF A MIGHTY INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Emerson said that every great institution is but the length- 
ened shadow of a single man. Enlarging upon this, two or 
more men of equally large caliber produce results in propor- 


‘tion. The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 


Mass., is one of. the best examples of the fact that great in- 
dustries are invariably the fulfillment of the aims and ideals 
of their founders. 

About 1847, Henry C. Graton and Joseph A. Knight came 
to Worcester from a neighboring town and secured employ- 
ment with a card clothing manufacturer who later added a 
belt shop. Here they worked making belts until, in 1851, 
they had saved a few hundred dollars with which they pur- 
chased the small belting business.. This was the beginning 
of the concern which has since grown to be the largest of its 
kind in the world. 

















THE FIRST TANNERY BUILT BY THE COMPANY 


With that self-reliance, courage and persistence so charac- 
teristic of the early founders of our large industries, these 
two pioneer belt makers for some time comprised the entire 
organization of the company, currying the rough tanned hides 
and cutting them into belt strips, which they riveted or laced 
into leather belting. After a day’s labor in the shop, Mr. 
JYraton devoted his evenings to the bookkeeping while Mr. 
Knight attended to the correspondence of the concern. 

When orders were few and the little shop lacked business, 
Mr. Graton left the currying table and belt bench and went in 
search of orders. Alternately walking and riding on trains, 
the first belting salesman traveled among the manufacturing 
cities and towns of central New England. Some of the same 
customers whom Mr. Graton first sold still have their names 
on the company’s books. 


In 1869 an important addition was made to the force of 
the company when Walter M. Spaulding was secured to keep 
the books, handle correspondence, and assist Mr. Graton and 
Mr. Knight in selling the goods and filling the orders. Mr. 
Spaulding is at present the president of the company, and it 
is in no small measure due to his business ability and good 
judgment that the company has shown the steady and. sub- 
stantial growth which has characterized it since that time. 


The belts which were sent out from the shop at that. time 
were far from the scientific product that the company is noted 
for today, but there were no better belts made in those days. 

The first tannery was built in 1867 and had an annual 
capacity of a few hundred hides. Now 285,000 hides are 





A VIEW OF THE MODERN BELT SHOP 


tanned annually and manufactured into belting and hundreds 
of leather specialties. In place of the two small rooms where 
the company originated, the Worcester plant consists today 
of twenty buildings-closely connected, and having together 
a total floor space of about 600,000 square feet. 

Nearly 1,800 are employed in the Worcester plant alone 
besides an office force of 200. In addition to the traveling 
salesmen, there are branch stores and agencies in all the 
principal cities in this and other large countries. Branch 
factories have been established in Cleveland and Detroit, to 
give better service to the western demands upon the 
organization. 
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The important relationship between scientific knowledge 
and practical experience was early recognized by the estab- 
lishment of completely equipped chemical and mechanical 
research laboratories. The former thoroly analyzes all raw 
materials and supervises all tanning processes. Its investi- 
vations have effected many important advances in tanning 
methods. The mechanical department has caused many 
improvements in the interest of better belting transmission, 
end it maintains exhaustive records of original investiga- 
tions as well as practical experience extending over a long 
neriod. This department stands ready to assist all users of 
belting in the selection and adoption of the proper belt trans- 
mission, and will give anyone requesting it the full benefit of 
its valuable knowledge. 

One of the prime factors in placing this concern in the lead 
smong belting manufacturers is the fact that they have 
originated amd conscientiously maintained rigid standards of 
quality. They manufacture a variety of different brands, 
each from a particular selection of the hide and each suited 

» a different belting need. ‘These so completely cover the 
entire range of belting requirements that they form a series. 











After years of careful classification and steady improvement, 
the characteristics of these brands have been fixed, and they 
are generally accepted as the standards of quality in their 
line. 

In order that no manufactured leather of any nature may 
leave the plant below the standard of quality which has been 
decided upon, a very thoro system of inspection has been in 


operation for many years. Visitors to the plant are surprised 
to discover the importance which the management places upon 
this phase of manufacturing. This has resulted in a feeling 
of confidence among the users of belting sold under their 
trademarks, equivalent only to that satisfaction which comes 
to the user of silver upon which is stamped the word 
“Sterling.” 





Altho belting is still the principal item of manufacture, spe- 
cialties play an important part in maintaining the success of 
the company. Their manufacturing facilities are unlimited 
and they select and standardize a great many grades of 
leather, each suited for a particular purpose. Their produc- 
tion of textile and automobile strapping of all styles and 
sizes runs into large proportions. Their clutch leathers are 
used in hundreds of thousands of automobiles all over the 
country. They annually make millions of leather packings 
and gaskets for various purposes. 

The Worcester Counter Co., which is a department of the 
concern, in itself constitutes one of the largest plants in the 
country manufacturing cut stock for shoe factories. The 
Persons Manufacturing Co. (another department) annually 
turns out thousands of fine bicycle and motorcycle saddles. 
There are numerous other departments, for there is hardly 
anything manufactured from oak leather which the company 
is not equipped to manufacture. 

There is no better proof of the success of the policy of the 
founders than the fact that Graton & Knight belts and 
leather goods are used in the farthest corners of the world. 

















THE MIGHTY FACTORY OF THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. AS IT LOOKS TODAY 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 16.—Foreign cargo shipments of lumber from the 
Puget Sound district continue about normal as compared to 
what they have been the last few months and which range 
less than 50 percent of what the normal volume of the for- 
eign cargo trade of before-the-war days was. The report of 
the collector of customs of the district for May, issued last 
Wednesday, shows foreign lumber shipments from the district 
were 12,584,000 feet as compared to 11,674,000 feet in April 
and 18,407,000 feet in May, 1916. In May, 1914, the foreign 
trade was 28,549,000 feet. For the five months of 1917 the 
total is 73,713,000 feet as compared to 74,200,000 feet the 
corresponding five months of 1916. 

Freight rates for vessels for the lumber trade still continue 
very stiff, both coastwise and foreign. The barkentine 
Benicia has been fixed during the week for a voyage from 
Puget Sound to Kahuli at $20, which is $1 a thousand feet 
above the previous top rate, $19, at which the little schooner 
snnie Larsen was fixed a few days previous. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 17.—The new Federal regulations, effective July 15, 
requiring that licenses be obtained for all shipments from 
American ports, do not apply to exports to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, Custom House officials here have announced. 
Licenses are demanded for all shipments to Newfoundland, 
however. 

Shipments already on the way from interior points or now 
stored here, for which licenses have not been obtained, can 
not be put aboard ship until the permits have been secured. 
It has been ruled that where licenses have not been obtained 
in advance of arrival of the goods the vessel owners shall not 
hold cargo space. 


There are also millions of dollars worth of goods held in 
Boston awaiting letters of assurance from the British Govern- 
ment, the Netherlands Overseas Trust or the ‘“‘S. S. 8.” that 
the shipments will not be subject to stoppage enroute to 
neutral destinations. One company alone has held $1,500,000 
worth of goods for nine months, and altho the owner has 
made five trips to England to secure some definite assurance 
from the British Government he has been unable to obtain 
same, 

Lumber shippers are particularly gratified by the informa- 
tion from Washington that the United States will soon, thru 
the licensing of exports, take over this matter of controlling 
Shipments to belligerent as well as neutral countries, thus 
relieving shippers of the burden of cable tolls and risking 


their lives in trips to England to make personal appeals to 
the British Government. 


Official efforts are being made to induce owners of sailing 
tonnage to keep their craft in the coasting trade and thus re- 
lease more tonnage for overseas traffic. Many local under- 
writers are joining with the War Risk Insurance Bureau at 
Washington in refusing to insure sailing vessels destined to 
ports within the danger zone. 

Vessels engaged in bringing lumber here from southern 
ports are getting the highest rates ever known, and it would 
seem that more sailing tonnage would be attracted from the 
overseas trade, particularly now that insurance is denied ves- 
sels and cargoes in the latter traffic. A new high mark in 
coastwise lumber freights has just been scored by the four- 
masted schooner chartered to bring yellow pine from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Boston at $20 a thousand, more than three 
times the rate of $6 prevailing before the war. 

The advances in rates on lumber cargoes to the River Plate 
are even more sensational than those between American ports. 
A local schooner which before the war was offered at $11 a 
thousand to take lumber to Buenos Aires has been chartered 
at $63 a thousand to carry a cargo of southern pine to that 
port from a point on the Gulf. 

Vessel property is changing hands at enormous prices, 
which seem to get higher almost from day to day. The Mer- 
chants’ & Miners’ Steamship Co. has just sold four boats to 
New York people at from $275,000 for the smallest to $650,- 
000 for the best steamer; more by 50 percent, it is said, than 
they cost when new. This transaction further curtails facili- 
ties for bringing North Carolina pine and other southern lum- 
ber to Boston by water. Another profitable deal is the sale 
of the Boston schooner Gardiner G. Deering to New York in- 
terests at $140,000, more than it cost to build in 1903. 

Wartime conditions have boosted wages of navigating and 
engineering officers to figures never before realized, which is 
a factor in the extortionate rates being quoted for ocean 
freights. Because of the constantly increasing demand for 
licensed officers these wages will almost certainly go still 
higher. 

The new motor schooner Santine will be unloading 2,000,- 
000 feet of Douglas fir from Westport, Ore., here this week. 
This lumber will be used in ship construction principally. It 
is about the largest single shipment ever received here from 
the west Coast, and the first to arrive in some time. When 
the Santine sailed on April 28 it carried an additional deck 
load of 200,000, which was taken off at Astoria and forwarded 
to Boston by rail, the captain fearing that it made the boat 
topheavy. 

The lake built steamer Northwestern which recently put in 
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here enroute from Gaspe, P. Q., to New York, has resumed its 
voyage after many days’ delay, during which demurrage piled 
up at $500 a day. It carried 1,500,000 feet of spruce and 
other lumber. 

The British schooner W. H. Waters has arrived at the 
wharf of the A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. with a cargo of spruce 
from Shulee, N. 8., but minus 30,000 feet of the deck load 
lost in a gale. 

The Clara Hamilton, a British schooner laden with spruce 
lath from Nova Scotia for New York, was wrecked off Cape 
Cod last week. The crew was saved, but it is thought that 
the vessel and cargo will be a total loss. 

The Boston schooner Kenwood, which sailed from Pensa- 
cola March 17 with yellow pine for Buenos Aires, feared to 
be lost, has at last been reported. 





VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 16.—Production of logs in the Province for May 
amounted to 139,173,757 feet, which is equal to the greatest 
amount for any month last year when records were broken. 
For the year to May 31 the cut has been 431,459,000 feet, as 
compared with 295,998,000 feet for the corresponding period 
of last year, an increase of 155,461,000 feet or about 45 per- 
cent. Output of the camps will be limited only by lack of 
sufficient labor, for there is no surplus timber in the water. 
Fir runs now from $12 to $15; cedar shingle, $13; No. 1, 
$16; spruce, about $13; hemlock, $8.50, with prospect of 
an increase. 

In shingles, demand is good, except for 16-inch, the call 
being principally for Eurekas and perfections. Prices are: 
Perfections, $4.20; Eurekas, $3.95; XXXXX, $3.40 to $3.65; 
XXX, $3.15. Bolts are at record cost, being from $8 to $9.50, 
and have been as high as $10. Even'at this high price they 
are still not very plentiful. 

It is expected that the lumber cut in the Kootenay will be 
larger this year than ever before. Several new logging camps 
have been opened during the last couple of months, and more 
than one mill has a night shift. 

The North Coast Spruce Mills (Ltd.), of which J. A. Me- 
Kercher is president, has purchased about sixty-five square 
miles of timber in the Alice Arm district, Observatory Inlet, 
from the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co. 
The limits run 75 percent spruce and the rest fir. Material 
for airplane construction will be cut principally, and a box 
factory will also be erected. 

in an effort to save the rest of the property, the mill plant 
on Burrard Inlet of the British Canadian Lumber Corpora- 
tion is to be sold piecemeal. This company has extensive 
timber limits and a new mill at New Westminster as well as 
another mill in the Kootenay. If arrangements can be made 
the mill at New Westminster will be operated soon since con- 
ditions are good. 

Since Dominion charter railways were made responsible for 
damage to timber caused by sparks from locomotives, a great 
difference has been made in the annual loss. In 1910 the loss 
was $1,000,000, but in 1916 the timber destroyed from this 
cause was worth only $1,082. 

Bs. R. Morton, of the federal department of forestry, is on 
the Coast to get seeds of British Columbia timber trees to be 
sent to Scotland for reforestation purposes. 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

\ By DOUGLAS MALLOCH gayings about as. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber recency 4 an meyer 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1, 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 17.—Retail lumber dealers report a very satisfactory 
trade within the last week, altho speculative building remains 
at a standstill and nothing on a big scale is being undertaken. 
But counter sales have been remarkably good. Considerable 
lumber is being sold for frame garages, which seem to be be- 
coming more and more. in favor, and dealers report a great 
deal of repair work is going on. This business is helping to 
offset the usual dullness during July and August in build- 
ing operations. 7 

No attempt has been made as yet to rebuild any of the 
structures burned in the recent riots in East St. Louis, most 
of which buildings were of wooden construction. Indica- 
tions are that nothing in the way of replacing these build- 
ings will be done for some time. East Side retailers report 
that the demand for lumber is only fair, and that the only 
business being done now is with industrial plants, which are 
making improvements and additions. Very little building of 
houses is now being undertaken. 

The Selden-Breck Construction Co., with offices in the 
Fullerton Building, received) wotd yesterday that the War 
Department had awarded it the contract for the construction 
of the cantonment at Fort Sill, Okla. Daniel Breck, vice 
president, and George W. Herthel, treasurer of the company, 
are expected home Friday from Washington, where they went 
in the interest of the contract. Missouri troops will be 
trained at this camp. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, has be- 
come sales agent for the Dayton Lumber Co., Dayton, Tex. 
This company has a capacity of 150,000 feet of yellow pine. 

J.T. Fleishel, vice president and sales manager of the Cain- 
Ilurley Lumber Co., has just returned from a tour of the 
mills of the company in Louisiana and Mississippi. He re- 
ports that labor conditions are serious and that the shortage 
is interfering with mill operations. Mr. Fleishel says that 
the car situation is beginning to tighten up, and he expects 
the shortage to become more and more acute. 

Albert E. Ahrens, a lumber dealer of Decatur, [11., who was 
a visitor in St. Louis this week, reports that the corn crop in 
his section of the State is in splendid condition, and gives 
promise now of a heavy yield. In this event, there will be a 
very heavy demand for cribbing. The yields of wheats and 
oats also promise well, which will give the farmers plenty 
of money with which to buy lumber, he says. 

An effort was made by several Arkansas mills to obtain 
negro laborers from among those who were driven out of East 
St. Louis during the riots, but without avail. The mills sent 
their negro bosses here to work among their own race, and 
offers of good wages were made. However, they returned 
South without any recruits, the negroes preferring to remain 
in St. Louis, where there is a demand. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garretson-Greason Lumber 
Co., has returned from a visit to the company’s hardwood mill 
at Wesson, Ark., with discouraging reports from a salesman’s 
standpoint. “Stocks of lumber are low, and labor conditions 
are the worst we have ever known them to be,” said Mr. 
Dings. ‘Labor is so scarce that not enough men can be had 
to operate the mills. Logging conditions are ideal, and yet 
labor is so scarce that not a wheel can be turned.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 17.—Commenting on general conditions in the lum- 
ber market, F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
when issuing this week’s report of sales said: ‘‘The general 
demand for building lumber has been practically cut in two, 
but the requirements of the Government are increasingly 
heavy and are keeping manufacturers busy, so that the loss 
in building orders is not seriously felt. Cars are more 
plentiful and mill shipments are catching up rapidly with 
the ovders booked. This is generally regarded as being but 
temporary, as it is expected that the Government. will 
shortly require a large percentage of the available car equip- 
ment in the movement of troops, material ete. Everything 
indicates that this fall and winter we will have the most 
severe car shortage this country ever has experienced. The 
demand for low grade lumber of all kinds is exceedingly 
strong. With all the munitions and supplies that are going 
out of the country, every box manufacturer is well filled up 
with orders and supplies are searce.” 

The demand is brisk in the local market for all the hard- 
woods and for pine, altho the former are hard to obtain in 
suflicient quantities to meet requirements. The slight im- 
provement in transportation facilities is not sufficient for the 
trade, Furniture manufacturers report difficulty in getting 
enough material but that business in general is satisfactory. 
There is great activity among manufacturers of wagons and 


‘auto trucks, and all of them have all the orders they can 


attend to this summer and fall. They consequently are 
heavy buyers of all the woods required by them, and are 
having less trouble in securing the lumber they need than 
some other manufacturers, as practically all their orders are 
for the Government. 

Statistics of the Chamber of Commerce give an idea of 
the movement of lumber and its products during June. There 
was a decline in the movement of lumber, compared with 
June last year, from 16,124 cars to 14,371 cars, and staves 
from 770 cars to 578 cars, but there were the following in- 
ereases: cross ties, from 1,371 cars to 1,684 cars; cooper- 
age, from 128,484 pieces to 130,450 pieces, and furniture, 
from 2,843,400 pounds to 13,045,000 pounds. 

President Burns and Assistant Gadd, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, went to 
Washington early in the week and expect to spend the larger 
part of it in conferences concerning the hardwood needs of 
Government both for ships and for cantonments. It is prob- 
able arrangements will be made for Washington headquar- 
ters for the bureau in charge of that business for the 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 16.—Altho the retail lumber trade is not showing the 
activity that it has for some time, the demand is heavy for 
the season. The last week developed a market on several 
large building projects, altho permits were issued for only a 
few small jobs. 

Wholesalers report that retailers are buying rather actively 
and far in excess of their present requirements. Yard stocks 
are now nearer normal than they have been at any time for 
the last three months, but many of the larger companies are 
buying heavily in order to build up surplus stocks above nor- 
mal. 

The trade feels that serious conditions in procuring deliv- 
eries may prevail later on in the year as a result of the labor 
shortage at southern mills. The public here is just becoming 
acquainted with the fact that there has been an unprecedented 
exodus of negro labor from the South and this results in the 


deep-rooted belief that the production of many mills in the 
South may be crippled until normal conditions are restored. 

The belief prevails, also, that the present relief from car 
shortage conditions is only temporary and that transit cars 
will become very scarce again when the country begins to 
move the wheat crop to centralized storage places. Many 
Indianapolis retailers hope to have built up their stocks by 
the time these conditions begin to affect business so as to 
escape embarrassment, 

The hardwood trade is active with consuming plants leading 
in the buying movement. No price advances have been noted 
during the week, altho old prices are well maintained. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 18.—-The general demand for lumber is good, most of 
it coming principally from the Government and manufac 
turers of wagons and automobiles, furniture factories etc. 
The demand from the building trades has not been what it 
had been expected to be. A good deal of money was spent 
on the “Buy-A-Home” movement here, but the results were 
not very encouraging. 

To offset this slump the local building trades are organiz- 
ing a movement to boom construction work of all kinds, and 
have started a campaign to show the public that reports to 
the effect that prices are out of line are considerably exag 
gerated. It seems that the public is firm in the belief that 
buildings erected at the present time with high priced mate 
rials will never again be worth what they cost to erect. 
Brinton B. Davis, a prominent architect, Alfred Struck, lum 
berman and contractor, and members of the various other 
trade organizations, the Engineers’ & Architects’ Club etce., 
have undertaken a publicity campaign to show the public 
that while prices are high for building materials they are 
nothing like as high as other materials. An effort is also 
being made to show the public that at the close of the war 
the European demand will be strong and will last for a long 
time, resulting in the cutting out of much timber, and a gen- 
eral increase in the cost of building. Capt. Brinton B. Davis, 
in discussing the matter said: ‘The need for construction 
work for normal pursuits continues, and with such construc 
tion almost entirely eliminated it means that when peace 
once more reigns in the world the demand for building mate 
rials will be greater than it has been for many years—greater 
even than while the war lasts.’ Captain Davis denied the 
statements that labor and material would drop as soon as the 
war was over, and that construction would not be worth 
what it costs at the present time. 

The car shortage in the South is creeping up on the mill: 
men again, and numerous reports have been received lately 
of trouble in obtaining cars at southern mills. The new 
regulation relative to using gondolas for lumber is being felt, 
and lumbermen are in hopes of seeing the cotton and sugar 
crops late this year, so that they may have additional time in 
which to get stocks shipped. 

George W. Palmer, superintendent of the Embry Box Co., 
which also operates the Embry Lumber Co., a large handler 
of pine, was internally injured early Monday morning when 
his car struck a telephone pole. Mr. Palmer was jammed 
between the wheel and the seat, the wheel injuring his chest. 
He had a narrow escape from death when the pole broke off 
and crashed across the car. 

The Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky., is busy and 
is enlarging its business so rapidly that it has just purchased 
additional property, and is now tearing down old residences 
in order to extend its planing mill, and enlarge the warehouse 
and yard. Some,additional machinery will be purchased for 
the planer. 

The plant of the Kahler Manufacturing Co., of New Albany, 
Ind., manufacturer of auto bodies, auto woodwork, cabinets 
ete., has been rebuilt and machinery is now being installed. 
This plant was demolished on March 23 in the cyclone, which 
did damage estimated at $1,500,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 17.—Lumber interests, including both manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, have run into another period of car 
shortage, with resultant renewal of the delay in shipping 
which was such a conspicuous feature of the situation only 
a short time ago. Until the middle of the last week lumber- 
men were congratulating themselves on the increased equip- 
ment available but since that time cars have been quite scarce 
not only for handling outbound shipments of lumber but also 
for bringing in logs and other forest products. Railroad in- 
terests ascribe the shortage to inability to secure return of 
their cars from northern and eastern roads. Meantime the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is appealing to the 
ear service commission at Washington to have cars rushed 
to the southern lines. J. H. Townshend, secretary-treasurer 
of that organization, said today that he thought there would 
be at least partial relief by the end of this week. 

‘Heavy rains hive fallen in this section during the last few 
days but they will not interfere seriously with logging 
operations and they will be of vast benefit to corn, cotton and 
other crops thruout the valley territory. Corn had begun to 
suffer somewhat, but the present precipitation should insure 
a large yield for the owners of cut-over lands who planted 
much corn. From a logging standpoint, perhaps the most 
serious obstacle lies in the shortage of labor, which is becom- 
ing increasingly acute. 

Hlardwood manufacture is being reduced again thru the 
shortage of flat cars which has become rather more pro- 
nounced during the last week. Some of the mills at Mem- 
phis are encountering considerable difficulty in securing 
enough logs to keep them going at anything like capacity 
and some of the outside manufacturers are confronted by 
similar troubles. With this’ accentuated shortage of flat 
car equipment, the manufacturing outlook is regarded as 
anything but briliant. 

Lumber interests are much pleased with the announce- 
ment from the chairman of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion that immediate steps will be taken toward keeping open 
the harbor at Memphis. The necessary dredges and other 
equipment have been already ordered to this city and it is 
expected that the work of clearing the channel will go for- 
ward with little delay. This is of particular interest to 
lumber firms on Wolf River, in North Memphis, who depend 
largely on water transportation for their log supply. The 
principal argument made by the business men of Memphis 
in presenting the appeal for immediate relief was that unless 
steps were taken at once along the lines indicated the mills 
on Wolf River, having large Government contracts to fill, 
would be unable to make anything like normal headway in 
taking care of these requirements. 

William VPritchard, president of the Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., recently organized here with a capital stock of 
$300,000, is authority for the statement that this firm will 
have its big band mill at Wisner, La., in operation between 
Sept. 1 and Sept. 15. C. G. Kadel, general manager of the 
company, is at Wisner where he is looking after the installa- 
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tion of the plant, part of which is new and part of which 
has been used by another company. Following the com- 
pletion of the plant at Wisner, the company will begin the 
construction of another of like capacity at Bruin Lake, La. 

It is announced that the Hamburg Lumber Co., Hamburg, 
Ark., has purchased the saw and planing mill of the Hamburg 
Lumber Co., of Louisiana. Officers of the purchasing firm 
are: <A, Trieschman, Crossett, Ark., president, and John C. 
Kittrell, of Hamburg, secretary and manager. 

The Horse Creek Lumber Co. has been organized at Cor- 
nth, Miss., with saw mill and timber holdings in Hardin 
“ounty, Tennessee, and’ with a planing mill at Duncan's 
ianding, on the Tennessee River, about eighteen miles from 
Corinth, The company proposes to make all shipments as 
far as St. Louis by water, using’ the Tennessee and Mississippi 
sivers. Hubert F. Young, of the Hubert F. Young Lumber 
‘o., Corinth, and George R. Hogg and J. C. Harris, of the 
rm of Hogg-Harris, St. Louis, are the principal owners of 
he new company. Hogg-Harris will act as sales agent for 
he company, with headquarters in St. Louis. It is an- 
ounced that nothing but 2x4-inch will be manufactured 
y the new company and that the combined output of this 
nd the Hubert F. Young Lumber Co, will be approximately 
35,000,000 of short 2x4's. 

Information reaching here from points ih Mississippi in- 
dicates that large orders are being placed for ash, 12 to 14 
feet in length and 1% inches thick, for use in the manu- 
facture of airplane parts. Some of the Memphis mills are 
also receiving orders from the same source, while the veneer 
mills producing ash are also in the running. It is difficult 
to secure, however, any definite idea as to the amount of 
ash involved in these orders. Prices are considered quite 


attractive. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 17.—The hardwood trade has been very good during 
the last ten days or two weeks, altho business is not booming 
by any means. July generally is regarded as a dull month, 
as is August; yet in spite of precedents and abnormal condi- 
tions caused by the war the manufacturers say their volume 
of trade for the month is expected to compare favorably with 
that of last year. Some of the large hardwood mills in Evans- 
ville remain closed, but it is believed by Sept. J} the plants will 
all be running again. The river mills report that they have 
large supplies of logs on hand that they will use up when 
they start operating again. These logs come from Green 
River and tributaries in western Kentucky. The up-town 
mills report that they are still having a hard time getting 
logs and do not look for the log situation to improve much 
until some time this fall. Log prices are unusually high. 
Demand for the better grades of lumber remains good and 
manufacturers continue to look on the bright side of the trade 
picture. The furniture factories and various other wood con- 
suming plants here are still being operated on steady time and 
the outlook for fall and winter business is very good. Re- 
ports from the South and Southwest are encouraging and 
wood consuming manufacturers here are expecting to do a 
large volume of trade in those sections this fall and winter. 

The retail lumber dealers ‘of Evansville and southern 
Indiana say that while trade in:July has not been as active 
as it was during the corresponding month of last year 
things are coming along all right and they are ‘expecting 
better things in the future. Building operations continue to 
lag behind and July will show a falling off from the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Architects and contractors 
say, however, that things are bound to improve. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., of this city, 
returned a few days ago from the South where he inspected 
the company’s stave mills at Louise, Cumberland Furnace 
and Lone Oak, Tenn. All of these plants are being operated 
on full time and Mr. Greer reports that the outlook for the 
future is encouraging. ‘These plants turn out staves for 
tobacco hogsheads. Mr. Greer says the tobacco crop in both 
Tennessee and Kentucky is heavy this year and he looks for 
high prices to prevail. 

Tight barrel cooperage manufacturers of Evansville and 
southern Indiana are having a very good run on bottle beer 
barrels and the demand for flour barrels is somewhat better 
than a month or six weeks ago. The Evansville plants are 
being operated on an average of four and five days a week. 

The apple crop in southern Indiana: is large this year, 
Tight barrel mantfacturers in that section say that business 
is slow and they attribute this to many State prohibition 
laws that have gone into effect during the last year, coupled 
with the agitation in Congress for nationwide prohibition 
after the war. The largest tight barrel shops in Evansville 
are now closed down. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


July 16.—With certain grades of lumber advancing stead- 
ily West Virginia lumber manufacturers are striving for a 
better supply of cars in order that shipments may be brought 
ap to something like normal capacity. The car supply for 
ihe lumber mills of this State is not averaging 50 percent. 
Che increase in prices, especially on common grades, is said 
(o be almost entirely due to the shortage in cars. 

There is a steady growth in the demand for sugar maple, 
vhich has come into prime favor with furniture manufac- 
‘urers, and great tracts containing these trees, left standing 
vhen the West Virginia forests were originally cut over, are 
iow in demand. Chestnut, especially abundant in this State, 
Iso finds brisk inquiry. The “wormy” chestnut is desired as 
| base for veneering, the tiny holes aiding adhesion in the 
rocess, 

The general outlook is that the lumber business in West 
virginia will be better after end of the war than during its 
‘rogress, as advanced prices for inferior grades have been 
jolding back much building of homes in the cities and towns 
£ the State. which, once peace is declared, will go forward 
it a record breaking pace. é 

The branch factory of the Huntington Lumber & Supply 
Co, at Kenova, W. Va., is being remodeled and will manufac- 
ture sectional houses, according to announcement of Gen- 
eral Manager W. E. Minter. The plant has not been used 
since the company established its main factory in Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. 

The Citizens’ Lumber Co., which soon after the completion 
of its plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., took over a long estab- 
lished lumber yard at Marietta, Ohio, has decided also to 
operate a planing mill at that place, and the plant is. now 
being erected. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


July 16.—Menominee River lumbermen have again been 
asked to grant an increase in wages by the trades union. 
This time it is the Timberworkers’ Union which has de- 
manded a 25-cent a day increase. The raise is to become 
effective on Aug. 1, according to a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the union this week. The companies upon whom 
demands will be made are the Sawyer Goodman Lumber 
Co., the Wells Lumber Co., the Spies-Thompson Co., Both- 
well Co., M & M Box Co., Marinette & Green Bay Manufac- 


turing Co. and the N. Ludington Co. Committees have been 
appointed to confer with officials of the companies. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 17.—Wholesale lumber dealers report that trade with 
retail yards is being steadily maintained, with an inclina- 
tion among retailers to buy only such stocks as they require 
on current business and for replenishment. The uncer- 
tainty of the situation seems to prevent any yards from 
making much more than hand-to-mouth purchases. It is true, 
however, that present requirements have broadened, due to 
the improvement in building situation, especially in indus- 
trial centers. Employers have recognized the need of pro- 
viding homes for their existing forces and to make ample 
provision for taking care of increases in the working staits 
which their enlarged businesses require, and this is respon- 
sible in a large measure for the improvement. Retail lum- 
bermen are watching the situation closely and it would 
appear from intimations made to Milwaukee wholesalers 
that a fair buying movement may be expected momentarily. 
Yard stocks almost everywhere are the lowest they have been 
in several years and further exhaustion must be followed 
by new buying. 

While some mills in northern Wisconsin are slowing down 
operations, as usual at this time of year, one or two new 
mills of importance are about to get under way, and the cut 
is thereby being maintained at the former high level. Manu- 
facturers of wood products of all kinds are resuming work 
after the customary mid-summer recesses for inventory and 
overhauling, and are doing considerable buying. 

Shingle trade is reported to be picking up appreciably, due 
probably to the lesser competition of substitutes for wood by 
reason of excessive prices and. shortages of stocks. The 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Birnamwood, Wis., is about 
to put on a night shift in its shingle mill at that point. The 
night sawmill crew at Birnamwood has been laid off and 
only the day shift is at work, but the night crew is being 
transferred to the new Fish mill at Antigo, Wis., which is 
about ready to start operations. 

A report from Shawano, Wis., says that a shortage of labor 
at the Government sawmill at Neopit, in: the Menominee 
reservation, is keeping the sawmill from operating. The 
labor situation became acute late in April and has not shown 
the slightest improvement since that time. 

Loggers at and near Ashland, Wis., fear. that their supply 
of woodsmen for the coming winter will be considerably 
reduced by the organization of the Tenth United States Re- 
serve Engineers (Forestry), but they take the situation in 
good spirit because of the noble cause for which the regiment 
is being recruited. B. J. Shaver, conservation warden for 
Ashland County, has been designated as recruiting officer 
and has issued a call for all classes of labor in sawmills 
and woods. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 17.—Saginaw Valley industries are booming and the 
demand for materials and lapor continues heavy. Large war 
orders have been received by several concerns in both Bay 
City and Saginaw which will keep them busy for some 
time. In addition new industries have been landed or are ex- 
pected within the near future. This is all having an effect 
en the building activities and the lumber market, which 
remains firm with much business on hand and more in 
prospect. 

In Bay City last week the building and alteration permits 
called for expenditures of about $12,000, which is regarded 
as satisfactory during the summer months. 

The Delpheon Co., of Bay City, manufacturer of talking 
machines and a large user of lumber, is steadily growing. 
Manager R. W. Gresser has returned from New York, where 
he organized the Delpheon Sales Co., a corporation which 
is to handle the selling end of the business in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut. 





WILL REBUILD BURNED PLANT 

NorFo._kK, VA., July 16.—Wilson White, general man- 
ager of the Norfolk Veneer Co., this city, has announced 
that work on rebuilding the company’s plant at Armi- 
stead Road and Twenty-secona Street, on the Norfolk & 
Western tracks, will be begun at once. This plant was 
destroyed by fire several months ago. The new plant 
will be larger than the one destroyed and will consist of 
two separate structures. The buildings proper will cost 
about $30,000 while the new plant complete with the 
equipment will cost approximately $150,000. The plant 
will employ 800 men and will have a daily capacity of 
25,000 feet of logs. Officers of the company are George 
W. Roper, president; J. P. Andre Mottu, vice president; 
Wilson White, secretary, treasurer and general manager. 





PLANS ERECTION OF LARGE TURPENTINE 
TANKS 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 17.—Plans are making among 
naval stores interests in Louisiana and Texas for the 
erection of two large tanks for the storage of turpentine 
in New Orleans. The tanks will have a storage capacity 
of about 55,000 barrels each, enabling producers in this 
territory to store a large part of their output at the pres- 
ent rate of production. It is understood that the Gillican- 
Chipley Co., Independent Naval Stores Co., Gulf Lumber 
Co., Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. and Glenmora Naval 
Stores Co., are among those interested in the ‘project, 
which was initiated by the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ 
Association. 





IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE LUMBER DE- 
CREASES 

Altho the foreign trade of Japan has been increased 
vastly as a result of the war, exportation of lumber to 
the United States has fallen off greatly. This is prob- 
ably caused by the shortage of ocean tonnage and at- 
tempts will undoubtedly be made to revive the trade at 
the conclusion of the war. The value of wood in yen ex- 
ported by Japan to the United States for the last five 
years is as follows: 1912, 1,034,620; 1913, 1,214,032; 
1914, 874,802; 1915, 765,348; 1916, 17,674. The value of 
the yen is roughly 50 cents in United States eurrency. 


PAPA 


More THAN A million head of stock was grazed on the 
national forest ranges in Oregon and Washington in 1916. 
Of. this number 996,741 were sheep and goats, and 157,589 
cattle and horses, 
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FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. 0. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, ! 
Sec.-Treas. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, is'«rcsjize, exposition 
By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
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We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’1 Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulisiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 





Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 








rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sopce-ta 
soi tor le’ Y Cllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Clase, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ‘ 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
fie pages and when closed is 444 x8}4 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, Fo; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 16.—The lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest 
experienced another week of-quiet last week, owing to the 
fact that the lull in eastern markets caused by the holiday 
period has just had time to reach this Coast, causing a 
decrease in the amount of business placed. However, ship- 
ments are being made at a very satisfactory rate and the 
mills are disposing of their old orders to good advantage. 
The railroads are now giving the mills cars in abundance, 
and they are making good use of them while they are last- 
ing. Another shortage is expected very soon and the deal- 
ers who have their yards not well stocked when the short- 
age appears are apt to have difficulty in obtaining their 
requirements as promptly as they would like. 

The labor situation is the most important factor of the 
lumber industry in this region just now. Never before has 
it been so acute. The shingle weavers demand an eight- 
hour day and propose to walk out today if it is not granted. 
The millmen are organizing to fight the matter, and it is 
expected that there will be trouble, altho it will not be 
known until this week just what will be done in regard to 
the situation. A few of the millmen are of the opinion 
that the eight-hour day will be in vogue, but the consensus 
seems to indicate the reverse. I. W. W. activities continue, 
but steps are being made to curtail their movements. The 
State has decided to allow no further mobilization of this 
organization. For many weeks its members have been 
touring the State at will forcing recruits into their ranks 
and sowing seeds of future trouble. The crisis of their in- 
dustrial interference was to have been staged during har- 
vest time, when a strike was planned with the intent of 
letting the crops rot in the field. The tying up of logging 
camps, lumber mills and mines was a part of the general 
plan. The official decision to allow no further mobilization 
comes in time to prevent the planned interruption and it is 
gratifying that the destructive measures will not be staged. 
Transportation routes to industrial centers are being closed 
to them and the county officers and the national guardsmen 
are codperating in their efforts to keep them from congre- 
gating. The extent to which they have been obtaining re- 
cruits is realized when it is known that boys of sixteen and 
seventeen years of age are possessors of I. W. W. cards. 
A large number of the I. W. W.’s are foreigners, and many 
of them are Germans. It has not been ascertained whether 
or not their activities have been undertaken in the interests 
of the Kaiser, but the fact that they are well supplied with 
money with which to carry on their work is indicative of 
money being paid to create trouble. Drastic steps are being 
taken to eradicate further trouble and it is thought the Gov- 
ernment will soon have the situation well in hand. 

Alaskan forests are to furnish material for the construc- 
tion of a large number of airplanes for use in France. The 
Government recently placed an order with Juneau interests 
for a quantity of clear Alaska spruce, which has proved to be 
an excellent wood for airplane construction on account of 
its extreme lightness and durability. In addition to the 
great supply of spruce timber in Washington and Oregon, 
Alaskan forests are capable of furnishing an unlimited sup- 
ply of this wood so the United States Government need have 
no fear of inadequate supply. 

Contract for the clearing of more than 1,000 acres of 
logged-off land between this city and Everett has been let 
by the Puget Mill Co., and is perhaps the largest contract 
ever let in this State for the reclamation of logged-off 
lands. Intensive horticulture, filbert culture, poultry raising 
and farming methods are to be employed on the cleared tract, 
which will be disposed of in small areas. 

The new domestic cargo list No. 7 containing a standard 
schedule of prices, dimensions, grading rules etc, has’ been 
issued by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau in printed 
form. The new export list ““H’ is also off the hands of the 
printer and ready for the export trade. It also was gotten 
out by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

The Wood Products Syndicate, with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 has been incorporated by W. C. Scarff and 
8S. L. Cravens, of Seattle, and A. B. L. Gillermann, of Tacoma. 
It is stated that the new concern intends to engage in the 
manufacture of forest products but that its plans are not 
fully completed as yet. 

The waterborne commerce for the port of Seattle for 
June this year amounted to $58,306,650, or $1,943,550 for 
each day of the month. The total for May which was con- 
sidered unusually large was $47,857,467. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Fisher, this city, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary Wednesday with a dinner at 
which were present twenty-six children, grand-children and 
other near relatives. Mr. Fisher is president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills, of Seattle, coming to Seattle about four years 
ago from Bozeman, Mont. He is heavily interested in tim- 
ber and lumbering concerns, including the Grandin Coast 
Timber Co. and the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 16.—The resumption of logging is now almost general 
in northwestern Washington. Last week a large number of 
loggers returned to work unexpectedly in the Maple Falls dis- 
trict and three camps, those of Chin Bros., Hansen Bros, and 
A. W. Knight, are now running there. On the Welcome 
branch of the Bellingham & Northern railroad the McCoy- 
Loggie camp began cutting again last week and also three 
sides of the Bloedel Donovan camps at Alger and Delvan. On 
the Northern Pacific camps now idle are expected to be cut- 
ting this week. One of the big outputs of the last month 
was made by the Lyman Timber Co., which reports that it cut 
2,500,000 feet of fir in four weeks. 

Improvements costing many thousands of dollars are being 
made by the Whatcom Falls Mill and the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Timber Co. The first plant is installing a new band 
mill and improving its log slip and will be operating again 
this week, it is believed. The other concern has purchased 
machinery for the planer mill which will increase its capacity 
by 15,000 feet a day. It has also bought some additional 
machinery for the sawmill and is about to build four new 
brick dry kilns which will have a capacity for 160,000 feet of 
lumber. Its sawmill is running at full capacity and its 
shingle mill, which has been operating at half capacity, will be 
running full capacity very soon. 

The motor ship Sierra is loading 1,200,000 feet of lumber 
at the E. K. Wood mill for San Pedro. It will return for the 
same quantity of lumber for the west coast. The bark Bel- 
fast is due at that mill early in August to load for the west 
coast. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the only vessel loading 
is the schooner Blakely, which will take 850,000 feet to 
Hawaii. 

Bellingham lumbermen and shingle producers last week 
unanimously approved the action of lumbermen at Seattle a 
few days ago in opposing the demands of the shingle weavers 
ne some lumber workers for shorter hours with no decrease 
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The Whatcom County Council of Patriotic Service was or- 
ganized last week with J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on lumber and with Charles F. Nolte, president of the 
Mogul Logging Co., as chairman of the committee for co- 
ordination of patriotic and other societies. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 16.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma last week after 
a six weeks’ business trip east, including attendance at the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association meeting and 
some time spent at Washington, D. C., in the interest of the 
fir millmen and red cedar shingle men. He said that the 
work of the lumber subcommittee of the Council of National 
Defense, of which George S. Long and J. T. Gregory, of Ta- 
coma, are members, has been largely responsible for the prog- 
ress already made on the Government’s construction program. 
Business conditions thruout the middle West and East, he 
says, he found good with the crops doing splendidly and 
nearly all danger of crop failure now past. Said he: ‘“Busi- 
ness is good thru the East and to us of the Coast they send 
the message ‘saw wood and get ready for war.’ The work 
of the national lumber purchasing committee and, on a smaller 
scale, that of the fir emergency committee of the West Coast 
association has been a remarkable exhibition of patriotism on 
the part of the lumbermen. I was informed in Washington 
that all arrangements for purchasing material for both 
wooden and steel vessels of the emergency fleet have been 
completed. The contracts have been divided up among the 
various mills and the Northwest manufacturers have their 
share. All this has been arranged without publicity and most 
mills are making deliveries as fast as the call for the mate- 
rial is.made. It has, incidentally, been the most inspiring 
trip of my life. The sight of our nation’s most prominent 
business men working their heads off, as it were, to further 
the Government’s war plans and coiperating in every plan 
that can save time and money for the nation, was the finest 
exhibition of patriotism and intelligence that I have ever 
seen. I am told that every bit of the equipment for the first 
army to be raised under the selective draft has been pur- 
chased already by a committee of business men representing 
all the leading manufacturing industries. I am proud to feel 
that the lumbermen have done and are doing their share in 
the war.” 

Articles of incorporation were filed Wednesday for the Ship 
Lumber Co., which has just purchased a mill site on the tide- 
flats in the Hylebos waterway district from James M. Ash- 
ton, of Tacoma, and will proceed at once with the erection 
of a sawmill plant. The company’s site has a frontage of 
540 feet on the waterfront. The incorporators are Paul H. 
Johns, of the Waterway Mill Co., of Tacoma; Karl B. Kellogg, 
of the Pacific States Lumber Co., of Tacoma; J. E. Sampson, 
resident representative of the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., and 
William Leybold, who comes here from Elma, Wash., where 
he has been engaged in the lumber business and who will 
have active management of the new plant. Officers of the 
company state that a plant of about 50,000 feet daily capac- 
ity is to be built and equipped to handle timbers up to 120 
feet and to surface timbers up to 82 inches square, the mill 
making a specialty of big timbers for ship construction work. 
Mr. Johns is president of the new company. Its headquarters 
offices will be in Tacoma. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 16.—The Goldthwait-Shaw Co., Everett’s newest in- 
dustrial unit, is beginning the manufacture of fruit boxes, 
and this company’s output for some time to come has been 
sold to the ten fruit selling agencies it represents. The fac- 
tory has a capacity of from 50,000 to 75,000 feet of box 
shooks a day, and is using hemlock and spruce growths very 
little used in this section of the country, none in Everett. 
Late last week the first shipment was made by the Goldthwait- 
Shaw Co. 

State Labor Commissioner C, H. Younger, here last week to 
attempt a settlement of labor troubles on Everett’s pipe line 
project, made the statement that the ordinary citizen pos- 
sesses no idea of how strong the Industrial Workers of the 
World are, altho Everett has reason to know something about 
that organization, has shed blood to defend itself from the 
I. W. W. Mr. Younger asserts that the American Federation 
of Labor already is being undermined by the Industrial 
Workers of the World. There is a more or less general im- 
pression here that a battle for supremacy is now being waged 
between organized labor and the newer party. 

Shingles seemed stronger last week, while lumber held its 
own, report officials of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., add- 
ing that the railroads believe the car shortage is to be 
twice as bad as during last fall. 

Joseph Irving jr., son of Joseph Irving, one of the best 
known logging operators in this district, has enlisted in the 
submarine chaser division. 

Engineer Nelson, connected with the United States Forest 
Service, has been surveying in the vicinity of Silverton, 
where there is considerable hemlock that is wanted by a print 
paper industry. This company has been granted a temporary 
permit to harness power in the Sultan Basin country and, it 
is said, intends building a mill on Lake Washington having 
a large capacity. In awarding this temporary power permit, 
the Forest Service writes to Mayor D. D. Merrill, of Everett, 
which city sought the power for commercial purposes—that 
while the Government generally gave the public the prefer- 
ence in the matter of power, nevertheless the production of 
more paper at this time appeared to the department to be a 
question of paramount importance. 

The Ebey Logging Co. is said to have distributed bonuses 
aggregating $8,600 among its 220 employees for the first half 
of the year, carrying out a promise to pay 10 percent extra 
to men remaining in the company’s service up to July 4. A 
new camp is nearing completion to care for crews Nos. 1 
and 2. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


July 16.—The Air-Cooled Burner Co., of which C. A. Doty 
is president, J. T. Stoddard treasurer and George J. Stevens 
secretary, all well known lumbermen of southwestern Wash- 
ington, is installing one of its air-cooled burners at the plant 
of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., at North Bend, Ore. 
Mr. Stoddard, who superintends the construction, is looking 
after its installation. 

An air-cooled burner is also being installed at the plant of 
the Wind River Lumber Co., at Cascade Locks, Ore., and an- 
other has just been completed at the plant of the Brighton 
Mills, at Brighton, Ore. These were installed by the Colby 
Engineering Co., of Portland. 

The new plant of the Chehalis Mill Co,, of which C, A. 
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Doty is president, is practically completed and will soon be 
in operation. Dry kilns and planing mill will be constructed 
from lumber sawed in the mill, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 16.—Extremely hot weather and lack of rain have cut 
wheat crop prospects materially in eastern Washington, 
vccording to L. C. Crowe, chief deputy State grain inspector 
» charge of the Spokane division. He says that the winter 
«heat has suffered materially and the Big Bend country is 
varticularly hard hit. A rain now, he says, will still do good 
or growing spring wheat. 

Two forest fires have been reported to date in the North- 
est, according to President A. L. Flewelling, of the Western 
sorestry & Conservation Association. One is near Belling- 
tam on the west side of the State, while the other started 

st week on Emerald Creek, which flows into the St. Joe 
itiver in the Idaho Panhandle. Both were reported early by 
‘ye patrols in their respective districts and are being trenched 
ind closely watched. 

An acute shortage in boxes ‘required for the apple crop in 
‘ne Inland Empire is facing the growers. About 20,000,000 

yxes are needed and the I. W. W. situation has raised a 
serious question of the manufacture of sufficient boxes to 
meet the demand, if it becomes necessary to shut down saw- 
mills. 

The Spokane Fruit Growers’ Co. has taken a contract on 
the old Cranston box factory at Spokane Bridge, about 
twenty miles east of this city, and will make boxes for the 
apple crop this fall. The factory is being operated by the 
company under the direction of A. E. Cranston. 

Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., and Ru- 
dolph Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., and Carl, the son of 
Charles Weyerhaeuser, were in Spokane last week on their 
annual inspection trip to the West. They held conferences 
while here with the officials of the four operating companies 
in north Idaho in which they are financially interested. They 
left here to go to Tacoma to attend the wedding of Miss 
ilizabeth Weyerhaeuser to Rodman Titcomb, of Concord, 
Mass. Miss Weyerhaeuser is the daughter of John P. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Tacoma. 

The Bonner Lumber Co., of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. in western Montana, resumed work last week following 
a shutdown July 1 caused by I. W. W. strikers. 

The mill of the Phoenix Lumber Co., of this city, was low 
bidder last Saturday on a contract for lumber to be pur- 
chased by the department of public works for the city of 
Spokane. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 16.—J. G. Kelly, who received his commission as 
first lieutenant in the United States army several weeks ago, 
has been assigned to duty with the Tenth regiment of re- 
serve engineers. The Tenth is the forestry regiment that is 
being organized. Lieutenant Kelly is widely known in this 
city, where for several years he has practiced the profession 
of engineer and lumberman. He is the son of George H. 
Kelly, the well-known former lumberman, now of the Whit- 
mer-Kelly Real Estate Co. 

The plant of the Eugene Lumber Co. on the Willamette 
River at Eugene is in operation again after several years of 
idleness. The mill is sawing maple logs, the lumber being 
used in the manufacture of tent pegs for the United States 
army. There is an abundance of suitable maple in the vicinity 
of the mills. 

David C. Eccles, head of the Oregon-American Lumber Co., 
recently organized at Salt Lake City, and John DuBois, of 
the DuBois Lumber Co., DuBois, Pa., were in the city last 
week and signed papers that consummated the deal whereby 
the Oregon-American Lumber Co. becomes owner of the 
27,000 acre tract of timber held for several years by Mr. 
DuBois. The timber lies in Clatsop, Tillamook and Colum- 
bia counties, in the Nehalem basin, about sixty miles due 
west of Portland. The transaction involves about $4,000,000, 
$1,000,000 paid cash, the balance to be paid in ten years. 
Paul C. Bates, of the Lumberman’s National Bank, nego- 
tiated the deal. He will organize a company, it is an- 
nounced, that will purchase 50,000,000 feet of logs a year, 
and the intention is to make preparations for beginning 
development at once. It is expected to start logging before 
fall. Mr. Eccles said that a logging railroad 40 miles long 
will be built, but it is expected to take more than a year to 
complete this project owing to scarcity of labor and the 
difficulty in obtaining material promptly. A mill will also 
be included in the project, but the site for the mill has not 
yet been decided upon. For the present any logs taken from 
the tract will be hauled over the Kerry road, tapping a part 
of the Nehalem country. 

The North Fork Logging Co.’s mill on the north fork of 
the Lewis River, which has been idle for nearly three years, 
will resume operations at once, cutting ties exclusively with 
an output of 150,000 feet daily. The, ties will be floated to 
\\idgefield and loaded on cars. George Tate, formerly of the 
Clarke & Wilson Lumber Co., will take active management 
of the mill. W. G. McCredie is president. 

The Wind River Lumber Co., recently purchased_ by the 
stockholders of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., is having a 

w dry kiln installed by the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
Crand Rapids, Mich., and a Doty air-cooled burner is also 

cing put in. The mill is now in operation. 

Traffic officials of all lines in Cregon held a meeting here 
aring the week for the purpose of clearing the way to min- 
iiuize the danger of a car shortage in the fall when the big 
crops begin to move. For the present there is sufficient cars 
io handle the business offered quite promptly, but there is 
‘anger ahead as always. The conferences are expected to 
esult in higher efficiency in the movement of all commodi- 
‘ies. The plan is toe load cars to the fullest capacity regard- 
‘oss of rules excepting in such cases where the commodity 
vould be in danger of damage thru such heavy loading. 

The Silver Falls Lumber Co.’s mill at Silverton is now 
running full capacity, the logging camps being able to fur- 
lish the logs needed. 

Millmen from points in the upper Willamette Valley report 
their books well filled with business to keep them busy for 
some time. 

W. B. Ayer, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., is in 
Washington, D. C., and it is reported here that he is to be 
appointed Food Controller Herbert C. Hoover’s personal rep- 
resentative in Oregon. Mr. Ayer has been active in connec- 
tion with Red Cross work here for some time. 

A great revival is shown in timber transactions and sev- 
eral substantial deals are reported pending with prospects 
of being closed at an early date. It is realized that there 
will be a strong demand for lumber for some time. 

Harry Bradley, representing the Bradley Logging Co., of 
Portland, has purchased the timber on 240 acres near 
Calamet, Wash., from Enock Fide, of Chehalis, Wash., for 
a price of $10,000. Sam Feazle, of Grays River, purchased 
an adjoining tract for $2,500 from the same owner. 

While trouble with Industrial Workers of the World is 


N 


brewing in neighboring districts this army has not yet in- 
vaded the local field and authorities here have announced 
that they will be given prompt attention should they bob up. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


July 16.—Retailers in this locality all find the volume of 
business quite small and consequently are doing but little 
buying of redwood and Oregon pine from the northern mills. 
Stocks are large and a good deal of lumber is arriving all 
the time from the mills, as the yards bought heavily the last 
couple of months when lumber went up a dollar or more 
every week. These orders are now being delivered and in 
consequence of the small retail demand dealers find that 
their stocks are increasing. The present conditions will last 
probably until the end of August, when business as a general 
thing in this territory picks up. 

Prices are well maintained by the mills altho a little low 
grade stock is being sent down on consignment and conse- 
quently prices on this stock have weakened. Redwood prices 
are well maintained by the mills and there is a big scarcity 
in a good many items. 

C. C. Corwin, who for the last few years was manager of 
the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co.’s yard at San Dimas, 
has been promoted to manager of the company’s new yard at 
El Centro, which it recently purchased from the Long Beach 
Improvement Co. at Long Beach. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 16.—July shows a continuation of the steady upward 
movement in general business conditions, and the financial 
situation is very healthy here. San Francisco’s bank clear- 
ings last week amounted to $96,290,000, a gain of $27,355,000 
over the same week of last year. The imports thru the port 
of San Francisco during the month, exceeding $25,000,000, 
set a new monthly record and closed a fiscal year in which 
the imports exceeded all previous years by $30,000,000. The 
imports for the fiscal year ended June 3, 1917, totaled $143,- 
869,000. In 1915 the imports amounted to only $76,068,000. 

The fir lumber market continues firm, altho domestic or- 
ders for California yards have slacked up a little. A tre- 
mendous demand for heavy timbers continues, however, which 
is in excess of the present supply available at the mills. In 
addition to the requirements of the numerous shipyards for 
ship timbers, great amounts of timbers are needed for the 
construction of wharves, ways for new shipyards to be con- 
structed, and new factory construction. 

The fir lumber prices on domestic cargo shipments remain 
at $22 base, delivered San Francisco, and $23 southern Cali- 
fornia ports*under list No. 6. But there is a strong tendency 
to advance, and notification has been received here of the 
issue of new lists by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion for both domestic and export business. 

According to the new domestic list No. 7, the differentials 
are about $2 higher than in list No. 6, so that when this 
amount is finally added to the present base on which sales 
are made in this market prices will be that much higher. 

A new “H”’ list, covering export fir lumber, has also been 
issued in the North, which has just been adopted by the Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with headquarters in this 
city. 

During the week ended July 13 the sales booked for export 
by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. amounted to 
4,500,000 feet. This makes the total sales booked by this 


‘organization up to date 177,186,000 feet, of which 65,697,000 


feet have already been shipped. 

Shipyards in California which have taken contracts to 
build wooden ships for the use of the emergency fleet are in 
the market here for about 7,000,000 feet of ship timbers. It 
is expected that they will be able to secure this lumber thru 
San Francisco wholesalers representing mills in the North- 
west. Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have just taken 
an order for ship timbers for two wooden ships, which are 
to be constructed for the Government at a shipyard in south- 
ern California. 

The white and sugar pine mills are rushed with business 
and are making extra efforts to fill the many orders which 
they have booked in advarice, altho handicapped by a late 
start and shortage of labor. The demand for pine box shook 
is enormous and altho the orange crop was considerably 
damaged by excessive heat the tremendous crop of de- 
ciduous fruits and the big grape crop will require unusually 
large quantities of box shook and raisin trays. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is a con- 
tinued scarcity of ocean tonnage available for foreign ship- 
ments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates continue 
to be extremely high. Offshore quotations are about as 
follows: From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 
$33.50 to $35; to Melbourne, $37.50 to $40; to Port Pirie, 
$37.50 to $40; to Callao, $37.50 to $40. The coasting lum- 
ber freight market has eased off a little, with the steam 
schooner situation temporarily relieved. Coastwise freight 
quotations continue to be $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, and $8 to southern California ports, 
on new business. 

The Lucinda Hanify, one of two large steam schooners 
constructed at the Charles E. Fulton shipyards at San Pedro, 
was launched last Saturday evening. The Lucinda Hanify is 
being built for the J. R. Hanify Co., of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Hanify and a number of friends from San Francisco attended 
the launching. The boat is 235 feet long and 44 feet beam. 
It will be placed in the coastwise lumber trade. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is showing its usual 
activity in constructing log rafts on the Columbia River, con- 
taining piling for use in San Francisco Bay. With the great 
amount of work in prospect, connected with the construc- 
tion of new wharves and shipbuilding plants, there will be 
a good demand for piling this year. One of the Hammond 
rafts arrived at Astoria, Ore., from the yard at Stella, on 
July 12. It will soon be towed to this port by the tugboat 
Sea Rover. 

A systematic campaign is being carried on against the 
beetles that annually destroy sugar and white pine timber 
to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars in the Cali- 
fornia forests. The Forest Service, the National Park Serv- 
ice and large lumber companies and timber owners with hold- 
ings totaling about 16,000,000,000 feet, board measure,’ have 
sent survey parties of timbermen, entomologists and forest 
rangers into the forests of the Sierras extending from El 
Dorado County south to the Tehachapi Pass. These parties 
will ascertain the actual extent of the ravages of the 
beetles and plan a campaign to prevent future damage. In 
the Sierra national forest, Yosemite national park and in 
the timber holdings of the White & Friant Lumber Co. con- 
trol parties consisting of about a dozen men each are working. 
The insect-infected trees are picked out and felled. The 
bark, tops and limbs are then burned in order to prevent the 
beetles from developing and breeding. 

Carl A. Kupfer, forest examiner in charge of the office of 
products for the San Francisco district office of the Forest 
Service No. 5, has been called to Madison, Wis., to engage 
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Get the Door 

run Business of 
he: Your City 

(4 There’s a good profit 


x in selling doors. Lumber 
dealers everywhere, find 
. : doors are-great business 
: stimulators— they make 
permanent customers for 

other kinds of lumber. Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Hew York and New Engi dR tative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - = IB Teemeat Street Besten, Mess, 
rane and New Jersey Representati 
W. C. ASHENFELT - «© Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, . a — Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
icago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, . . + Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. - 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Represeniatives. 


F.B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 














Redwood 7 


makes ideal factory stock because it is 
wide, practically clear, and cuts with 
little or no waste. Next time buy it 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 








LONG FIR JOISTS ~ ..... 


Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


wars: Hi, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / ssi? °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
oan 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 











BIG, TIMBERS 


We cut 'em from Old Growth Douglas Fir 
up to 120 feet long. Just the thing for mill 


construction, railroad work and shipbuilding. 
If you want to be entirely satisfied, send your 


orders to 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 











A Steam Whistle Electrically Operated ! 


Electricity for speed and steam for sound. Fast, accurate, dependable. 
‘at on your skidder in an hour, pays for itself in a month. 
Read this (one of many testimonials) 

Union Mills, Wash. 
Gentlemen: The ‘‘ TOOTS-E”’ Signzl Whistle which we pur- 
chased from you last fall has been in conscant use on our Lidgerwood 
skidder. As yet we have been put to no expense for repairs or re- 
placements and we feel that it pays for itself every month in addi- 

tional logs secured. UNION LUMBER COMPANY, 

By Judd Greenman, Vice-Pres. 


Now Write for Booklet. 


Cc. M. LOVSTED & CO. 


Manufacturers — Patentees 


705 Alaska Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH., U.S.A. 











RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS .\.re", book, for retail lumber 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT : : reho _ es ~ : angry It 
helps you choose the type of she 
By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to some webae and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, 99, 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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in work of a national defense character at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. During his absence, which may be for the 
duration of the war, the San Francisco office of the Forest 
Service possibly will be unable to continue extensive lumber 
studies which were under his direction, say department offi- 
cials here. Swift Berry, logging engineer of the Forest Serv- 
ice, who has been connected with San Francisco district of- 
fice No. 5 for some years, has received a wire from Washing- 
ton, directing him to leave at once for Europe to join Chief 
Forester H. S. Graves, who is now in France, with the rank 
of major, organizing a staff of experts to look after the tim- 
ber resources of the allied governments on the continent. Mr. 
Berry will join Mr. Graves’ staff as a logging engineer, with 
a prospect of securing a captain’s commission later on. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the California Red- 
wood Association, has just left for a southern California trip. 

Junius H. Brower, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., has gone to the redwood mills at Scotia, in com- 
pany with J. M. Leaver, who has spent the last two months 
at the San Francisco office. 

Ek. K. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., this 
city, has been seriously ill at his home at San Anselmo during 
the last week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 16.—L. C. Everard, assistant editor of the United 
States Forest Service, arrived in New Orleans last week to 
recruit nine interpreters for service with the forestry regi- 
ment (Tenth Engineers) which is being organized for serv- 
ice in France. The interpreters must, of course, be able to 
speak the French language fluently, and will be enlisted as 
privates. A native of New Orleans, where French is spoken 
e\tensively, Mr. Everard came here to enlist the men needed. 
It is expected that the forestry regiment will be recruited 
to full strength and sent overseas during August. 

The Dantzler Shipbuilding & Drydocks Co., of Moss Point, 
Miss., is publishing its charter, the incorporators being J. L. 
Dantzler, of New Orleans, L. N. and G. B. Dantzler, of 
Gulfport, and A, F. Dantzler, ‘of Moss Point. The capital 
stock is fixed at $100,000. The Moss Point-Pascagoula dis- 
trict now is assured turee good-sized shipyards, on all of 
which construction work is under way. The other two 
are the Piaggio yards and the yards of the Blodgett Con- 
struction Co. 

The ocean-going tug R. W. Wilmot, of New Orleans, said 
to be the most powerful tug in Southern waters, has been 
sold to the United States Government for $525,000 and has 
left this port for an unknown destination. The R&R. W. Wilmot 
cost $90,000 to build, fourteen years ago, and the selling 
price gives an idea of the war-caused appreciation of ship- 
ping values. 

Work on the Butterfield Lumber Co.’s new saw and planing 
mill plant at Rixie, Miss., is reported to be progressing 
rapidly. The mill will have a capacity of about 40,000 feet 
a day. 

Mississippi newspapers report a Mississippi Supreme Court 
decision of interest to lumbermen. By the published account, 
it appears that L. T. Spraggins, a sawmill owner in Adams 
County, was accidentally killed by a falling log while scaling 
logs on a flat car. He carried an accident policy which the 
company refused to pay. Its contention was that the in- 
sured had given his occupation, on applying for the policy 
as “office man and general manager,” and that the policy 
did not insure him against accident suffered while working 
as a log scaler, Suit was brought by the widow for the 
amount of the policy, and a jury in the lower court awarded 
her $6,900. This verdict was affirmed by the supreme court 
in its recent decision. 

King Il. Pullen, director of the Southern Pine Association's 
news service, returned today from a business trip to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he visited the cantonment now under 
construction. Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes of the same 
association left today for Washington, where he will spend 
several days on association business. 

Recent report that the business of the Bomer-Ferguson 
Ce., operating plants at Baton Rouge and Lake Arthur, La., 
was in process of liquidation is in error, The company’s 
mill at Lake Arthur is not operating at this time but it still 
has lumber of its own manufacture at that point and it ad- 
vises that it does not contemplate liquidation. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 16.—<Altho demand is not so heavy as mill men would 
like, on the whole the inquiry for both yard stock and tim- 
bers is very good, and shows improvement weekly. The car 
situation promises to become worse rather than _ better. 
Many mills, both hardwood and pine, report that it is al- 
most impossible to get box ears, but that flats are plentiful. 
The railroads and the Government are still placing large 
orders, and this material is moved promptly. 

One of the army cantonments will be located here, creat- 
ing an outlet for sixteen to twenty million feet of southern 
yellow pine, which is encouraging to the mills in this sec- 
tion, as it will help the car situation and they will be en- 
abled to make shipments promptly. 

Nothing is reported from the Mexican markets further 
than that when the demand does begin it will be even larger 
than previous estimates. Much timber will be needed to 
repair the railroads, and demand for 1-inch stock for repair- 
ing cars will be immense. 

Shipbuilding and barge schedules continue in heavy de- 
mand; shipments are moving right along, and others ready 
to load. 

One of the large trunk lines has just placed orders for 
several million feet of yellow pine, including all grades of 
timbers and 1-ineh stock and others are expected to follow 
suit within the next week or two. Stringers are in splendid 
demand, both No. 1 square edge and sound and rough heart, 
with 28-foot lengths preferred tho shorter lengths meet good 
demand. Call for 80-foot stringers is also very good, in fact 
more active than for some time. 

Caps show quite a decrease in volume in the last two weeks 
but prices hold steady, with 12x14-inch 12-foot, and 14x14- 
inch 14-foot, in both rough heart and No. 1 leading the de- 
mand, other sizes getting only occasional call. 

Ties are moving to smaller extent than for the last three 
months, rough heart and rough surfaced leading tho 6x8- 
inch. 8-foot is frequently called for. Switch ties are moving 
in fair “amount, and prices hold steady. Movement of pav- 
ing block stock is larger than last reported, 4x8-inch 10- 
to 20-foot No. 1 square edge and sound leading. Prices hold 
up very satisfactorily. 

Prices for all lengths of silo stock show weekly gain, and 
movement is of good size. Ina the last two weeks there has 
been over 5,000,000 feet of this material sipped from this 
territory, and the mills have orders totalling several million 
feet more. Demand for oil rig timbers could hardly be bet- 
ter. Several of the large mills have booked orders for twenty- 
five to fifty rigs in the last two weeks, at very satisfactory 
prices. Inquiries are received daily calling for 100 rigs and 
asking that shipping date be given along with the quotations. 
Smalier timbers such as 4x4-, 6x6-, and 8xS8-inch, are moy- 
ing in larger volume than for some time, prices showing 50 


cents decline in the last week,-which is thought to be only 
temporary and causes the mill men no anxiety. 

Timbers, 10x10-inch and larger, are not moving to as 
large extent as recently, but prices hold steady and a few 
sizes show very good advances. There is excellent demand for 
12x12-inch, 24-, 80- and 45-foot lineal average 1905 mer- 
c-antable, prices showing advance each week. Smaller tim- 
bers such as $x10- and 3$x12-inch 24-foot lineal average 
are also moving in liberal amount, mostly to eastern markets, 

Sills, both rough and surfaced heart and No. 1 square edge 
and sound, are in splendid request, with weekly price gains. 
The 36-foot length leads, with an improving demand for 50- 
foot. Car material, especially B&better siding and 2-inch 
decking No. 1 and heart face, is moving in larger bulk that 
for some time, at steady prices. Inquiry for No. 2 siding, 
lining and roofing is also very good, prices for all either 
showing a gain or holding steady. Number 1 siding is not 
in such active demand as last reported, but prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. Number 1 decking, 2- to 3-inch, in 10- 
or 20-foot and 9- or 18-foot, meets heavy demand. Call for 
B&better lining is also very good and prices encouraging, 

Movement of both No. 1 and No. 2 dimension is of only 
fair proportions, and prices ssow a recession of 50 cents to 
$1. Many mills are out of the market on all dimension in 
both grades, while others are gradually replenishing their 
badly broken stocks. Nothing is heard of any surplus stocks 
on hand as yet, and the present lull causes no uneasiness 
among mill men, who believe it will be of short duration. 
Number 3 dimension is moving to about same extent as last 
week, and prices show little if any decline. 

Number. 1 boards continue to move in small quantity, but 
with substantial price increase on all widths, especially 1x12- 
inch, which kas advanced about $1 in the last two weeks, 
and still leads in volume, while demand for 1x&- and 1x10- 
inch shows little improvement. The excellent demand pre- 
vailing for several months for No. 2 boards continues, all 
widths and lengths moving freely. The Government is using 
a great deal of this material, and the interior also consumes 
a very large volume. Prices for No. 2 show a slight decline, 
attributed to the Government prices, which are lower than 
others. Demand centers largely on the 1x12-inch, with fre- 
quent call for 1IxS- and 1x10-inch. Number 3 boards have 
moved in smaller quantity than last month, and prices are 
not as high, especially for 1x8- and 1x10-inch, while quo- 
tations for 1x12-inch hold steady, and this width also leads 
in volume. 

Number 1 fencing in all widths and workings are moving 
freely and prices are about same as last reported. The 
chief demand is for 1x6- and 1x4-inch S2S with 1x4-inch 
and 1x6-inch center matched not moving in as large volume 
as last reported. Number 2 fencing is moving in larger 
volume than for several months, and prices are very satis- 
factory. Demand centers on the 1x4-inch but prices show 
decline of 50 cents to $1. Good demand and steady prices 
prevail for 1xG6-and 1x6-inch center matched. Demand for 
No. 3 fencing is not so heavy as last reported, but prices 
show a very encouraging increase. The principal inquiry is 
for 1x4- and 1x6-inch. 

Shiplap in all grades is moving in large bulk. Prices hold 
steady on No. 1 and some items show a very good advance ; 
No. 2 is not showing up as well as expected, but movement 
is of encouraging size. Number 38 shiplap in 1x8- and 1x10- 
inch is being called for right along, at prices but little 
changed from last report. Vlaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, 
are moving freely, and prices are advancing. Brykit lath in 
all lengths are not moving to recent extent, but prices are 
unchanged. There is not much demand for No. 1 or No, 2 
grooved roofing, and practically no price variation. A falling 
off in volume is noted in all widths of B&better surfaced, 
144, x4- to 12-inch still leading. Prices show a further reces- 
sion of 50 cents to $1. 

The movement of C surfaced and rough finish is of fair size, 
14%4x4- to 12-inch in both grades leading. Prices show up as 
well as could be expected. The demand for casing and base 
has been very small the last week, but prices hold steady. 
Movement of jambs is limited, prices showing a good gain. 
All sizes of molding are moving in good volume, and prices 
are slightly better than last week. Trade in drop siding 
of all grades has been of fair bulk, with B&better leading. 
Values hold steady on most grades, others showing a very 
small gain. 

Prices hold steady on partition and bevel siding, demand 
for the former in both 4- and 6-inch B&better being much 
heavier than last reported, B&better in both items leading 
in demand. 

There is quite a falling off in movement of %-inch ceiling 
in all grades, but prices are about steady. B&better and No. 
1 continue to lead in volume, with limited call for No. 2. 
Half-inch and %-inch show but little increase in prices or 
quantity shipped. B&better in both sizes leads the demand. 

Movement of 1x3-inch flooring continues very small. 
Prices on some grades show a good increase but are weaker 
on others. B&better edge and flat grain and No. 1 flat grain 
are leading in volume. 

Prices for 1x4-inch flooring show up very encouragingly 
and movement shows no lessening. B&better edge and flat 
grain, No. 1 flat grain and No. 2 flat grain lead in demand, 
and show more advance than other grades. 

A change for the better is expected in this territory in the 
very near future. Everyone is optimistic over the outlook 
for southern yellow pine. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 16.—With order files fairly full, the outlook for de- 
mand very good and prospects for a steady market bright, 
the yellow pine situation is quite satisfactory, especially at 
the shipping end. Shipments have been heavier than usual 
lately, many old orders being disposed of, altho some of 
the smaller plants have had trouble on account of the scarc- 
ity of labor. There still is trouble from the car situation, 
but the main difficulty in securing sufficient equipment is 
now on the branch lines. A number of the mills are supply- 
ing lumber for cantonments and other war purposes and 
because of this business they are unable to give as much 
attention to seeking retail orders. 

There appears no disposition to cut or to raise prices, 
generally, and the market is rather steady and stationary 
with indications that it will remain that way for some time. 

Retail yard men are actively placing orders for fall pur- 
poses. The Texas buying is especially strong. 

According to advices from Baton Rouge, Representative 
Fred E, Earhart will propose an amendment to the food con- 
trol bill being offered in the group of war measures before 
the extra session of the legislature, so that drugs, bricks, 
sand and all building materials may be given the benefit of 
State control. A labor delegate reported that building had 
been reduced because of excessive prices of material. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


July 16.—Orders for interior stock have been plentiful dur- 
ing the last week and prices are somewhat firmer than last 
reported. Very little new business has been taken on, how- 
ever, as most mills in this section are devoting themselves al- 
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most entirely to Government business. A number of the mills 
ave rapidly turning out ship schedules and other contracts 
and those that have not been fortunate enough to secure a 
little Government business have, in a number of cases, been 
fat ced to close down on account of their inability to keep their 
<ock moving. The car situation is again growing serious and 
jess some relief is felt in the near future, such plants as 
eye not in position to keep very large stocks on hand will be 
syed to close down. 
rhe American auxiliary schooner City of Orange arrived 
ty at Genoa, Italy, on July 7, according to word re- 
d today at the main office of Henry Piaggio, in this 
The City of Orange was built at Orange, Tex., by Mr. 
] vio and is the first vessel in whose construction noth- 
i hut southern yellow pine was used. A great deal of 
+t is due Capt. Rupert Wry, who piloted the vessel safely 





the Hun submarines. Allowing for time in ports it 
>< the voyage in record time—twenty-nine days from Key 
\ : to Gibraltar and seven days from there to Genoa. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


‘ly 16.—-The car shortage has again eased up a little and 

sents were more free last week. As a whole, however, 
the car supply was spotty, some reporting more cars while 
» bers complained bitterly of inability to make shipments. 
Prices hold firm with a good demand for dimension. Several 
iopge Government orders are moving from this section, ac- 
companied by a “rider,” who sees that the cars go direct to 
destination. The mills report that they are booked well 
ahead and expect no dull season. 

Yhe National Box Co., of Chicago, is contemplating the 
erection of a $75,000 box and veneer plant at Natchez, 
oflicers of the firm inspecting the proposed site there Saturday. 
Representatives of the company have already recommended 
the site on the Missisippi River front, and it was stated that 
erection of the plant would begin as soon as details were 
concluded, 

The Butterfield Lumber Co. is making rapid progress in 
the construction of the sawmill plant and planer at Roxie. 
The plant will cut and plane about 40,000 feet daily. M. C. 
Lutterfield, president of the company, paid a visit to the new 
plant recently. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 16.—There has been no improvement in the car 
situation during the last week. Most of the mills have 
orders for cantonment and other Government material for 
which they are getting cars, but it is still mighty hard to 
get cars to ship domestic stock. Mills in this immediate 
vicinity expect to get a better supply of cars as soon as 
material begins to come to the new army camp which is to 
be located only seven miles south of this city. Thirty days 
avo the small mills were having trouble because they were 
unable to get water. Now they are having trouble because 
they are getting too much water, as there has been con- 
siderable rain and the log roads are somewhat muddy. De- 
mand for all classes of interior stock continues very good 
with prices strong. 

The Wena Lumber Co., at Bay St. Louis, Miss., which lost 
its mill by fire a few weeks ago, has purchased new ma- 
chinery and is rushing work on its new mill—a single circu- 
lar and will manufacture nothing but dimension up to 20 
feet in length. ; 

The Rosa Lumber Co., at Picayune, will have the addition 
to its mill completed by Aug. 1 and will put the new rig in 
operation, 

The Cybur Lumber Co., at Cybur, Miss., which lost one 
of its mills by fire a few weeks ago, is repairing the mill 
that did not burn and will put it in operation by the middle 
of the present month. The mill will cut hardwood princi- 
pally for the present. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


July 16.—The lumber business in Birmingham district 
looked up a little last week. Prices held steady with the 
car situation still very tight. Several large contracts for 
industrial firms are floating about looking for bidders, but 
none have been placed since the order for 1,000,000 feet 
placed a week ago by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

Building improved somewhat last week, with a number of 
permits for wooden dwellings. Industrial firms are pre- 
paring to do a great deal of home building for their em- 
ployees and the Tennessee company today began work on its 
new plants at Fairfield. Much improvement work is booked 
for the next few weeks in the various industrial centers 
hereabouts. 

Nothing definite has been done as yet to meet the boost 
in insurance rates announced a week ago by the insurance 
companies on account of the wooden shingle prevalence here. 
Lumbermen are biding their time until an anti-shingle ordi- 
nanee, regarded as certain to come, is introduced in the city 
commission. At that time it is expected that another stren- 
uous fight, such as featured the passage and amendment of 
the ordinance passed a year or more ago, will occur. 

The car situation has been such that a number of mills 
thruout the State have been seriously affected. The Scotch 
Lumber Co., of Fulton, Ala., has closed down its mills be- 
cause it can not obtain cars. President W. D. Harrigan, of 
the Seotch company, said that he had 13,000,000 feet of 
lumber eut and awaiting shipment. For the last thirty days 
the company has obtained only one-fourth the cars needed. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 16.—Local lumbermen are keenly disappointed over 
the loss of the army camp which they confidently expected to 
he located here. General Leonard Wood recommended Jack- 
sooville, Hattiesburg and Alexandria and inasmuch as Jack- 
caville already has an ideal camp site where the national 

ny rifle matches are, held every year, no one thought other- 
vise than this city would be one of the two to be selected 
ie Seeretary Baker. Aside from the material advantages 

having a large number of soldiers and officers quartered 
bore, the lumbermen expected to supply additional lumber for 
‘ais eantonment. Now that Hattiesburg and Alexandria 
‘ave been chosen by the secretary of war for the two remain- 
ing camps, the lumbermen of the Southeast find themselves 
ut of the running so far as lumber for these two canton- 
uents is concerned. 

Every mill in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association terri- 
tory is busy cutting the cantonment stock that has been al- 
lotted to this association. Secretary E. C. Harrell, who is in 
charge of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau in Wash- 
ington, was in Jacksonville a few days last week to investi- 
gate sawmill conditions.. Practically all of the orders for 
lumber placed by the Government with this association have 
been apportioned among the association mills. In this con- 
nection it is noteworthy that a score or more of sawmills that 
have not before been affiliated with the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association have joined this organization, bringing the 
membership up to about 120. Southeastern mills will be 
busy for the best part of ninety days cutting cantonment 
Stock, ‘ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 17.—Showers have broken a menacing drouth in 
most of Oklahoma and Kansas and have reassured Missouri 
farmers the last few days, but heavy general rains are 
needed thruout the corn belt of the Southwest. Continued 
showery conditions have aroused hope and so far no harm 
has been done to the immense corn acreage by the excessively 
dry spell because the crop is late and has not yet reached 
the critical stage. The weather of the next couple of weeks 
will pretty well determine the fate of the corn and upon it 
the lumber trade will depend to a very large degree so far 
as this part of the country is concerned, for corn is the main 
crop this year. In sections where the winter wheat was not 
winter killed the yields have far exceeded expectations and 
at $2 a bushel, the price received for the new crop, the farm- 
ers have had rich returns from their land. Until a general 
soaking has come to the fields the lumber demand from the 
country buyers is going to continue slow, according to the 
belief of the lumbermen generally. But even in event of a 
curtailed yield of corn the demand for lumber will be strong 
in this section this fall, dealers say, because of the high prices 
for all farm products which will enable the farmers to realize 
handsomely on small crops. 

M. B. Nelson, second vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; H. N. Ashby, manager of 
the tie and timber department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. ; 
Frank Schopflin, assistant to the president of the. Central 
Coal & Coke Co.; J. H. Austin, jr., general sales agent of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., and C. L. Baxter, sales manager 
of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., attended the meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association in Memphis last week. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
has returned from California where he has been the last 
month on a pleasure trip. 

Robert M. Bruce, of the Bruce Lumber Co., who has just 
returned from a trip to the company’s hardwood mill at Shady 
Point, Okla., reports heavy order files among the hardwood 
mills in that section. 

The west Coast lumber business of the late J. W. Sanborn 
has been taken over by I. T. Cameron. Mr. Cameron will re- 
tain the name of the J. W. Sanborn Lumber Co. under which 
Mr. Sanborn operated many years and which is known to the 
trade thruout the Southwest. Mr. Cameron was with the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. several years. After 
spending two years at the company’s mill at Clarks, La., he 
became a traveling salesman in Kansas and Missouri. The 
last four years Mr. Cameron has operated a yellow pine com- 
mission business under the name of the Cameron Lumber Co. 
He will continue that business in connection with his new 
venture. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 17.—The demand for both yellow pine and hardwood 
lumber has been a little brisker the last week and prices are 
holding up strong. The car situation is tightening up more 
and more as fall approaches. If this continues as it has dur- 
ing the last month there will be practically no cars avail- 
able for shipping lumber, except to fill Government orders. 

Since a number of contracts for wooden ships have been 
let the movement of shipbuilding material has picked up very 
materialiy. Government orders are the only ones assured of 
prompt delivery ; therefore, such orders are very acceptable 
to local dealers. 

Several inquiries for car and bridge materials were circu- 
lated the last week, but no unusually large orders were 
placed. Retailers are coming back into the market but. as 
the manufacturers predicted, they are having little success 
in securing delivery of their orders. 

Vice President C. E. Walden of the Sabine Tram Co., which 
concern’s large sawmill at Deweyville was destroyed by fire 
last week, said Monday that he had already applied for bids 
on new machinery, and as soon as the debris of the old plant 
is cleared away and the insurance adjusted, construction of 
the new mill will begin. 

Rapid progress is now being made on the construction of 
the new Keith Lumber Co. mill at Voth, which will replace 
the one destroyed by fire several months ago. The new plant 
will be ready for operation about the middle of August, ac- 
cording to J. Frank Keith, president of the company. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
left Saturday for a business and pleasure trip thru the 
North. He will visit Chicago and Canadian points.” 

A. J. Kaulbach, sales manager of the Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.), 
returned Monday after a ten days’ vacation. He visited his 
old home at LaGrange, Tex. 

The 2,000-ton steamer Colonel Bowie, named after W. A. 
Bowie, president of the Gulf Export & Transportation Co., of 
this city, will be launched at Lake Charles during the fore- 
part of August. The vessel, which is being built entirely of 
yellow pine, will be 211 feet long with a 43-foot beam and 
19-foot hold. Completion of this vessel will mark the be- 
ginning of a new chapter in Beaumont’s history as a port, 
for it will be used to inaugurate the Beaumont-Porto Rico 
shipline. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 16.—Manufacturers are still laboring under the same 
difficulties as for the last month or more and very little, if 
any, relief is in sight. The embargo situation has shown a 
little improvement during the last week and some cars are 
now being moved on permits granted by the Norfolk east- 
bound lumber committee thru Norfolk to embargoed terri- 
tory. The route via Washington and Potomac yards is still 
open, as are also several other routes, but. the forwardings 
are still restricted to some extent and are not as large as.the 
mills would like. The amount of business transacted dur- 
ing the week was rather small, both in rough and dressed 
stock, but there is more dickering going on now for the lower 
grades of rough lumber than has been noticed for some time, 
indicating that some of the buyers will soon be on the mar- 
ket for stock. So far as prices are concerned, they have not 
changed thus far this month and the mills appear very firm 
in adhering to their quotations. No rumors of price cutting 
are heard, but many persons believe that by early: fall still 
higher values will obtain. In fact, the market is really tak- 
ing up the slack in the rope between the high priced mills 
and the low priced ones. There is more uniformity in the 
sales now and while the prices have not reached some of the 
sales made during June, nevertheless a careful diagnosis of 
the situation brings to light the fact that the smaller mills 
are getting more money for their stock. The market at one 
time looked like it was. going to run away in a boom, which 
is not very desirable at any time, but now the gradual draw- 
ing together along. price lines of the various mills means more 
stability. Reports that have come to hand covering June 
indicate that the production during that month was far be- 
low normal and the same can be said of shipments. The 
production was largely influenced by lack of labor and the 
shipments by the same cause plus lack of cars and embargoes. 
The vacation period is now nearly in full swing so that at- 
tention to business even in war times will not be so impor- 
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tant as several months ago. Those operators not on their 
vacations will have their hands full keeping up with possible 
open railroad routes. 

During the last week there was a falling off in the demand 
for the better grades of rough edge lumber. Sales effected 
were on the basis of $40 for 4/4 No. 1 edge; $37 for No. 2, 
and $31 for No. 3. Several cargoes of 4/4 edge box and culls 
were sold during the week for prompt delivery, some of which 
went to the Baltimore market. Four/4 edge box sold at 
$27.50 and $28 but there are manufacturers whose lists call 
for $28.50 and who refuse to take on any orders at less than 
this price. Four/4 edge culls and red heart sold at $25 to 
$25.50. In stock box, 8-inch received more attention than 
the other items. Six-inch sold during the week at $30; 8- 
inch, $30.50; 10-jnch $31.50; 12-inch, $32.50; stock culls 
and red heart $3 to $3.50 a thousand less than box prices. 
The one item on the list that showed real activity was 4/4 
box bark strips. Small orders for two or more cars were fre- 
quent, while several large orders for car delivery were also 
made. There is a wide difference between the highest and 
lowest prices obtained, however. Several sales have been 
made recently as high as $24.50 for future delivery while 
small sales have ranged from $20 up. Demand for dressed 
lumber during the week showed some improvement, espe- 
cially in flooring and thin ceiling. The market has been 
helped greatly by large Government orders for dressed stock 
for immediate delivery to the various cantonments. Most 
of the orders booked are for mixed cars, with a sprinkling of 
straight car orders. While prices show no improvement over 
those in effect on July 1, there are on the other hand no signs 
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of the market weakening. Those mills willing to take on 
new business say that they have no difficulty in securing their 
prices. Demand has not been such as to justify a decided ad- 
vance and it is not the purpose of the operators falsely to 
boost prices, especially in view of the present unsettled con- 
dition of building all over the country. They are glad to let 
well enough alone. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 16.—One effect the operations at Annapolis Junction 
and other places have had is to stop much of the private 
building that would otherwise have been taken up this sum- 
mer. The lumbermen and the builders, too, realize that they 
are at a serious disadvantage as compared to the Govern- 
ment in the matter of getting delivery. The railroads are 
so taken up with the needs of the Government that the move- 
ment of materials for private account is all the more im- 
peded. In addition, the employment of large numbers of men 
on Government structures has created a scarcity of labor. 
Carpenters who were getting $25 a week last year now de- 
mand $50 and seem to get it. This has caused the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. for one to defer the erection of 400 houses at 
Dundalk, for the increased force of workmen employed at the 
steel works at Sparrows Point. The company calculated that 
it would cost just about double the amount called for last year 
to erect these houses now and figured that this cost was too 
high to be regarded as a good business venture, altho the 
houses are really needed to take care of the growing popula- 
tion at the works. How much other private construction 
work has been sidetracked can not well be determined, but 
the effect is doubtless far-reaching and plainly reflected in 
the statistics of the building inspector of Baltimore. 

As indicating the extraordinary price levels that are being 
touched by lumber in consequence of the special requirements 
that have grown out of the war it is to be mentioned that a 
considerable quantity of four quartered oak of select quality 
and straight grain, eight inches and up, has been sold to the 
American Propeller & Manufacturing Co. on South Hanover 
Street, at $100 and more per 1,000 feet. In fact, transac- 
tions at $130 a thousand are stated to have taken place. 
Oak of an even, straight grain is now being used extensively 
for the construction of propellers for airplanes, the supplies 
of mahogany, which was formerly used almost entirely, being 
apparently too scarce and high. The imports of mahogany 
have been much restricted by the war, and the requirements 
for veneers and other purposes are probably suflicient to ab- 
sorb all the available stocks. 

John R. Walker and Nelson C. Brown, two of the commis- 
sioners appointed to go abroad and study opportunities for 
lumber exports from the United States, will visit Baltimore 
prior to their departure for Europe. They will come here 
July 27 for conferences with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and members 
of the trade. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 17.—With the first of the season’s cut available for 
shipment receipts of stock by both vessel and rail at the 
Tonawandas are showing increased proportions and many of 
the wharves along the Niagara River front are piled high with 
stock. In a number of instances shippers have been forced 
to engage dockage outside of their own for unloading boats. 
A. Weston & Son have been using a part of the dock of the 
Tonawanda Fueling Co. Soats are losing no opportunity 
to take every advantage at ports where they load and un- 
load, and the trips between these points are being made in 
record time. 

Notwithstanding the brisk movement of stock down the 
lakes, a number of dealers have received little more than one- 
quarter of the stock which they expect to get before the close 
of navigation. 

Many dealers took part in the annual outing of the ‘Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Olcott Beach Wednesday. The trip was 
made by automobile, a drive of fifty miles. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 18.—Receipts of lumber by lake for the last week were 
2,685,000 feet, four vessels arriving. Montgomery Lros. & 
Co. had the Ed McWilliams, 825,000 feet, and the Delaware, 
700,000 feet, both of white pine. G. Elias & Bro. had the 
Arizona, with 650,000 feet of white pine. The Peter Engel- 
hardt Lumber Co. had the Charles Horn, with 510,000 feet of 
hemlock. The arrival of the Horn was attended with such 
delay that the owner, the J. O. Nessen Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, filed a libel against the Engelhardt company, claiming 
that the vessel was held up in loading at Pequaming by an 
insufficient force of lumber handlers and a lack of lumber for 
quick loading. 

Receipts of shingles by lake for the last week were 9,000,- 
000, which is larger than the average for this season. The 
boat lines are evidently making some headway in clearing 
up the congestion at Duluth. The steamboat companies say 
they are bringing down as many deckloads as possible and 
thus reducing the supplies at the head of the lakes. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered eighty- 
three, all for wooden dwellings. A block of sixty-six houses 
to be erected by the Maher Development Co. is included. These 
houses are going up in the Hertel Avenue section and are 
built at a lumber cost of $2,500 each. The same company 
has already erected a large number of houses in that section 
and many have been sold. A large part of the lumber was 
furnished by George C. Meyers and W. E. Kelsey & Son, North 
Tonawanda lumbermen. The total cost of permits last week 
was $300,200, which is the largest week recently recorded. 

The Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., Batavia, has 
secured the contract to finish part of the interior of a new 
business building in that city with red gum lumber, of which 
it has made a specialty for several years. 

The date of the outing of the Buffalo lumbermen is likely 
to be settled within the next few days, during which time the 
committee will be called together by Chairman Charles N. 
Perrin. It is probable the affair will be held some time this 
month. 

Buffalo lumbermen find it hard to sell lumber for building 
purposes. The owner of the property does not want to build 
because labor and material are so high, and the person who 
builds for renting purposes must obtain 10 percent gross of 
his outlay in rents in order to make sure of a fair profit, 
and the speculative builder must be sure of getting a new 
dollar for an old one before he will undertake the work. 

The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has lately bought a saw- 
mill at Little Valley, N. Y., and is moving it to its timber 
tract near Belfast, a distance of about forty miles. The 
tract in question is already partly cut off and hemlock bark 
peeling is in progress, preparatory to the operations of the 
mill. The estimate is that about 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 
consisting of hardwoods, as well as hemlock and pine, will 
be manufactured. 

Nelson H. Graves, son of the late Luther P. Graves, has 
returned from spending some time in China, where he has 








been teaching. He is planning to go to the military training 
camp at Madison Barracks. 

Fred M. Sullivan spent the end of last week at Madison 
Barracks, visiting his son, Fleming, who left his position at 
the head of the retail department of T. Sullivan & Co. several 
weeks ago to enter the officers’ training camp. 

The McNeil Lumber Co., which has for a long time had a 
yard at the water front, in the Erie Basin, is preparing to 
move to the east side of the city. A site has been secured 
at Fillmore and East Delevan Avenues some distance away 
from other city yards, and at the same time convenient to 
the Northland Avenue switch of the New York Central belt 
line. It is proposed to change the name to the Fillmore Ave- 
nue Lumber Co. and cater largely to local trade. The com- 
pany has been in receiver’s hands for some time, but the 
receiver, James A. White, has about wound up his manage- 
ment and will now turn it over to the former owners again. 
A favorable offer to creditors was recently made by M. M. 
Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. . 

A. A. Hines, of the Alliance Lumber Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
was a visitor here last week, looking after coal supplies, his 
company being also engaged in that line of business. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


July 16.—Practically all the yards about the city have 
managed to repair their broken stocks and consequently buy- 
ing has slumped greatly. Building continues fairly good, 
however, and considering the amount of rain that has fallen 
in this section of the country within the last two or three 
weeks domestic buying is pretty active. On account of the 
high prices asked for structural steel much timber is used in 
the construction of factory buildings and apartment houses. 

The trade generally is taking an extremely conservative 
position as to the condition of the market in the near future. 
Most buyers seem merely to be looking for any bargains that 
might offer themselves at the present time. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


July 16.—Cleveland lumbermen, both wholesale and retail, 
seem to be conducting their business with a view to weather- 
ing a serious car shortage, which appears to be on its way. 
The principal reason given is that the Government’s pre- 
ferred shipments are eating a large hole in the supply of cars 
ordinarily available for commercial purposes. The list of 
transit cars sent south is rapidly dwindling and many deal- 
ers find themselves still without their orders and are in- 
clined to believe that more recent business has been done at 
higher prices with the cars which they considered should 
have been theirs. 

The usual car shortage added to the I. W. W. strikes in the 
West has thrown a doubt over the ability of far western 
shippers to do much with orders already in their hands. 
Water rates from the North and West are high and tonnage 
is scarce, but this nevertheless continues to be the favorite 
method of getting stocks to the Cleveland market. 

The July outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club was held 
at Garfield Park, Saturday, July 7. Arch C. Klumph and 
A. C. Teare were members of the committee. The usual ball 
game was the feature of the afternoon, after which a swim 
in the new concrete tank was enjoyed. 

Cleveland lumber dealers, who have been arguing for some 
time that the high price of lumber is responsible for the 
holding up of much home building in Cleveland at this time 
when the housing situation has become acute, look with some 
interest on the announcement of the organization of the Home- 
suite Home Co., a real estate project which seeks to solve the 
housing problem by the wholesale erection of the socalled 
fire-safe houses for people of moderate means. 

On account of its thriving war industries Cleveland is fast 
outgrowing its housing facilities and the Chamber of Com- 
merce is in receipt of 5,000 applications for small living 
quarters while workmen live in tents, boxcars and shanties. 
Industrial leaders have stated that unless something is done 
they will take matters into their own hands, and some of 
them are doing so. 

A consideration of building statistics in Cleveland fails to 
show any comparison or competition between lumber and 
other materials, in the same category of building. The only 
comparison in the dwelling field is that between single and 
two-family houses of wood and larger apartment buildings of 
brick, all of which difference is covered by the building code. 
During the first five months of this year compared with the 
same months last year the number of frame dwellings fell off 
from 362 to 314 and brick apartment houses from twenty-four 
to twenty-two. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 17.—After some days of unusual concern over the 
influx of transit lists of southern yellow pine in the Pitts- 
burgh market, at prices that completely upset all former 
basis, the rush of the lists slowed down materially the last 
week and the end seems in sight. The market in Pittsburgh 
absorbed quite a generous lot of this material, but not all that 
was offered. The Pittsburgh trade is receiving warnings 
from the southern pine fields of an increasing labor shortage, 
and also of very poor car service. The coal mining industry 
of late has shown a little more discrimination in buying, espe- 
cially of mine rails, which for a time were readily picked up 
at as high as $30 in car lots, but today are from $1 to $3 less 
in the estimation of the buyers. It is also noticed that the 
prices of lumber generally are showing less inclination to rise. 
It is apparent that large lumber manufaciurers who are 
working on Government orders for cantonment or other mate- 
rial in large volume are holding similar material for the open 
market at high prices but are disposed to lower the prices 
for items that are not needed in Government work. In the 
latter items some actual lowering of prices has been reported 
during the last week and it gave rise to the story that more 
normal pricés were about to rule in all lumber grades. 

Building operations are more severely curtailed in the 
Pittsburgh district just now than ever. The number of con- 
tracts for buildings that have been tied up tight by the failure 
of supplies is surprisingly large. Contractors report that 
wherever steel in any form is needed mills are unable to make 
deliveries and can not promise any material until they know 
what the Government requirements, which take precedence, 
will be. The construction of the big Frank & Seder Build- 
ing, a mercantile house, is understood to be held up until late 
in the fall for this reason. This structure is replacing sev- 
eral that were destroyed by fire last winter. The Grand 
Opera House, also destroyed then, is being razed now and 
when material is available a new theater building is to go 
up. 

The summer vacation period has taken more members of 
the lumber fraternity away, and keeps office forces somewhat 
short. Louis Gerthain, jr., of the Germain Co., has returned 
from a tour in the East. President H. M. Domhoff, of the 
Acorn Lumber Co. is out of the city on a business trip that 
will take several days. George Young, of the Kendall Lum- 
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ber Co., who has been a sufferer from inflummatory rheu- 
matism for some time, is able to be back again among his 
associates, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 16.—Shipments for anything but Government use are 
scarce and stocks are going down in spite of lessened demand 
in some lines. The total volume of lumber being received is 
possibly almost up to normal, but the bulk of it is directly 
or indirectly for the Government. League Island Navy Yard, 
the other shipbuilding yards, the cantonments and other quar- 
ters for soldiers and other work of this kind are taking as 
uch lumber as the carriers can bring in here, and more, for 

me of the work is held up because the lumber does not ar- 
rive fast enough. This work, together with the railroads, big 
industrial plants, box makers etc. brings a strong demand to 
che local yards, but building lumber still moves slowly in 

mparison to other years at this season. The time has come 
cho when building work will probably resume again, as there 

ems to be a feeling that the top of material prices has been 
;cached, and the number of vacant houses is steadily decreas- 
ing. 

Lumber prices are generally maintained at the high level, 
sitho more stock is offered, but with no promise of delivery. 
ull oak seems to be in very strong demand and prices are 
nigh. Plain and quartered oak, both red and white, hard- 
wood floorings of all kinds, maple, beech, birch, ash, bass- 
wood, gum, some grades of chestnut and some items of poplar 
are in demand beyond the supply, with prices high. White 
pine demand is strong and prices are high, with the supply in 
local stocks almost maintained by present receipts, instead 
of slipping back as it was. Spruce is offered a little more 
freely, but at high prices and no responsibility as to ship- 
ment. Hemlock is coming in slowly from points in this 
State, but little seems to be coming from either the North 
or West Virginia. Cypress demand is strong, and prices are 
good, with local supply being depleted. Cypress shingles are 
oversold in almost all grades and cedar are active at record 
high prices. Lath of all sizes and kinds are scarce and high, 
the demand in the nearby boom towns being stronger than 
the supply in the market. Yellow pine is strongest in bill 
timbers, but the demand is strong for all items, and prices 
are high. North Carolina pine timbers are also in strong 
demand, and roofers, box and flooring, are strong and active. 
Sizes are strong, too, the démand in the suburbs being urgent 
enough to offset the lack of building here. 

Coast shipping is still so scarce that recent lumber charters 
have been made at over three times the prices prevailing be- 
fore the war. 

The expansion of the League Island Navy Yard has begun 
and Secretary Daniels has announced officially that the yard 
will be arranged so that two first class battleships can be 
built at the same time, and smaller boats as well. 

According to figures given out a few days ago by the com- 
missioner of navigation, the foreign business of this port has 
taken a wonderful jump. The increase of June over May is 
sixty-seven vessels of over 225,000 tonnage. The exports for 
the first six months of the year show an increase of $59,000,- 
000 over 1916 and $121,250,000 over 1915. The total value 
of the exports for the first six months of this year will be 
over $175,000,000 after the figures have been corrected. 

Stroud & Wilgus, a comparatively young hardwood con- 
cern, have recently purchased between a half and three quar- 
ters of an acre on the east side of Montgomery Avenue, south 
of Richmond Street, running thru to Beach Street. ‘This will 
give them a total yard space of over three acres. 


BANGOR, ME. 


July 16.—A conference of representative lumbermen of 
Maine followed that of the farmers with Governor Milliken 
Tuesday, those present being Governor Milliken, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration Caminetti, W. J. Lanigan, of 
Waterville, representing the Hollingsworth & Whitney Co.; 
former Governor H. G. Prouty of Vermont, of the Jackman 
Lumber Co., of Jackman; A. L. Noble, of Fredericton, N. B., 
representing the Stetson, Cutler Co., of Boston; J. A. Morri- 
son & Sons, of Fredericton, N. B., operating in Somerset 
County with the St. John Lumber Co.; S. H. Boardman, rep- 
resenting the Guilford Lumber Co., of Guilford; Mr. Brown, 
representing the St. John Lumber Co., at Van Buren; R. H. 
MeWilliams, of the Ashland Lumber Co., of Sheridan; J. T. 
Ranney, of the Portage Lake Mills Co., of Portage Lake; R. 
i). Pineo, of the American Thread Co., of Milo, operating in 
atten, Lake View and Moosehead Lake regions; and H. I. 
farker, of the Barker Lumbering Co. with mill at Milford 
and operating at Patten. 

The urgent and immediate need of more men for the woods 
and mills was brought out in the presentation of the situation 
now facing the lumbermen, the matter being discussed freely 
at length. 

A committee consisting of S. H. Boardman, G. H. Prouty 
and W, J. Lanigan was appointed to place the needs and re- 
quirements of the Maine lumbermen in form, the matter to 
be presented to Governor Milliken and Commissioner Cami- 
netti, who will at once begin putting the machinery in oper- 
ation for supplying the demand. 

Murray Bros., of Bangor, are engaged in constructing a 
steam railroad twenty-four miles long for the Jackman Lum- 
ver Co., extending from the company’s mills into timberlands 
to the south. Work is progressing rapidly and the contrac- 
tors expect to complete the road before fall. 

The timber exploration and surveying organization of 
James W. Sewall, Old Town, Me., reports a rushing business, 
‘vith orders ahead as far as can be seen. It has about fifty 
men out on ‘surveys at present. Pulpwood is being looked 
after much more than saw timber just now. Kenneth McR. 
Clark, of the Sewall organization, with two assistant cruis- 
‘rs, is exploring 50,000 acres in the upper St. John region 
f Maine. R. L. Whitney, with three assistants, is exploring 
100,000 acres on the lower St. John watershed. Wentworth 
Peckham, with two men, is cruising 10,000 acres between 
head of the St. John River and Penobscot waters. W. F. 
Billings and assistant are exploring 75,000 acres on the 
lower Allegash. <A. J. Preble and two assistants are cover- 
ing 85,000 acres on the Aroostook watershed. O. W. Madden 
and assistant are exploring 100,000 acres on the Red and 
Fish river watersheds; James A. Conners, 18,000 acres in 
Nova Scotia; Francis Dougherty, about 20,000 acres in New 
Brunswick, and A. C. McPheters is making a rough recon- 
noisance of about 300,000 acres in western Ontario. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 18.—The building outlook for the rest of the year is 
favorable, altho most sections of New England report more 
or less quiet in residential construction, whereas this time is 
usually the busiest season for the house building trade. 
There are various reasons for this little slump, but it is not 
Seriously curtailing the demand for lumber inasmuch as 
industrial construction is active and most parties who want 
additional manufacturing space are so anxious to secure it 
in a hurry that they are quite willing to pay high prices to 


get the materials quickly. New England building contracts 
to July 11 totaled $101,294,000 and compared with $110,- 
141,000 for the same period of 1916, $93,152,000 in 1915 
and $96,843,000 in 1914. There is a strong tendency among 
large corporations in this section to build moderate priced 
houses for their employees, partly to hold their working 
forces stable but principally because the rapid additions to 
their hands exceed the available housing accommodations of 
their communities. In the majority of such operations lum- 
ber is being largely used. : 

The Flynt Construction Co., of Palmer, Mass., has secured 
a contract to build an addition 100x300 feet for the Roubaix 
Mills (Inc.), at Clinton, Mass. The building will be of 
heavy timber construction and a considerable quantity of 
structural southern pine will be ordered for the job. 

Even house building is active in Medford, a suburban 
city just north of Boston, and thruout that section. One 
company alone has just contracted for fourteen wooden 
houses, and many others are to be built this summer, all 
costing $3,000 to $5,600 and either single or two-family. 

Wages continue to go up in the building trades. The 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ & Plasterers’ Union has just demanded 
and received an increase from 70 to 75 cents an hour, effect- 
ive Aug. 1. About 2,000 men are affected. 

The quarantine ordered by the Government in an effort to 
prevent further spread of the white pine blister rust from 
New England is to be continued all this year. The move- 
ment not only of white pine trees and seedlings, but also of 
black currant plants from New England to points outside is 
forbidden. 

The Berlin Mills Co., the largest producer of kyanized 
spruce in this section and owner of large pulp and paper 
plants and pulpwood lands, has adopted the daylight saving 
plan and the schedule for the army of workers employed at 
Berlin, N. H., will remain one hour earlier until Oct. 1. 

Frank P. Huckins, who succeeded his father, the late Frank 
Huckins, at the head of the P. 8S. Huckins Co., has inaugu- 
rated an interesting advertising campaign for the longleaf 
southern pine timbers and plank in which the firm deals 
extensively at wholesale. Every time he sells a schedule for 
a new building or bridge he has a photograph taken of the 
partly completed structure and publishes it in the news- 
papers, three columns wide, under the simple announcement : 
“Yours for Yellow Pine. P. S. Huckins Co., 40 Central 
Street, Boston. Established 1854.” 

H. B. Shepard, formerly forester for the Lincoln Pulp Co., 
a Maine concern, has been commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Tenth Reserve Engineers, the regiment of lumbermen 
soon to represent this country in France. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 17.—Practically all the planing mills of the Ottawa 
Valley are rushed with work, manufacturing shell boxes for 
the Imperial Munitions Board. The lumber business of the 
district is depending now almost entirely on this activity 
rendered necessary by the great war. As a result of the 
tremendous consumption of the suitable grades of lumber for 
box-making there is a pronounced shortage in 1x8- and 1x10- 
inch box lumber. There is also a decreasing supply of 1x4- 
and 1x6-inch mill run, also largely used for box purposes, 
and acting in sympathy with the shortage the price has ad- 
vanced within the last week about $1 a thousand feet. 
Today the price is from $10 to $12 a thousand feet higher 
than it was at this time last year. Number 1 white pine has 
also advanced here from $4 to $5 a thousand feet in concert 
with an increase in price of from $6 to $7 a thousand feet 
by dealers in the western States. While the demand for 
this grade is small at present the advance is based on the 
belief that there will be a heavier call in the future. The 
price of No. 1 white pine now is about $70 a thousand. 

Phil C. Walker, manager of the Sheppards-Morse Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), in discussing the lumber situation recently, said 
that while lumber is moving fairly satisfactorily there is a 
pronounced shortage of railway cars and that the business is 
beginning to feel the pinch of lack of transportation facili- 
ties. He said it looks as if there will be a worse shortage 
before any improvement comes. Mr. Walker said a shortage 
of labor is expected at the camps next season. The mills are 
fairly well supplied at present, but when the harvesting time 
comes around it is likely that many of them will leave and as 
a result there will be a demand for men for the mills, Mr. 
Walker said there was no speculative building going on in 
Canada. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce has received numer- 
ous trade inquiries from Great Britain of interest to the lum- 
bering trade generally. A Birmingham firm wishes to hear of ex- 
porters of dowels, and another firm in the same city wants 
to get in touch with Canadian manufacturers of railway 
sleepers who are in a position to export large quantities. 
The department has received an inquiry from an important 
company having a large amount of capital, located in Zanzi- 
bar, which wishes to secure a sawmill plant to cut about 
10,000 feet a day. The plant must include boiler and engine 
and all machines to turn out lumber dressed four sides, with 
saws, knives etc., and spare parts to provide for wear and 
breakage. A shingle machine to cut 16-, 18- and 20-inch 
shingles is also required. 

A prominent Canadian lumberman calls attention to the 
position in which lumber merchants in Ontario and Quebec 
are placed since the establishment of an embargo on lumber 
in Great Britain. ‘Unless the war ends soon or unless the 
embargo is shortly lifted,’’ he says, ‘some of our plants will 
be completely disorganized. These will be the plants that 
were built and equipped principally for British trade.” He 
said the stocks of lumber manufactured for British trade are 
accumulating and predicts a disruption of manufacturing 
conditions if the war continues another year. 

The embargo has been in effect since May 31, last. Under 
the edict of the British Government no lumber can be shipped 
during this summer to individuals or firms in England unless 
the importers have obtained a special license from the Gov- 
ernment. It is understood the Government is issuing none of 


these licenses. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


July 16.—Never in recent history has there been as much 
manufactured lumber piled in mill yards in New Brunswick. 
Some of it was sold to the British and French governments 
last year. The rest is of this year’s cut, waiting for the ton- 
nage that has not yet been released by the Government. The 
first steamer to load deals in the Miramichi River this year 
is now at Newcastle. It brought out a cargo of salt for the 
fishermen and will take back lumber. Usually scores of car- 
goes have been sent forward from provincial ports before this 
date. The mills go on sawing, and waiting for the vessels 
to be released for this trade. Meanwhile trade with the 
United States is as -active as the available tonnage and car 
space will permit. ; 

About four hundred men are now employed in the construc- 
tion of the big pulp mill for the Fraser Co. at Edmonston, 
and it is to be completed by next March. The company has 
a $2,000,000 proposition there. One of the contracts calls 
for the erection of fifty-four dwellings for workmen, 
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WILKINS-KREBS.—Mrs. Abbie E. Krebs, prominent 
in California business, political, club and fraternity cir- 
cles and one of the few women ever to sit as a delegate 





MRS. JAMES E. WILKINS. 


in the Republican national convention, was married in 
Los Angeles July 10 to James EK. Wilkins, for many years 
an official of the Postoffice and Treasury departments at 
Washington. The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
Charles C. Selecman at the southern California residence 


of the bride. After spending a few weeks in San Diego 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins will go to San Francisco to reside. 
They will be at home to their San Francisco friends at 
their residence after Sept. 1. Mrs. Wilkins is a business 
woman, for years president and active manager of the 
Caspar Lumber Co., with offices in San Francisco. 





TITCOMB-WEYERHAEUSER.—The wedding of Miss 
Elizabeth Weyerhaeuser, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Phillip Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, Wash., and Fran- 
cis Rodman Titcomb, of Salt Lake City, Utah, took place 
July 11 at the Weyerhaeuser family residence in Tacoma, 
in the presence of about seventy-five guests, relatives and 
friends. The ceremony was performed by Dr. William 
Bancroft Hill, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the bride’s uncle, 
and her cousin, Miss Margaret Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, 
Minn., was her only attendant. Mr. Titcomb was at- 
tended by Lowell T. Murray, of Tacoma. Among those 
in attendance from the East, besides Dr. and Mrs. Hill, 
were Prof. and Mrs. J. R. Jewett, of Harvard university; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. hd eyerhaeuser and Miss Margaret 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul; Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, Charles Weyerhaeuser and son Carl, of Little 
Falls, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. John Reimers, of Davenport, 
lowa; Mrs. S. S. Davis and Mrs. Thomas Bodley Davis 
and daughter, Miss Susanne Davis, of Rock Island, and 
others. After a short wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Titcomb 
will make their home in Salt Lake, where Mr. Titcomb is 
connected with the Gardner smelter. 


HIRSCH-BIRMBAUM.—The engagement is announced 
of Siegfried Hirsch, treasurer of the B. L. Tim Lumber 
Co., East Boston, Mass., to Miss Beatrice Birmbaum, of 
Roxbury, Mass. Mr. Hirsch, who has been very active in 
patriotic matters since the entry of the United States into 
the war, is very popular with the New England lumber trade 
and also has many friends in New York and among the 
southern pine mills with which he deals. Since the an- 
nouncement he has been kept busy acknowledging the 
hearty congratulations showered upon him. 


STEPHENS-LEESEMAN.—Miss Margaret Leeseman, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Leeseman, 270 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Detroit, Mich., was united in marriage to 
Thomas Henry Stephens July 19. The ceremony was cele- 
brated at the Grosse Point Protestant Church, the Rev. 
Thomas G. Sykes officiating. Aside from his lumber hold- 
ings, Mr. Stephens is known as a capitalist in many fields, 
baseball magnate and sportsman. He gave a dinner party 
to 100 friends last Monday evening in the Lakeside Hotel 
in Mt. Clemens in honor of his coming marriage. 
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0. A. Goodwin, of the Goodwin Lumber Co., of Pleasant 
Lake, Ind., was a lumber trade visitor on Thursday. 


Charles H. Law, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menom- 
inee, Mich., was in Chicago Thursday and called on several 
in the local trade. 


R. C. Clark, representative in this territory for the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La., was away during the latter 
part of the week on a sales trip to northern Illinois points. 


A. E. Noble, sales representative in this territory for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency, left Wednesday for St. Paul, 
Minn., to spend several days at the main office of the 
company. 


W. L. Godley, Chicago representative for the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., visited Detroit, 
Toledo and other Michigan and Ohio points during the latter 
part of the week on a sales trip. 


John A. Defaut, sales manager for the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., has returned to Chicago from a week's visit to 
the mill at Big Bay, Mich. Mr. Defaut went to Big Bay to 
expedite shipments of lumber that is being used for Govern- 
ment purposes and is needed in a hurry. 


N. J. Clears, sales representative in this territory for the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., 
and the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
left for Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday. Mrs. Clears has 
been visiting at Columbus and several days will be spent by 
the couple at Ohio and Michigan points. 


William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., returned July 
14 from a month’s vacation at his summer home at South 
Haven, Mich., and’ on his return L. G. Heron, of the same 
company, with Mrs. Heron, left for the East to spend several 
weeks. While they will spend: most of the time at York 
Beach, Me., they will visit several eastern points. 


W. H. Icenogle, formerly representative for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. in Michigan territory and known to many local 
lumbermen, has entered the service of Uncle Sam as a mem: 
ber of the foresters’ reserve corps. Since leaving the Michi- 
gan territory Mr. Icenogle has represented the Long-Bell 
company in eastern territory with headquarters at New York 
City. 

Adolph Pfund, of Milwaukee, Wis., accompanied by Don- 
ald S. Montgomery, who will become secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Aug. 1, spent Tues- 
day in Chicago. Mr. Pfund took this opportunity to acquaint 
his successor with his friends in Chicago and together the 
two gentlemen transacted some business matters for the asso- 
ciation. 


Brown Morgan, president of the Morgan Veneer Co., of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., while in Chicago Wednesday said that his 
company was practically out of the market at present, having 
enough business on the books to keep it busy the remainder 
of the year. The only complaint he had to make concerned 
labor conditions, it being very difficult to obtain enough 
workers to keep going to capacity. 


Nelson C. Brown, one of the quartet of lumber commis- 
sioners who will study European lumber market conditions, 
passed thru Chicago July 14... Mr. Brown spoke enthusi- 
astically concerning the reception the commissioners received 
at Pacific coast mills and told of the interest shown in their 
mission. On last Friday, July 13, Roger E. Simmons and 
A. H. Oxholm sailed from Vancouver, B. C., to go to the 
countries whose enterprises they will investigate. Mr. 
Brown, who will investigate lumber markets in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and John R. Walker will leave the United 
States for their posts in about a month. 

Among out-of-town Illinois lumbermen who were in Chi- 
cago during the week were R. S. THlinman, of the Hinman 
Lumber Co., Robinson; J. W. Edwards, of the Edwards & 
Wharton Lumber Co., of Aledo, and J. C. Blood, of J. M. 
Blood & Bros., of Grayville, ITI. Others were L. N. 
Schafer, of Argos, Ind.; N. J. Wolcott, of Wolcott Bros., 
Manchester, Iowa; and F, R. Brumwell, of Huron, S. D. 


Ralph May, of May Bros., Memphis, Tenn.; F. E. Stiles, of 
Stiles Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich., and T. Finley, of the Fin- 
ley Lumber Co., of Holly Springs, Miss., were among the 
out-of-town lumbermen who were early week lumber trade 
visitors. 

Robert N. Archer has been appointed sales agent. for west- 
ern Tennessee, western Kentucky and southern Illinois, with 
temporary headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., for the Smith- 
Carothers. Lumber Co. (Ine.), of that city. He succeeds FE. 
T. Carothers, who has joined the officers’ reserve corps at 
Tort Oglethorpe, Ga. L. Y. Bullock has been appointed sales 
agent for the Smith-Carothers company for central and east- 
ern Kentucky and Indiana, with headquarters in Louisville, 
at 3111 Virginia Avenue. Announcement to the above effect 
is made under date of July 10 by the Smith-Carothers Lum- 
ber Co. (Ine.), by President Keff A. Smith, the appointments 
becoming effective on that date. 

A meeting of box manufacturers was held in Chicago on 
Wednesday to discuss conditions affecting the trade, Those 
present stated that they had a large volume of business on 
hand and expected unprecedented trade this fall. Regarding 
lumber used in the manufacture of boxes they said that dur- 
ing the last thirty days low grade hardwoods had been a 
little bit easier than low grade softwoods used for their pur- 
poses. Present stocks of lumber for box manufacture on 
hand were pronounced as about normal. Among those at- 
tending were J. A. McCullough, secretary and treasurer of 
the Superior Box Co., Superior, Wis. ; James Smith, secretary 
of James Smith & Sons, Clinton, Iowa; H. L. Green, treasurer 
of the Green Bros. Box & Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill.; F. J. 
Levine, treasurer of the St. Croix Box Manufacturing Co., 
South Stillwater, Minn.; E. A. Gooding, president of the 
Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, Wis.; F. South, of the Coffin 
Box & Mill Co., St. Paul, Minn., and T. J. Wilcox, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Linderman Box & Veneer 
Co., of Eau Claire, Wis. ; 

Clarence Boyle jr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), returned this 
week from a month’s trip among hardwood mills of Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. He reports finding that, generally 
speaking, hardwood stocks are low and the car situati6n with 
most of the mills has shown no improvement. The labor sit- 
uation, he said, is somewhat better because much negro labor 
is being released from crop work and is again available at the 
mills, a condition that will continue until cotton picking time. 
Mr. Boyle said that a tremendous acreage of corn and 
potatoes had been planted in the territory he visited but 
rains were badly needed to bring these crops thru to maturity. 


P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, Mich., who represents the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. and the Memphis Hardwood Flooring 
Co. in Michigan and northern Indiana territory and who is 
known to many in the local lumber trade, is at present a 
patient at the Blodgett Memorial Hospital at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Gordon’s eyes have been giving him considerable 
trouble and he went to the hospital to place himself under 
the care of a specialist. Another lumberman who is a hos- 
pital patient just now is C. C. Patterson, of the J. Patterson 
Co., of Marengo, Ill. On Tuesday of this week Mr. Patterson 
underwent an operation for appendicitis at the West Sub- 
urban Hospital, Oak Park, Ill, and on Thursday his condi- 
tion was pronounced very favorable. 

J. T. Phillips, treasurer and general manager of the Dia- 
mond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., and former president 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Charles J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co., of Merrill, Wis., who came to Chicago to attend the 
meeting of the bureau of statistics and educational informa- 
tion of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association, held 
at the Hotel Sherman on Tuesday, remained in Chicago 
Wednesday. Both told of busy scenes at northern mills in 
rushing shipments of hemlock to Rockford, Ill., and Battle 
Creek, Mich., for cantonment purposes, and said that these 
requirements were depleting northern stocks. 

F. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the Williamson- 
Kuny Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, Ill, was in Chicago 
early in the week conferring with S. C. Bennett and F. M. 
Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., which represents 
his concern in this territory. Mr. Kuny was very optimistic 
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over the future of the hardwood market, saying that his 
company was not over eager to sell anything right now, be- 
lieving that future prices will be much better. He said tho 
thai the wise dealer or consumer of lumber is the one who 
does his buying now, because, in his belief, based upon a 
cjose study of present conditions and talks with many other 
lwabermen and traffic officials, the car situation this fall 
wi’! be even more severe than in the troublesome months just 


p d. The outlook now, he said, was for a wonderful crop , 
vied, and the movement of the crops combined with the 
nec! for equipment for enormous Government requirements 
th: from now on will be offered for transportation will re- 


qu an enormous number of cars. Lumbermen with whom 
he ‘id talked were all firm believers in the future strength 
in t.c lumber market. 


JCAL YARDS DIVIDE BIG LUMBER ORDER 


ouncement was made during the week of barracks and 
( » structure improvements at the Government Naval 
Tre otng Station at Great Lakes, IIL, that will cost approsi- 
$1,000,000. The contract was obtained by Jobn Grif- 
it Son Co. and 22,000,000 feet of the lumber required was 
lis (on a proratio basis among the larger lumber yards 
»  iieago. The material furnished was mostly yellow pine, 
alice a large volume of the ceiling requirements consisted 








A SIMPLE METHOD AGAINST TRANSITS 
onsiderable interest is shown in Chicago among whole- 
saiers of Pacifie coast products in the action of the North- 
ern Pacifie Railway in issuing an embargo against all transit 
iioments of lumber. The action was taken by the railroad 
officials as.a means of conserving cars, not wishing to have 
eguipment tied up fer a considerable period of time as transit 
shipments do.: There was a rumor in Chicago this week that 
otver railroads reaching North Pacific coast points would 
issue similar embargo orders, but so far no other railroads 
have taken up the lead set by the Northern Pacific. As long 
as the embargo continues no transit cars will reach the 
Chicago market having as origination points mills located 
ou the Northern Pacific, and consequently the orders are hav- 
ing a noticeable effect upon the trade. 
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SIGNS THAT ARE SIGNS 

If it is literally true that there is a person living who 
never sleeps the individual must be N. H. Parsons, of Rock- 
ford, IL, who is.kKnown even beyond the confines of his own 
State as a “live wire’ lumber retailer. A visitor at the Par- 
sons yard at Rockford this week found Mr. Parsons travel- 
ing at his usual “business getting’ pace, which ordinarily 
is trying to get a trifle more than eighteen p 


PREPARING FOR NATIONAL RETAILERS’ 
MEETING 


A committee of Chicago lumbermen has been appointed to 
look after the arrangements for the first annual convention of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will 
be held in Chicago Sept. 7, at the South Shore Country Club. 
The committee that will make the arrangements from both 
the business and pleasure point of view consists of the fol- 
lowing members: L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
chairman; E. A. Thornton, Thornton-Claney Co.; A. T. 
Stewart, A. T. Stewart Lumber Co.; Wilson Martin, Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co.; and Neil Flanagan, Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co. 

In arranging the program, President IF. J. Robinson and 
Secretary Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, will have the as- 
sistance of Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., E. A. Diebold, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., John Claney and Edward Hines, of 
Chicago, and J. V. O’Brien, of Cleveland, Ohio. 





DISCUSS NORTHERN CONDITIONS 


A meeting of the bureau of statistics and educational in- 
formation of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on Tuesday. Stock and market conditions were thoroly 
discussed and the work of the mills in supplying millions of 
feet of hemlock for the cantonments at Rockford, Ill., and 
Battle Creek, Mich., was reviewed. The members present 
told what was being done at their individual mills to hurry 
shipments along to the cantonment sites, and Secretary 

T. Swan told what success the war emergency committee 
was meeting in seeing that the contractors for the canton- 
ment at Rockford were supplied daily with their lumber 
requirements. While some of the Wisconsin mills are ship- 
ping to Battle Creek, the work of the committee has only 
to do with supplying the Rockford cantonment. 





SHINGLES THAT HAVE GIVEN SERVICE FOR 
MANY YEARS 

Shingles that have seen service for sixty-five years were 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from the 
Alexander Lumber Co., at Aurora, Ill. The shingle samples 
sent were taken from a house near La Fox, Ill., which was 
owned by Stewart Watson, and altho showing considerable 
wear on the exposed surface from rain and weather they 
are still serviceable for a roof. The nails in the shingles 
are the original iron nails used that long ago and show very 
little rust. The shingles are of white pine and the house 
on which they were placed is entirely surrounded by trees. 
Several large elm trees overhang the roof so that the con- 

? 






rough shed with a capacity. of 1,500,000: feet, one shed for 
ripsaw stock with a capacity of 1,250,000 feet and one shed 
for work stock, with a capacity of 1,750,000 feet. The mill 
has a daily capacity of 80,000 feet and the equipment in- 
cludes four standard kilns, 20 by 120 feet. . At the mill 
yard stock of every description and timbers and lath are 
manufactured. Mr. Thompson expects to remain in the 
South until officers of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have full 
grasp of the operation. 





HUGE GOVERNMENT ORDER FOR MOTOR 
TRUCKS 

The letting of the largest motor truck order ever given by 
the United States army, totaling $33,179,026, which was 
announced this week, is of great interest to the lumber trade 
on account of the tremendous volume of lumber that 
will be required to manufacture the trucks. In anticipation 
of the business, inquiries have been out for several days, indi- 
“ating that at least 25,000,000 feet of lumber will be re- 
quired in making the bodies of the trucks. An additional 
large volume of hardwoods will be purchased for the manu- 
facture of wheels. These inquiries were placed in circulation 
by many of the eighty-one manufacturers who bid for the 
business, knowing beforehand what the Government require- 
ments would be. However, orders went to only six of the 
concerns that bid for the Government business. The awards 
were as follows: 

Four Wheel Drive Co., 3,750 three-ton chassis at $3,248 
each, to be delivered at the rate of 175 a month. 

Packard Motor Car Co., 1,500 three-ton chassis at $3,197 
each, delivery 500 a month, starting in October; 300 three 
ton chassis at $2,804 each, delivery 100 in August and 200 
in September. 

Locomobile Co. (Riker truck), 400 three-ton chassis at 
$4,225 each, delivery 125 a month, beginning in October. 

Nash Motors Co. (Jeffery truck), 3,000 one and one-half 
ton chassis at $2,805 each, delivery by July 1, 1918. 

Garford Motor Truck Co., ‘900 one and one-half ton chassis 
at $2,730 each, all delivered by the end of December. 

Pierce-Arrow’ Motor Car Co., S800 one and one-half-ton 
chassis at $3,500 each. 

Thru the terms of the contract 10,650 machines will be 
delivered before July 1, 1918, but the bulk of the huge order 
will be delivered before Dec. 1, this year, if the manufac- 
turers are able to make good their promises to the War 
Department. 





SHIPPERS ARE GIVEN WARNING 
Shippers were. given a warning this week by a member of 
the Railway War Board, who was quoted in one of the 
Chicago newspapers as saying that unless the 





hours’ work out of the 24-hour day. Mr. Par- 
sous himself places most of the blame for 
being required to spend many hours in look- 


PARSONS DELIV LUMBER 





ing after his lumber business to advertising. 


closest coéperation took place between ship- 
pers and the railroads there would be a 





more-serious transportation situation a few 





Many years ago Mr. Parsons became a firm 
believer in advertising, and tho thru put- 
ting his belief into effect he has kept custom- 
ers coming so rapidly that he has little time 
for anything else than looking after their 
needs he persists in advertising. 

The accompanying illustration is a sample 
of Parsons advertising. The sign is a beau- 
tiful one, 8 by 35 feet, and is in colors so 
bright that the most near-sighted person 
could almost see it; yes, a deaf person could 
almost hear it. 

It was the visitor's first time at Rockford 
and Mr, Parsons was not too busy to drive 
the visitor about Rockford in his auto in 
order that the beautiful city might be seen. 
The first Parsons sign was noticed at the 
end of a beautiful street (Mr. Parsons does 
not point to these signs but lets the signs 
make themselves known), which was reached 
after his car had dodged a couple of Parsons trucks making 
quick deliveries of lumber. “flow much did that beautiful 
sign cost ‘you?’ Mr. Parsons was asked. “Seventy-five dol- 
lars,” he said. “That's expensive advertising, isn't it? Not 
muiny retailers of lumber would go at it quite so heavy. 
Surely you have not got more than two or three of those 
signs, have you?” “Eight,” said Mr. Parsons, “and it is 
cheap advertising at that.” 

In the drive about town smaller signs were noticed and 
Mr. Parsons explained that fifteen of the smaller signs, 8 
by 5 feet, were placed in different parts of the city. In 
other words, one can not approach Rockford from any di- 
rection but what he learns from the very attractive sign 
boards that “Parsons Delivers Good Lumber.’ Mr. Parsons 
is 2 believer in advertising not only as the best means of 

uiking customers flock to his yard, but is also a believer in 
the motor truck as a means of delivering the lumber after 
it is purchased. 





\s evidence that Mr. Parsons believes in the motor truck, 
lie has two 4-wheel drive Jeffery quads, four Fords, three 
tiv-d up with a Martin rocking fifth wheel and trailer, and 
2 Jeffery half-ton truck. The Parsons yard is located at 
2 North Madison street. on the east side of Rock River 
acd right in the heart of the city. In the summer, when the 

ding season is at its height, a stock of approximately 
2.'90,000 feet of every kind of building lumber is carried, 

during the winter this stock is allowed to go down to 

‘roximately A million feet. Across the street ‘is a second 

1 that Mr. Parsons uses for all the low grade stock car- 

! 


“he day the visitor was at the Parsons yard five or six 
were on the switch track ready for unloading. Mr. 
vsons is required to pay demurrage almost every day, but 
s he prefers to do this to employing additional help with 
experience in the proper handling of lumber. “The un- 
ding crew that I have has been with me for years,” he 
id, * and I prefer that the men take their time and unload 
d pile the lumber the way it should be piled to hurrying 
order to avoid demurrage.” 
Mr. Parsons is always on the job early in the morning 
id usually is at his office until midnight every night and 
equently later. His industry in that direction is shown 
an incident that took place recently. After working 
intil 2 o'clock in the morning at his office, Mr. Parsons 
started in his machine to drive to Delavan, Wis., where he 
as a summer cottage. “After driving until a little after 
daylight, I felt tired,” he said, “and thought a few minutes’ 
rest would not do me any harm, so I stopped the car and 
curled up in the seat and went asleep. The place where I 
stopped was a short distance from Delavan and what woke 
me up was someone calling, ‘Say, Parsons, we thought you 
never slept. Now we caught you at it,’ Mr. Parsons ex- 
plained that the.man who woke him from his little doze 
was another Rockford business man who was driving from 
Delavan back to Rockford. Altho Mr. Parsons will not 
admit it or discuss it, he was among the most active of the 
Rockford business men in their efforts to convince the Gov- 
ernment that Rockford afforded the best site in the State for 
the cantonment at Camp Grant, now under construction there. 


weeks hence than has ever existed thruout 
the United States, as a result of the embargo 
on exports. Unless shippers follow three 
emergency rules, he predicted, production of 
all kinds would be slowed down all over the 
United States, with the result that every 
branch of industry, labor and the public gen- 
erally will suffer and the production of and 
transportation of war supplies to Europe in 
cur a setback. The member of the war board 








ONE OF SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE SIGNS OF AN ILLINOIS RETAILER ‘3. 


ditions were ideal for fast rotting, as the roof must have 
been damp several days after every rain. The shingles 
afford a striking example of the longevity of a good wooden 
shingle. 


APPOINT REPRESENTATIVE IN SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
affiliated companies are now represented in the Birmingham 
district by Thomas A. Hamilton, who for the last fourteen 
years has been connected with Crane Co., prior to which he 
was superintendent of the East St. Louis plant of the Zel- 
nicker car works. Mr. Hamilton will have charge of both 
buying and selling in the southeastern territory. Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s office will be at 1018 Woodward Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 








HOW GOLF STICKS ARE MADE 

A window display showing the different steps in the manu- 
facture of wooden golf clubs was a feature this week at the 
Chicago sporting goods store of Thomas E. Wilson & Co. 
The display, with a background sign announcing ‘From 
Tree to Tee,” had as a preliminary a second growth hickory 
log, and then the following successions in manufacture were 
shown: No. 1, cut to square; No. 2, turned to dowel; No. 3, 
rough shaft; No. 4, partly finished; No. 5, ready for finish ; 
No. 6, shaft with listing; and No. 7, shaft fully. finished. 
Another exhibit shows the different steps in the making of 
the club head as follows: No. 1, block ready for lathe; 
No. 2, received from lathe; No. 3, nose and neck cut off; 
No. 4, milled for lead and fiber; No. 5, loaded and fibered ; 
No. 6, partly finished head, and No. 7, full finished head. 
At the other end of the display there is a full-sized tee 
box, giving the whole exhibit a realistic tinge. 





CHICAGO INTERESTS DISPOSE OF SOUTHERN 
PROPERTY 


C. F. Thompson, who was treasurer and manager of the 
Mississippi Lumber Co., of Quitman, Miss., up to the time 
of the sale of the company a few days ago to the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., left for the South Tuesday 
to confer with Long-Bell officials on matters relative to the 
recent deal. The sale meant the transfer of 56,000 acres 
of standing timber, 31,000 acres of cutover land, the pine 
mill at Quitman an@ the hardwood mill at Crandall, Miss., 
the logging railroad and all other lumbering equipment be- 
longing to the Mississippi Lumber Co. Part of the pur- 
chase of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. was owned by the 
Jacob Haynes estate. The pine timber purchased will run 
about 80 percent longleaf and 20 percent shortleaf and is 
considered one of the finest pine tracts to be found in the 
South. ‘The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has already taken over 
the operation and its sales agents are now handling lumber 
from the two mills. The Quitman mill equipment consists 
of one large band resaw, one small band resaw, one circu- 
lar resaw, one edger, one ripsaw, three first- class sheds, one 


advised that shippers follow these rules: 
“1. Take immediate steps to get govern- 
mental permits for the shipment of products 
now in transportation or awaiting trans- 
oceanic shipment, and in the future have 
such permits actually in band before such 
shipments are loaded into freight cars 
“2. Load cars to full capacity or up to 10 
percent in excess of the marked capacity. 
Use greater speed in both loading and 
unloading cars.” 








QUIT LUMBER POSITIONS TO SERVE UNCLE 
SAM 


Leo Schoenhofen, of’ the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., has reéntered the military service of the United States 
as a captain of infantry and has been assigned to the new 
Forest County company organized with headquarters at Cran- 
don, Wis. Mr. Schoenhofen was for eight years captain of 
Company A, Second Wisconsin Infantry, Marshfield, but re- 
tired several years ago. 

Leslie Ross, for four years manager of the Central Lumber 
Co. at Wrightstown, Wis., has resigned, effective Aug. 1, to 
enter the second United States officers’ training camp at 
- Fort Root, Ark. He will be succeeded by T. R. Baisch, El 
mington, Ill. Glen Diggles, of the Central company, also has 
resigned his position in order to join his company of the 
Wisconsin National Guard at his former home in Wautoma, 
Wis. 

Charles Greene, for several years assistant manager of 
the Marinette-Menominee Box Co., Marinette, Wis., who re 
cently resigned to. enter the Red Cross service, has arrived in 
France and is associated with a French ambulance corps. 
He is a son of Maj. Howard Greene, Milwaukee, who will go 
to’ the front soon at the head of the Wisconsin Corps of 
Engineers. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 12 to July 18, inclusive, eight vessels brought 
2,340,000 feet of lumber and 6,235 ties to Chicago for dis 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—626,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer J. W. Stephenson, from Thorice, Mich. 
The next largest cargo—-415,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Philetus Sawyer, from Needish, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 12—Schooner Stafford, Mackinac, Mich., 6,235 ties. 

July 13—Steamer I. W. Stephenson, Thorice, Mich., 626,- 
000 feet. 

July 14 Steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200, 
000 feet ; steanier S. M. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 
feet. 

July 15—Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Needish, Mich., 415,000 
feet. 

July amer W. uv. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 210,000 
feet ; schooner Ed. E. Skecle, Thompson, Mich., 210,000 feet. 

July 18—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Sault Ste. Marie., Mich., 
279,000 feet. 





State forests with a total of over 3,600,000 acres have 
been established in thirteen States. Of these New York has 
the largest forests, which comprise 1,826,000 acres; Penn- 
sylvania is second ‘with 1,008,000 acres, and Wisconsin third 
with 400,000 acres ° 
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Send 
for this 
Interesting 


Booklet 


on the New 


Wood 
Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 














IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 











Books for Lumbermen 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost.and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price, $5. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 


By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Americar 
lumber ow Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol. 
ume, postpaid. 


Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 


Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, principal 
cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. ese 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


Bungalowcraft 


A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development, eavy paper cover $1, postpaid. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues enteng § and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements, Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


Science of Organization and Business Development 


~ J R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 


The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capaci of vessels 
and a great deal of other information app om! to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified puble accountant and fac- 
tory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 








We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


Americanfiimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Ukiah—The Ukiah Lumber & Ware- 
house Co. has been succeeded by Frank LaPorte. 

COLORADO. Herford—Richard G. Piper, or the Her- 
ford Lumber Co., has been succeeded by the Werder 
Spencer Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Manchester — The Harry F. Hills 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) has increased its capital from $50,000 
to $200,000. 

ILLINOIS. Broadwell—The Logan Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

Herscher—Henry Gaus & Son have been succeeded by 
W. D. Alexander & Co., who have headquarters here and 
branches at Anchor, Cabery, Chenoa, Colfax and Sibley. 

Thomasboro—The Thomasboro Farmers’ Grain, Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. has increased its capital from $10,100 to 
$40,400. 

Washburn—The R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Fitschen Co. 

IOWA. Beaconsfield—W. V. Doty has been succeeded 
by the Dalbey Co. 

Bloomfield—The Alley Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Drakesville—The Alley Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Bennett Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Garner—The C. G. Bracher Lumber Co. has_sold out 
to the Iowa Builders’ Supply Co., of which A. L. Alcorn 
is secretary and treasurer. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Lake Arthur—The Bomer- 
Ferguson Co. is not liquidating, as recently incorrectly 
listed by a reporting agency. The company is enjoying 
a splendid business and not contemplating any changes 
in the near future. 

Oak Grove—J. W. Trieschmann, of Paragould, Ark., 
has bought the lumber business of Baxter & Son and will 
operate it as the Oak Grove Lumber Co. Baxter & 
Son have entered the lumber business at Delhi, La. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Walter H. Oades (Estate) has 
been succeeded by the Imperial Shipbuilding Co. 

Hillsdale—The Hillsdale Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
acquired by R. C. Corlett, of Addison, and it is now known 
as the Hillsdale Fuel & Lumber Co. ; 

Lansing—The Capital City Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital to $50,000. 

Saginaw—Harry E. Oppenheimer, George Strable and 
S. A. Savage have taken over the defunct Brueck Sec- 
tional Book Case Co., and will continue the business 
under the name Saginaw Sectional Book Case Co. The 
present owners have settled with the stockholders of the 
old concern and recapitalized at $25,000, this being the 
value of the holdings of the Brueck company. 

MINNESOTA. Herman—The Herman Market Co. has 
sold out to the H. W. Ross Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis. The latter company has added the 
acquired stock to its own at this place. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—L. S. Quinn has sold his mill 
and timber holdings near Carto, to the Trexler Lumber 
Co., a Pennsylvania corporation, which plans removal of 
the plant to Perdue, a station on the Fernwood & Gulf 
Railroad. Mr. Quinn will continue as superintendent of 
the plant under its new owners. 

MONTANA. Vananda—The Yellowstone Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 

NEBRASKA. Adams—M. J. Mitton has sold his yard 
to the Aspegren & Strand Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Lincoln. ‘ 

Danbury-Marion—E. G. Caine & Co. have sold their 
yards here to the Valley Lumber Co. 

DeWitt—The DeWitt Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the H. M. Hays Lumber Co. 

DeWitt—Jules A. Sire has been succeeded by the Corn- 
belt Lumber Co., of Lincoln. ; 

Fullerton—E. M. La Grange has been succeeded by 
G. S. Leininger. 

NEW JERSEY. Netcong—The Drake-Bostedo Co. has 
been succeeded by D. S. Drake. 

NEW YORK. Elmira—J. N. Wood & Co. (Inc.) have 
increased their capital to $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Voltaire—The Voltaire Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Rogers Lumber Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Pioneer—E. V. Ennis has sold out to the Pio- 
neer Lumber & Coal Co. 

Willshire—Ditzler & Woods have been succeeded by 
Dull & Woods. 

OKLAHOMA. Covington—The Athey Lumber & Grain 
Co. should read the Athey-Thomas Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Blooming Grove—The Blooming Grove Lum- 
ber Co. and the Farmers’ Lumber Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by William Cameron & Co., with headquarters at 
Waco. 

Clarksville—The Barry Lumber & Tie Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Allen & Bro. 

Eddy—The Eddy Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
William Cameron & Co. 

Grapevine—C. C. Estill has been succeeded by William 
Cameron & Co., with headquarters at Waco. 

Houston—The T. J. Williams House Manufacturing Co. 
has been acquired by E. L. Grain & Co. he plant will 
be enlarged under the new ownership and a large export 
business will be engaged in. 

WASHINGTON. Dayton—The City Lumber & Coal 
Yards (Inc.) have been succeeded by the Van Petten 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Ontario, Ore. 

Everett—The Everett Mutual Mill Co. has bought the 
interest of T. H. Lloyd, as trustee in bankruptcy of the 
Snohomish Lumber Co. in the shingle mill and site here, 
paying $4,000 for the trustee’s interest. The suit of the 
trustee against the mill company has been dismissed. 

Finley—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is reported 
out of business here. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Fayette—The Hyde Park Lumber 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has bought mill and timber prop- 
erty near Bozemore Station and will continue to operate 
as Bozemore Lumber Co. J. A. Bosler, of Cincinnati, will 
be general manager, with main offices in Fayette. 


WISCONSIN. Janesville—The Wisconsin Carriage Co. 
has changed its firm name to the Janesville Products Co. 
and increased its capital from $100,000 to $130,000, besides 
augmenting its list of production. 

Monroe—The Monroe Woodworking Co., established a 
year ago in the former plant of the Invincible Metal Fur- 
niture Co., has consolidated with the Wausau Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., Wausau. The machinery and equipment has 
been shipped to Wausau. Arthur W. Wenger, of Monroe, 
has béen elected vice president and manager of the new 
company. 

Neillsville—The Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Co. has 
been succeeded by the O. & N. Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Menomonie. 

Red Granite—The Fuller-Goodman Co., of which F. A. 
Fuller is president, of Oshkosh, has bought the yard and 
all real estate and timber holdings of the Yahr-Koeser 
Lumber Co. The Fuller-Goodman Co. operates yards at 
Maplewood, Casco, Greenleaf, Forestville, Red Granite 
and Sawyer. A. R. Chipman, remains as manager of the 
local yards. 

West Bend—The West Bend Lumber Co. has bought the 
sewer pipe and tile business of Erler & Weiss here. 


Y 





INCORPORATIONS 


_ ALABAMA. Clanton—Clanton Planing Mill Co., author- 
ized capital $3,600; J. H. Roberts, J. P. Van Derveer, jr., 
and B. E. Jones. 

Florala—Florala Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; 


W. D. Johnston, president; J. T. Hughes, vice president, ' 


and J. R. Sanderson. 

Montgomery—Montgomery Toy Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Four States Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000; Leo Krouse, J. M. Badt and Fred 
Hoffman. ‘ 

CALIFORNIA. Dos Rios—Dos Rios Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. .- 

Sacramento—Dominion Mills Co., authorized capital 
$200,000; W. L. Comyn, B. F. Mackall and Herbert Fleish- 
hacker. The lease of the Port Blakeley Mill Co. will be in 
the name of the Dominion Mills Co., which will start up 
the plant at Port Blakeley Aug. 1, after it has been over- 
hauled and a full crew of millmen have been secured. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Florida Mill Lumber Co., au 
thorized capital $50,000. 

IOWA. Clinton—Eastman Gardiner Hardwood Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Ready—Jones Hickory Co., authorized 
capital $2,500. 

MAINE. Freeport—Freeport Shipbuilding Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; Herman C., William G., Julius S., Al- 
wi he Frank E, and Thatcher H. Soule and Herbert P. 

ank. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Michigan Sash & Door Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—May Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
in business here, has incorporated with an authorized 
capital $10,000; Cecil B. Ruskay and Mary E. Nolan. 

NORTH _CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Saulston Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; H. J. Norris, H. B. Pope 
and A. Gardner. 

Shelby—Catharine Mill Co., authorized capital $200,000: 
C. C. Blanton, J. P, Jones, J. C. Boling, C. C. Cobb, J. R. 
Dover, E. R. Hamrick, J. O. Williams and J. R. Dover, ar: 

NORTH DAKOTA. Gwinner—Gwinner Coiperative 
Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


OHIO. Cleveland—M. Borko Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; M. Borko, Arthur E. Borko, B. 
H. Isaacs, F. M. Wolcott and P. Kuederle. 

OKLAHOMA. Pond Creek—F. J. Gentry Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $100,000; F. J. Gentry, S. P. : 
and J. M. Gentry. ’ ‘ani idee — 


OREGON. Glenada—H. & H. Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $5,000. 

2 nal & Kinder Lumber Co., authorized capital 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Blackville—Aiken Timber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; A. N. Hinestien, president; L. M. 
Silverthorne, vice president, and F. H. Silverthorne. 

TEXAS. Paducah—R. D. Jones Lumber Co., in busi- 
00000 has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
ou, . 


wee Ogden—Ore-Amer Lumber Co. has _ incorpo- 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Holstrom Shipbuildi Co. 
——e be ame pec P. C. Shanstrom. ea é 
eattle—Natural Fireproof Lumb 30.54 i api- 
tal $100,000, p umber Co., authorized capi 
Seattle—West Shore Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$3,000; H. H. Bittner and T. W. Tresidder. . 
Tacoma—Ship Lumber Co. has incorporated; Paul H. 
Johns, president; Karl B. Kellogg, J..E. Sampson. The 
company will build a plant with a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet of lumber on the tideflats in the Hylebos waterway 
district. 
WISCONSIN. Hartland—Hartland Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has incorporated; L. A. Olwell, B. V. Hardy and A. D. 
re 
Milwaukee—Halsted Hughes Lumber . 
capital $10,000, & Co., authorized 
Milwaukee—Omaha Land & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Otto H. Schomberg, Richard Schomberg 
and Frank Anders. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Kitchener — Ontario Woodworking Co. 

(Ltd.) (to manufacture articles made of wood and carry 
on the business of sawmilling, woodworking, lumbering 
etc.), authorized capital $50,000; David B. Betzner, E. B. 
Betzner and Owen Hamilton. 
_ Toronto—W. C, T. Boyd Co. (Ltd.) (to conduct business 
in British Columbia and elsewhere in Canada as dealers 
in pperersteoe noel capital $180 v00 of lumber and shipbuild- 
ers); authorized capita : ; William T. C. Boyd, Eric 
M. Boyd and C. E. H. Clement. P 

Toronto—Hall Bros. (Ltd.) (to manufacture timber and 
lumber), authorized capital $20,000; Samuel E. Hall and 
James M. Hall. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—R. V. Ellege recently b 
the wholesale yellow pine business. 7 pee 


ARIZONA. Chloride—The Chloride Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 


CALIFORNIA. Hayward—The Reliable Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. is opening a yard. 

FLORIDA. Green Cove Springs—The Florida Mill Lum- 
ber Co. has been_ organized. 

Miami—A. K. Smith & Co., recently began the lumber 
brokerage business, 

ILLINOIS. Beardstown—The Sangamon Hardwood 
Lumber Co. recently began the sawmilling business. 

Cropsey—Pratt & Blair are opening a yard. 

— Packard—F, E. Woods is opening a lumber 
yard. 

KANSAS. Cedar Bluffs—The Cedar Bluffs Coiperative 
Equity Exchange recently began the lumber business. 

Junction City—The Army City Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the retail lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Michell & Kirby recently 
— the commission business, handling yellow pine lum- 

er. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The William Bonifas Co. has 
opened an office in the First National Bank Building and 
Mr. Bonifas will move to this city to have full charge of 
thesé lumbering operations, in addition to the large opera- 
—— he has been conducting for several years at Waters- 
meet. : 

Grand Rapids—Charles G. Willett, representing the Chi- 
cago & Riverdale Lumber Co., of Chicago, has opened 
offices in the Grand Rapids Saving Bank Building. He 
also maintains an office at Flint and works out of both 
places, spending a few days in each city each week. 

» Rogers—C, A. Vogelheim recently began the lumbering 
usiness, 


~ ial Akely—Larson & Olson are opening a 
yar 


Fergus Falls—Peter Sandbeck will erect new buildings 
and open a new yard. Mr. Sandbeck formerly was in a 
similar business but closed that out. 


MISSISSIPPI. Rhodes—The R. B. Spafford Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 
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NEBRASKA. Adams—The Central Granaries Co. is 
opening a yard. . 
“yiardy—The Cornbelt Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness here, with purchasing department at Lincoln. 

TEXAS. Denton—James B. Farris recently began the 
retail lumbering business. 

\VASHINGTON. Seattle—The West Shore Lumber Co. 
hes been organized. 

VEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—Ralph H. Ely recently 

-an the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

NYOMING. Clearmont—The Pioneer Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, with headquarters at 


Sherid . 
Sierical: BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Leslie Rankin recently began 
the lumber brokerage business. 

ONTARIO. Pembroke—W. L. Hunter, J. C. Hunter 
ind W. B. Wilson have formed a lumber company and 
hove bought fifty miles of timber limits from the Bryson & 

mpbell Lumber Co. For the present the new organiza- 
{ will devote itself principally to the pulpwood business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


\RKANSAS. Perry—The Clevenger Lumber Co., of 
(jenwood, has bought stumpage along the Ouachita River 
.od will build a sawmill. 

Pine Bluff—The Saline River Hardwood Co. will enlarge 

plant, increasing the daily capacity to 65,000 feet of 

x flooring. 

FLORIDA. Ortega—The M. V. Gress Manufacturing Co. 
will rebuild planing mill reported burned at a loss of 
$100,000. 

Tampa—The Williams Shipbuilding Corporation, R. M. 
Williams, of New York, president, will establish a plant, 
in connection with shipyards, to manufacture portable 
houses. hese houses are mainly for shipment to France 
for rebuilding area devastated by war. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—J. E. Miller & Sons will erect 
buildings for carriage repair and blacksmith shops, to 
cost $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Carthage—E. W. Layton and W. R. 
Goyne will build a stave mill. 

Yazoo City—Arthur Morris, of Fostoria, Ohio, will estab- 
lish a cooperage plant. 


OHIO. West Toledo—The Standard Lumber Co. will - 


erect a plant. The company will increase its capital to 
$500,000 shortly. F. E. Shaffmaster is president of the 
company and S. S. Walls, vice president. The company 
will continue the operation of branch mill and retail 
yard at Fostoria. 

TENNESSEE. Gallatin—C. E. Northrup & Son will 
rebuild planing mill burned at a loss of $12,000. 

Memphis—The Columbia Package Co. will rebuild plant 
here for the manufacture of woodenware, tubs and candy 
pails. The loss by fire to the plant recently was $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Norfolk Veneer Co. will re- 
build plant burned. It will install five veneer-cutting 
lathes, gluing department for 3-ply veneer and equipment 
to furnish single-ply veneer and manufacture interlocking 
shooks. Machinery for manufacturing quarts, baskets and 
barrels will be installed. The daily capacity of the mill 
will be 25,000 feet of logs. 


CASUALTIES 


MICHIGAN. Leota—Fire originating in the dry kiln 
of F. B. Dunham’s plant, destroyed the stave mill last 
week; loss $12,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The mill room and office of 
the Compton Planing Mill Co., 3313 South Compton Av- 
enue, burned July 14; loss $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Tacoma Fir Door Co. 
suffered a fire loss July 17 estimated at $150,000, which is 
covered by $102,500 insurance. 


WISCONSIN. Bass Lake—The Langlade Lumber Co.’s 
roundhouse, machine shop and blacksmith shop here 
were almost totally destroyed by fire last week. A small 
logging locomotive was wrecked. The buildings destroyed 


' will be replaced at once. 


Sparta—Last week the plant of the Sparta Sash & 
Door Co. was struck by lightning, which caused a loss of 
$7,500. The loss is partly covered by insurance. The 
building was gutted and will have to be rebuilt and re- 
equipped. Work will begin as soon as the insurance ad- 
justers have completed their work. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Brooks—The Building of the Crown Lum- 
ber Co. was demolished July 9 by a violent cyclone. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Salmo — The plant and: office 
building of the Kootenay Shingle Co. (Ltd.) were destroyed 
in a forest fire recently. 

Taghum—Forest fires destroyed the mill and camp of 
A. G. Lambert & Co. here, which is a short distance west 
of Nelson. The loss is estimated at $20,000. 

North Vancouver — Dickerman, Campbell & Barton’s 
mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss $6,500. 

Vancouver—Two dry kilns, containing 200,000 feet clear 
cedar, owned by the British Columbia Fir & Cedar Lum- 
ber Co. burned July 11; loss $20,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, July 16.—The plant and property of the 
Thomas Drake Lumber Co. was sold at receiver’s sale at the 
courthouse for $10,600 to Attorney C. T. Marshall, who 
stated he bought it for himself. The guaranteed value of the 
property, according to announcement of Receiver C. M. Lud- 
man, is $23,250. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 16.—Hitt Lumber & Box Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


MARION, IND., July 17.—Marion Bench & Cabinet Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Utley-Holloway Co., of Chicago, has bought the 
timber on 13,000 acres of land near Clayton, La.,. for 
$100,000. The company will erect an 8-foot band mill at 
Clayton. The timber is located between the Louisiana 
& Arkansas and Iron Mountain Railroads. 


Charlie Murphy and George C. Griffith, both of St. Louis, 
Mo., have bought from the Richland Timber Co., 4,000 
acres of virgin hardwood timberland in Morehouse and 
Richland Parishes, La., the consideration being $80,000. 
John S. Blake & Bro. Realty Co., of St. Louis represented 
all parties to the transaction. The timber, which consists 
of oak, cypress and red gum, is convenient to the Queen 
& Crescent and Iron Mountain Railroads. 





W. W. Beatty, of Gulfport, S. M. Jones and Judge Stone 
Deavours, of Laurel, Miss., have bought a timber tract 
on the Northeastern Railroad, south of Laurel, upon 
which it is proposed to erect a mill to be ready for opera- 
tion in ninety days. The stumpage on the tract is esti- 
— according to the Gulfport dispatch, at 25,000,000 
eet. 





The Kimberly-Clark Co., Neenah, Wis., operating a 
chain of paper mills along the Fox River in Wisconsin 
and at Quinnesec, on the Menominee River in Michigan, 
has bought 7,700 acres of timber near McMillan, Mich., 
which formerly was owned by the National Pole Co. and 
W. S. King. The sale was made thru the William Bonifas 
Lumber Co., 206 First National Bank Building, Escanaba, 
Mich. The latter company will have charge of these 
lumbering operations on the Duluth, South Shore & At- 
Iantic Railway, in addition to the large operations which 
it has been conducting for several years at Watersmeet. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


The lumber business in Chicago is quiet. However, 
this is the season for a lull and dealers feel undisturbed 
by the present situation. The feeling is general that 
conditions will gradually improve and that demand this 
fall will be heavier than ever. The lull has had no effect 
upon prices and strong quotations still rule on almost 
every item of every kind of wood sold here. One bene- 
ficial effect of the temporary quiet is to give shippers 
opportunity to clean up on old orders, as cars have been 
much more plentiful in most producing centers of late. 
Much of the belief that trade will be heavy this fall is 
traceable to crop reports, indicating heavy yields, and 
‘hat as a consequence business conditions always regu- 
lated by erops will remain active. Local yard demand 
remains light on account of slack building conditions, 
hut faetories continue to take more than a normal supply 
cf lumber. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 14 














Lumber Shingles 
N17 PUR eee ee Ae 89,151,000 22,886,000 
Jt Sap arate, ABA secs eho Ni curry SAU 49,947,000 9,062,000 
SONSOONDE © 6.5 Waie-5e50155 5 Geo 0c8s 39,204,000 13,824,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 14 
Lumber Shingles 
SDA ars lela Ie: gye uk yaak cra teores anata ee 1,858,707,000 363,476,000 
AUB oe 4 ecole ne Ja estas sere ine Saisie 1,550,814,000 348,082,000 
ROGIOAER. 65 6h cess 25 3600s 307,893,000 15,394,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 14 
Lumber Shingles 
LOU ictus base aie siee pee aee . 45,418,000 20,305,000 
LONG vivatc ats ons ais inehiiee sales 30,012,000 6,354,000 
WORM oc ann 6 dg Rights eo were 15,406,000 13,951,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 14 
Lumber Shingles 
sh Lr ae ene at ag © esusor ese eee. 807,444,000 253,458,000 
MORO! cso eae Sere ay sigsaieee 779,483,000 219,295,000 
Increase ...... Wr edidts ats dracace 27,961,000 34,163,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 17 were: 


Class No. Value. 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 33. $ 90,850 

5,000 and under 10,000........---- 8 50,200 
10,000 and under 25,000.........++- 6 86,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.........--- 7 236,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 1 50,000 
Board of Education, 3-story addition to 

school building erererrererrrrrerrrrrr re 1 650,000 








Stewart Hodges, 2-story factory........ 1 150,000 
Rev. Ge WUEMA, CHULCR. 6.0 ou ccc cos vee 1 120,000 

POE arte ctdia'9-a er eri wrt reise eee wore ace 58 $ 1,433,050 
Average valuation for week............. wan 24,708 
“LOUGIS: DECVIOUS WOE. 0... vc cc ces ccc css 55 941,450 
Average valuation previous week........ ‘ced 17,117 
Totals corresponding week 1916......... 175 1,884,950 
Totais Jan. 1 to duly 17, POET... ccs. 2,734 48,221,495 
Totals corresponding period 1916........5,227 69,027,250 
Totals corresponding period 1915........ 3,756 43,972,822 
Totals corresponding period 1914........ 4,707 71,333,460 
Totals corresponding period 1913........ 5,939 53,176,375 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ 4,805 47,746,010 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 5,26 53,404,410 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 6,294 48,971,050 
Totals corresponding period 1909........ 5,624 54,420,005 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 18.—Conditions have not changed much 
with northern pine during the last few days, there still 
being a fairly active demand for almost every item of 
stock. The industrial demand is a feature of the trade. 
Prices remain high. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 16.—Prices on northern pine 
are not advancing at this time, owing to the feeling that 
it is best to keep them steady while Government purchases 
are pending, but the situation is strong and manufacturers 
feel that their product will be worth considerably more 
money by winter. A shortage seems inevitable. Tho city 
building demand is comparatively light, factory trade is 
coming strong and is taking all grades of pine. Rains in 
areas that had been dry have put the crop situation in 
this territory on a splendid basis. Retail yards are buying 
slowly, owing to the fact that they have moderate stocks 
and that farmers are too busy now to buy or use much 
lumber. 





New York, July 17—Demand is fairly active and prices 
satisfactory. Yards are beginning to show less interest 
for the reason that the building situation has been so hard 
hit that it is evident that new contracts will be very slow 
in closing. Considerable work is under way and factories 
are ordering freely but yards have already anticipated 
most of this business by purchases from wholesalers and 
prefer to await developments for a couple of weeks before 
placing new contracts. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—Reports differ considerably as 
to the volume of business in white pine. Some yards find 
that trade has dropped off quite a little during the last 
two weeks, while others still have a large amount of busi- 
ness on hand. The fact of shortage of stock is generally 
admitted and because of this condition the market holds 
strong. Some report the middle grades as doing better 
than a short time ago and stock moving freely pretty much 
thruout the list, 
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White Pine 








We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN — 











Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


ou will have a source of su 
CAR SERVICE "eriysocs ty We 
All Grades and Thickness of 
- Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 























Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood =»¢ Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 








BIRCH for QUICK SALE 








60 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 

50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. eee 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. bd 














Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 17.—A steady influx of 
orders are reperted by wholesalers and dealers are most 
optimistic over the continuation of the prevailing activ- 


ities. All common and low grade stock and pattern lumber 
are in excessive demand, notwithstanding heavy receipts 
by both lake and rail. Inquiries for better stock are.on 
the increase and a strengthening in the demand for these 
items is reported. A large quantity of the better grades 
being sold is for shipbuilding purposes. No material 
change in quotations have occurred during the last few 
weeks and the prevailing prices are considered the most 
steady that have prevailed this season. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17.—Everything in the nature of 
white pine is handled cautiously by the Pittsburgh trade 
because it is harder each week to obtain stocks and there 
is a recognized certainty now that new stocks are not 
going to be large. Reports here are that not more than 
60 percent of normal production will be reached for the 
season owing to the extreme shortage of labor. Idaho pine 
reports are somewhat similar. Prices are, of course, ex- 
ceedingly firm and high. 


PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber. 
| WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—Altho reports from the mills 
state that northern pine is to be had in ample quantities 
dealers here find that it is next to impossible to get cars 
for their shipments. The situation seems to be getting 
worse, from Such reports as are gathered from the North- 
west. The same trouble is experienced getting tonnage 
on the lakes except with firms owning their own boats. 
Under these circumstances continually rising prices are 
looked for. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—Some of the most important 
eastern spruce mills are still busy with Government or- 
ders. Demand from private buyers has shown more pep 
this week. Stocks are not being giyen any opportunity 
to accumulate at the mills, and there is no difficulty in 
maintaining the base quotation on frames firmly at $36. 
Seantling, however, is occasionally offered at a slight 
concession, and some of the Canadian mills appear to 
be quite hungry for American orders, offering 2x8, for in- 
stance, at $31. The present range of quotations on ran- 
dom is as follows: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $28 to $29; 
2x8, $31 to $32; 2x10, $33 to $34; 2x12, $34 to $35. The board 
market holds very firm. The scarcity and high cost of 
southern roofers is a real asset to eastern manufacturers, 
who have so little trouble in disposing of all they have 
to offer that the tendency of prices f&-consistently up- 
ward. The lowest price now taken: for good random 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
planed one side, is $30. Desirable matched boards, stock 
lengths, are hard to find at less than $36. Taking the 
eastern spruce market as a whole, it looks .as if the 
general trend of prices would be upward for the rest of 
the season. 





New York, July 17—Demand is fair, but the higher 
prices are maintained largely because of very heavy Gov- 
ernment and export orders: Supplies in the East are 
broken and continued high waters has caused much un- 
certainty as to the prospect of holding booms in place. 
Mills are fighting a labor scarcity and other increased 
costs will unquestionably result in a strict maintenance 
to present higher priced levels. Building is backward all 
thru this section but orders coming from other sources are 
sufficient to enable the wholesaler with any quantity of 
stock and with proper shipping facilities to reap a good 
profit. 





Baltimore, Md., July 16.—The foreign movement of 
spruce keeps up and quotations now prevailing are un- 
precedented. The lower grades command attention in the 
domestic market, pulp requirements having drawn upon 
the northern supply to an extent that leaves the market 
open to producers in other sections. With the United 
States embarking upon a big airplane program the future 
for spruce looks very promising. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17.—Trade has steadily dwindled 
since the market has become so thoroly sold up and prices 
have been mounting so high. The disposition to use 
spruce as a substitute for white pine ceased long ago. 
With the exceptions of scattering inquiries and small lots 
usually, the spruce trade is unusually uninteresting and 
limited. The only exception to this is that lath sell quite 
brickly and are popular. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 18.—A thoroly active market continues 
for white cedar products. There is an increasing in- 
quiry froin country yards for posts and the business placed 
asks prompt shipments. There is also a good trade with 
poles. White’ cedar shingle prices have receded some in 
the last few days. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 16.—Producers are in a serious 
situation owing to the car shortage, which does not im- 
prove in the least, and the prospects for getting cars to 
fill a good share of their present orders are remote. Mean- 
while they are maintaining crews at the yards at heavy 
expense, to be able to load cars when they do come. 
Orders are coming in fairly well and evidently business 
will be limited by shipping conditions rather than by de- 
mand, Post business is the leader, and poles continue 


quiet. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 18.—Tho the hardwood trade with both 
northern and southern stocks is undergoing a seasonable 
lull, the lighter demand apparently has no effect upon 
prices. The general feeling is that the hardwood market 
will gradua’y move back to a very active basis and that 
with the fall months will come a heavier trade than has 
ever been known before. The furniture sales being held 
in Chicago and Grand Rapids indicate there is going to 
be fine furniture trade this fall, and that the furniture 
manufacturers will shortly have to get back strongly in 
the market again in order to cover their requirements. 
The feature of the market just now is the demand for 
hardwoods going into the manufacture of wagons, farm- 
ing imp!ements, automobiles and motor trucks. Many 
mill points still report difficulty in obtaining cars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 16.—T win city factory demand 
is strong and is being supplied in better shape, dealers 
reporting that lately they have been getting their ship- 
ments more satisfactorily. Buyers who have been crying 
loudly for deliveries have been taken care of to a large 
extent, and the decks have been cleared for new business. 
Northern mill stocks have been cut into heavily and evi- 
dently will be short this winter. Southern shipments are 
coming better, and the demand for southern stock is on 
the increase, especially for gum and oak. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—Demand holds up strong. 
Automobile and vehicle stock continues to be much 
sought after and with the supply very limited prices are 
stiffening right along and many mills are unable to fur- 
nish it at all. The car supply in the hardwood district 
has not shown much improvement and this is having a 
further tendency to stiffen the market. The continuation 
of the local box strike has cut down the demand here for 
low grade gum, but the mills are having enough business 
from other sections so that they have not found it neces- 
sary to make any concessions in prices to move all ‘their 
available stock. Demand for oak flooring and finish has not 
shown improvement in this section, but there has been 
no report of any lower prices being made by the mills, as 
they are not looking for business anyhow. The factory 
and Government demand is giving them all they want to 





. 
take care of. The retailers report prospects good for an 
early improvement in the hardwood demand especially at 
the country yards, where business now is slow, pending 
the crop outcome. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 17.—A very good demand is reportod 
for hardwoods of all grades, but the scarcity of labor is 
seriously interfering with the output. Some mills report 
that the car shortage is beginning to be felt, and buy. rs 
are being urged to get into the market while cars are to 
be had. Demand for oak is expected to pick up with ‘ie 
return to thier plants of the furniture manufacturers, W \:0 
now are at their selling markets. Sales are being mz je 
on this basis; 4/4 first and second plain white oak, $57.°); 
4/4 select plain white oak, $45.50; 4/4 No. 1 common pl: n 
white oak, $36.50; 4/4 No. 2 common plain white o 
$26.50. 


Memphis, Tenn., July 17.—Demand continues active ! iit 
deliveries are not being made with quite as much rapid y 
as formerly, because the car shortage is more pronoun: 4 
right now than it has been for some time. Buyers, ho \- 
ever, are getting their orders placed wherever they © -¢ 
able to find the class of lumber they want and there is io 
decrease in the demand. Prices are exceptionally w ll 
maintained. Offerings of dry lumber are far from heavy, 
and with production being decreased compared wiih 
normal on account of the shortage of flat cars for ha '- 
ling logs, indications are that the market will be rath. 
bare for some time. The position of gum continues 1.- 
markably strong in all grades, while ash is coming pron i- 
nently to the front because of the placing of sizable orders 
for this lumber for use in the manufacture of airpla ie 
parts, including the framework of these machines. Low 
grade cottonwood and gum are passing freely into box 
manufacture at full quotations, while the higher grades of 
cottonwood are in good request. Cypress is characterizcd 
by unusual demand and very firm prices. Hickory is 
wanted in a big way and the whole hardwood market prv- 
sents a very satisfactory front so far as both demand aid 
prices are concerned. 





Louisville, Ky., July 18.—All hardwood stock is moving 
freely, with the markets strong and showing a general 
tendency toward higher prices. All thick stocks are in 
demand for Government work, auto and wagon manufac- 
turing, while the furniture outlook is much better than 
it has been. Furniture manufacturers are going strong 
to gum and walnut this season, and poplar sells as fast us 
it can be cut and shipped. Oak moves freely for wagon 
and building purposes. Such woods as elm, ash and 
hickory are hard to obtain, and hickory is almost off the 
market. Beech continues in good demand, with prices 
advancing. While prices are strong on quartered. oak, 
this has been largely due to the fact that supplies are 
light, manufacturers having ‘stayed off’’ of quartered 
oak to a considerable extent this season. Due to the 
slump in building, the flooring manufacturers have not 
been quite so busy as usual, and have not been buying 
oak in any great quantities. There is a good demand for 
pine, cypress and cottonwood. High class hardwoods, 
such as maple, mahogany and walnut, are active, walnut 
being especially good at the present time, not only in 
dimension stock, but in veneers. The veneer manufactur- 
ers are generally busy and are only handicapped by short- 
age of labor. 

New Orleans, La., July 16.—Demand seems to be im- 
proving, notably with respect to the furniture grades and 
implement stock. Oak, gum and ash seem to be the lead- 
ers. Box stuff meets continued brisk call with ready 
takers for all offerings. The stave market also is rated 
active, with foreign as well as domestic demand good in 
spite of prevailing high ocean rates. Stave stock is being 
shipped abroad in some instances, it is said, as dunnage 
Hardwood quotations are well held. Shipments are still 
restricted by inadequtae car supply. 





Bosten, Mass., July 18.—The call continues fairly ac- 
tive, while the number of sellers who can deliver prompt) 


from well assorted stocks appears to grow less from 
week to week. Manufacturing consumers are the mosi 
important buyers and usually their need is so urgent 


that wholesalers have no difficulty in obtaining very stifi 
prices for anything at all attractive. The trend of quo- 
tations is uniformly upward and what might have looked 
like a “hold-up’’ a month ago, today is likely to look 
pretty reasonable and cheap to the same buyer. Maple 
and birch are receiving much attention, and the offer- 
ings, especially of thick lumber, are light. A _ sale ot 
5x5 maple squares has just been made at $100 and at 
the same time $85 was paid for 3-inch maple of the best 
grade. Today some of the leading wholesale firms are 
quoting 4 or 5 percent more for the same sort of lumber 
The same people are quoting $75 for the best heart birch 
in 4/4 and $65 for sap birch. People who were offering 
4/4 quartered oak, 1s and 2s, at $90 are now insisting on 
$92 and some quote $95. The present market range on 
the hardwoods in most demand, 4/4, firsts and seconds, 
follows: Ash, $63 to $65; basswood, $56 to $58; maple, 
$55 to $57; plain oak, $68 to $70; quartered oak, $92 to $95; 
red birch, $70 to $75; sap birch, $60 to $65. 


Baltimore, Md., July 16.—Demand continues active, and 
except for difficulty of making shipments business would 
be of impressive volume. The high grade stocks are in 
somewhat limited demand, while ordinary grades are 
freely called for at attractive figures. Some low grade 
hardwoods are also bringing extraordinary prices, while 
calls for oak fcr airplane use have resulted in sales at 
almost unbelievable figures. The prevailing state of 
affairs is decidedly favorable for the hardwood men, tho 
the outlook must be regarded as uncertain. 


New York, July 17—The market is strong with few price 
concessions offered. Some stocks at mill points are scarce, 
especially certain southern hardwoods which are badly 
needed, and the continued scarcity in supply is giving 
some concern. Deniand is well distributed, with plain 
and quartered oak being easily disposed of at higher quo- 
tations. Furniture factories are not the active buyers 
they were a month ago but cabinet factories and repair 
shops are buying liberally, with a good demand from 
small wheel sheps and wagon builders who seem to have 
all the business they can take care of. Prices are very 
firm and if the transit situation were more certain, whole- 
salers could handle all the business they could comfortably 
take care of at a good profit. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—The hardwood market is not 
showing any great amount of activity just now, a mid- 
summer lull being reported at some of the yards. In- 
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“ries are largely for stock wanted in a hurry and some 
‘ories seem to be quite busy, chiefly in connection with 
a> orders. The furniture trade and general building are 
+ taking large hardwood supplies. Prices are firm thru 
list and much difficulty is experienced in getting lum- 
from the mills, 


cincinnati, July 17—Demand for all kinds of hardwood 
far in excess of the supplies in the hands of either 
lesale or retail distributers. As a result the prices 
ill grades are maintained firmly and there are no indi- 
‘ions that they will take any lower levels, at least not 
1 there is a different adjustment of supply to demand. 
quiet in the building trade and the furniture industry 
rely denotes a temporary condition, for there are many 
positions before architects and contractors and well- 
1-4 order books at the furniture factories that will re- 
ire large quantities of lumber as soon as activities are 
umed. There is especially strong demand for oak, ash, 
nut, gum, hickory, elm, poplar and chestnut, and a 
tinued preponderance of orders for thick stocks. The 
ply of cars is more adequate and because of the re- 
cements for heavier loadings a much larger amount of 
iber is being moved with less motive power, propor- 
ii nately, than was the case a month ago. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 18.—Trade continues firm. Buying 
factories is the best feature at this time. Concerns 
waking furniture and implements are in the market and 
ihe same is true of box factories. Retailers are not buy- 
» as actively as formerly, but that is explained because 
fairly large stocks in dealers’ hands. Building opera- 
tions show more activity. The railroad situation is better 
end shipments are coming out more promptly. Quartered 
oak sells well and prices at the Ohio River are: Ones and 
twos, $88; No. 1, common, $58. Plain oak is in good de- 
mand. Prices are: Ones and twos, $68; No. 1 common, 
$40; No. 2 common, $30, and No. 3 common, $22. Chestnut 
still one of the strongest points in the market. Ash 
and basswood are both firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17.—The only easy part of the 
hardwood market is in the better grades of ‘oak, chestnut 
and poplar. The low grade material of the Pittsburgh field 
is so thoroly sold up that it is well nigh impossible to get 
figures on new business. The better grade materials, how- 
ever, show a quiet tone. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—The hardwood market is firm 
with oak and maple flooring still holding the lead. The 
cheaper grades of hardwood for shook and cooperage re- 
quirements are moving actively and prices continue on the 
rise in spite of the fact that stocks are fairly large. Some 
of the largest users of these lines are out of the market, 
bringing in their stocks from up the lakes in their own 
boats. 

Ashland, Ky., July 16.—Plain oak of practically all 
grades is in good demand. Quartered oak is in fair de- 
mand, especially No. 1 common and better. Inch walnut 
and thick ash are heavily called for. Oak bill stuff is in 
big demand. A limited amount of stock is going on the 
sticks, and the log supply is low. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 18.—Altho hemlock has a seasonal light 
demand, stocks on hand are light and production this year 
is described as below normal. What hemlock is moving 
is sold at full list prices and there is no indication of 
weakening. The Government demand for hemlock for 
cantonment use at Rockford, IIl., and Battle Creek, Mich., 
and for other uses has a material effect in depleting cer- 
tain items of mill stock. 


New York, July 17—While city building contracts de- 
velop slowly the prospect in suburban localities is more 
encouraging. Yards have been forced to let their hem- 
lock assortments run low and sales now are limited only 
by the scarcity of stocks at mill points. Price advances 
are well maintained. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July -18.—The retailers are not placing 
many orders at present, but their stocks are generally 
light and not easily replenished. The lake movement has 
been small all this season, largely because of the diffi- 
culty of getting men enough at shipping points to load 
cargoes, as well as the scarcity of dry stock. Prices are 
tmiaintained at a firm level, because of increased costs of 
production, 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 17.—The building trade 

not taking as much stock as formerly, but the demands 
‘rom the Government and manufacturers, especially for 
‘ne lower grades for boxes and crates, are more than 

‘setting the decrease in the call for the consumption of 
‘ock for dwellings. Supplies are scarce in the yards. 
‘here has been little change in quotations but dealers 

ate that purchasers of stock that will come forward dur- 
ng the rest of the season will be required to pay more 
vr it on account of the increased prices at which the 
oducers are holding it. 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—Demand for desirable eastern 
‘mlock has shown more strength lately and quotations 
iow a decided tendency to advance. There have been 
me fairly sizable inquiries for hemlock plank. From 
4 to $33 is obtained for hemlock plank, according to 
lickness, quality, degree of dryness etc. Hemlock boards 
re very firm and customers are not hard to find. For 
esirable clipped boards, stock lengths, $28 is the lowest 
‘rice now quoted. Recent oportunities to buy at $26.50 
id $27 appear to have disappeared. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17.—That peculiar midsummer 
‘entiment that always pervades the lumber trade, no 
natter what conditions are, affected to a slight extent 
he hemlock market last week. The offering of some hem- 
ock at less than the Pittsburgh list caused surprise, tho 
the sources of the low prices were apparently something 
of a mystery. The larger lumber companies hold rigidly 
to the full list. The buyers who have placed orders at the 
lower prices have done so with some speculative effort as 
to deliveries in mind. However,. with an offer of $1.50 off 
the list, they claim it is worth while trying. Generally the 
hemlock situation is active and demand, good for this 
season, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—Timbers, plank and boards 
are being drawn on heavily from the hemlock stocks in 
this market and from all mills in.this territory, and there 
is no delay in absorbing any offering .brought on the 
market, while the bulk of the buyers are unable to supply 
their needs. Prices are strong on all grades, and espe- 


cially so on the lower because of the demands of the box 
factories, 


\ 





Columbus, Ohio, July 16.—There is a good demand. 
Prices are firm at the advanced levels and no discounts 
are offered. Available stocks are not large. Rural dealers 
are good customers. 3uilding operations are slightly 
better. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 16.—Very little hemlock is being 
offered and prices show a little weakening corresponding 
to the condition of the yellow pine market. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 18.—Poplar continues to draw a good 
market, there being a demand for both low grade and No. 
1 common stock. Box factories remain heavy buyers 
of low grade items. Wholesalers firtd stocks for prompt 
delivery showing rapid depletion. 


Baltimore, Md., July 16.—While the high grades cf 
poplar do not appear to be moving as freely as could be 
desired the rest of the list is active enough, and mills are 
able to dispose of their output as fast as it is ready for 
market and cars can be obtained. With unimpeded traffic 
conditions offerings would probably not be in excess of 
demand, which suggests that the apparent quiet in the 
upper grades would not prevail if buyers could obtain the 
stock without loss of time. 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—Demand runs about even from 
week to week, but the price situation is growing stronger. 
Inquiries for single shipments of large quantities are ex- 
ceptional, but there are numerous calls for mixed car as- 
sortments and moderate sized lots to be shipped from the 
mill along with a few thousand feet of some other hardwood 
to fill out the car. Quotations on firsts and seconds, inch, 
range from $68 to $70, and more can be obtained when 
the seller is in a position to make a prompt delivery. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 16.—There is a good demand, espe- 
cially for the lower grades. Dealers buy fairly well, but 
the bulk of the demand comes from manufacturers. Dry 
stocks are not as large as formerly. Shipments are com- 
ing out better with an improvement in the car supply. 
Prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $64: 
saps, $48; No. 1 common, $41; No. 2 common, $31, and No. 
3 common, $26. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—As a result of the steady 
demand there is very little poplar going on sticks, dry 
stocks are getting scarcer and there is still the cry for 
more cars to move the lumber that is booked and ready 
for shipment, while the demand is far from satisfied. 
Factory grades are especially strong and box boards can 
not be cut fast enough. Prices are inclining upward. 


Ashland, Ky., July 16.—Demand for all grades and 
thicknessés of poplar continues active. Dry stocks show 
heavy inroads with very little new lumber going on sticks 
and stocks of logs at milling points light. Prices remain 


firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 

Chicago, July 18.—There is much present activity in the 
fir market. Mill conditions are aggravated by the I. W. W. 
strikes, which have an effect upon buying here. During 
the week the sale of a large volume of fir ceiling was 
reported, for use in the new Government barracks’ im- 
provements at Great Lakes, Ill. There is no change in 
the spruce situation. The strike at shingle mills has had 
the effect of raising the price of shingles. 





Portland, Ore., July 14.—Car material and shipbuilding 
material are in big demand and business in general is good 
altho there has been a slight falling off in yard trade. It 
is expected that the lull in buying was due to the betief 
among yardmen that price would probably fall off a bit, 
but this has not happened and it is said is not likely 
to happen in view of the big amount of business from 
other sources already on the books and in sight. Demand 
for special stock is increasing and stronger than a week 
ago. The log market is stiff at advanced prices and the 
searcity of men and high wages preclude any likeli- 
hood of log prices declining. The camps gave their men 
a very brief vacation for the Fourth of July, most of them 
returning after a week in the city. The amount of busi- 
ness done in spruce clears depends altOgether on the sup- 
ply. There seems to be a ready market for all that can 
be produced. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 13.—The fir market continues firm 
and prices are strong. The mills are loaded up with can- 
tonment and emergency ship lumber orders. The eastern 
market: offers a satisfactory volume of business to any 
mills that will accept it. The mills are’ not looking for 
business and are taking only a limited amount. Woerk- 
men’s demands for eight hours and higher wages which 
the mills can not grant and I. W. W. troubles are men- 
acing the industry. Logs are firm, especially cedar, which 
is scarce. 


Seattle, Wash., July 14.—The market remains in about 
the same condition as during the previous week, altho 
orders have fallen off considerably during the last week, 
presumably due to the effects of the Fourth of July lull 
in the East reaching the Coast during this week. Ship- 
ments during the last week have been very heavy. Gov- 
ernment requirements and the demands of the various 
shipbuilding concerns continue to feature the market 
Logs remain firm at prices reported previously. 
camps are now operating to capacity. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—There have been rather 
more transit cars of fir in evidence the last ten days and 
some reports of transits going at slight concessions are 
heard. The mills are eager to make the most of the 
fairly liberal supplies of cars recently and so have loaded 
out considerable stock in transits. One of the big concerns 
has put twenty-five’ cars'in transit the last couple of 
weeks. The mill shipment market is very strong. List 
19 still is in effect, but many buyers find it necessary to 
go above that to place orders that they are particular 
about specifying. Demand for fir is not so heavy, how- 
ever, in this section, as fir, especially fir commons, is 
now above southern yellow pine and the supply of the 
latter- has been somewhat improved so that the buyers 
are not forced to take fir because of inability to get pine. 
The spruce supply, which has been almost to the vanish- 
ing point for some time, will be still further. curtailed so 
far as the general trade is concerned in case the proposed 
plan to build 22,000 airplanes for the United States Govy- 
ernment goes thru. Already the Allied governments have 
bought up much of the available supply for their war 
planes. The fir and spruce mills are facing a very serious 
I. W. W. labor situation and many are shutting off orders 
for this reason. 











For Handling Big Logs 





EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 

not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 

The reserve strengthof HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope. enables it to withstand all such severe 
conditions. Itstoughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’”’ and dependable rope. 








Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
NewYork, Chicago, 


Denver, 
Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco. 




















“‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 
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HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL 
is the scene of many of San F rancisco’s most prominent 
social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well atiended, 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 


Room with detached bath . . . + $3, $350, 33 

Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to$ 
stuate room, sonbte 
bed $4, $4.50, $5 


3: > oe Two connecting rooms 
cy ; with bath. Per day. 
- ——ay iy 2 persons, $5 to $8 





3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. ~ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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Boston, Mass., July 18.—There is plenty of demand for 
all the west Coast lumber local wholesalers are able to 
deliver. Quotations are firm, especially on fir ship lumber 
and selected spruce for airplane manufacture, piano work 
etc. Douglas fir is selling today even with longleaf south- 
ern pine on corresponding grades. A cargo of 2,000,000 
feet, consisting principally of fir ship lumber, has just 
arrived here from Oregon, the first to get in this year. 
Wholesale dealers are depending mostly upon rail trans- 
portation, however, altho the freight in many cases will 
aggregate about half of the bill. Never before in the ex- 
perience of the local trade has there been such a demand 
as there is at present for clear, selected spruce. One 
manufacturing concern which recently ordered a carload 
got only 5,000 feet and paid $500 per thousand for it. Two 
years ago $150 a thousand was considered a high price. 
There are some inquiries for Port Orford cedar to be used 
in door, sash and blind work, but little is offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—Handlers of fir report a good 
demand for flooring at the full list prices. Stocks are 
small because of the poor transportation conditions and 
assortments are generally run down. Red cedar siding is 
in fair demand and strong in price. Not much is being 
done in spruce, as prices have reached almost a prohibitive 
basis in this market, tho the demand is on a good scale. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 17.—The fir market has 
been dealt a hard blow thru the strikes on the Coast. 
Shipments were just beginning to come thru in larger con- 
signments and users of this stock were optimistic over 
prospects until shipments were curtailed a few days ago 
and announcement was made that little if any attempt will 
be made to fill future orders under the adverse conditions 
that confront the mill operators. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 18.—If it were not for the fact that mill 
conditions are in a badly muddled state brought on by a 
scarcity of labor and I. W. W. strikes there would be a 
very good demand in this market for western pines, es- 
pecially for shop and select grades and boards. Western 
mills are not in any mood to take'on much new business, 
some of the mills refusing new business entirely. Prices 
are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—The supply of California 
pine is extremely restricted. The Government require- 
ments for boxes for shipping food and supplies for the 
army are increasing and there is virtually no common 
stock now available for the commercial trade. Meantime 
the demand is continuing good as the call for general box 
material as well as for yard stock has been larger than 
the mills has been able to meet and the stocks among the 
buyers, therefore, have been short. In the Idaho district 
the I, W. W. situation is so serious that the mills appear 
to have little prospect of catching up with their order 
files for some time. Most of them have as yet been unable 
to accept new business because of the large amount of 








old business that they have been unable to ship because 
of lack of stock, lack of cars and the bad flood condftions. 
Prices both for California and Idaho pine have been very 
firm, but there has been no recent advance. The call for 
shop material is strong. 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—The market for western white 
pine is very strong. Current quotations on carefully 
graded stocks are firm on the following basis: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $119; 10/4 and 12/4, $134; 16/4, $144; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; 10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $134; 
fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87 No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., 
No. 2, 5-inch, $42; 7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, 
$47. 





Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—Western white pine is scarce 
and the prices are strong at high levels. <A gradual tight- 
ening up of the car situation in the Northwest and West 
is responsible. The constant demand continues even at 


high prices. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 18.—Yard inquiry for redwood has im- 
proved slightly within the last few days and a good fac- 
tory trade continues. Tank stock is in very active de- 
mand. Prices on redwood stocks of all items are firm. 





San Francisco, July 14.—There is remarkable firmness 
in the market, with a good volume of domestic inquiries 
reported for lumber of various grades. The outlook for 
future business has improved, altho the exceptional scarc- 
ity of ocean tonnage still interferes with export shipments. 
Much of the clear is being dried, for shipment to the East 
by rail, as well as for export. Eastern rail shippers find 
a growing demand for dry stuff, and cars are being loaded 
as rapidly as the lumber is dried. There are many in- 
quiries for redwood ties at good prices. The redwood 
shingle market is in good shape. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—Redwood is stronger. Heavy 
orders at the mills have resulted in advances being made 
by some manufacturers, the increases being $1 to $1.50 on 
siding; $2 on bungalow siding; $1 to $2 on 1l-inch and 
2-inch finish; $5 on thick finish; $3 on drop siding, flooring 
and ceiling. That means about a 2-point advance right 
thru the list. A large order for pipe line staves in South 
America has resulted in a still further restriction in the 
supply of tank stock, which has been very hard to get for 
some time. Demand for redwood siding is unusually good 
in this territory because of the dearth of other sidings, 
particularly red cedar, which is very high and hard to 
obtain at any price. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—Wholesalers have inquiries for 
more lumber than they can deliver. While shipments 
have been moving better, and more mills are willing to 
quote on New England business, there is much uncer- 



























Send for Illustrated Booklet : 
**How to Handle Lumber.” 


Address 


MATHEWS 
GRAVITY CARRIER 
COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENN. 


j 
Branch Factories: } — = 
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=—= Send Your Lumber 


Through Tight Places 


and save half the time and labor 
usually consumed in_ handling 
lumber-yard stocks. Mathews patented ball- 
bearing Gravity Conveyers are now used by 

Manufacturers and Retailers of Lumber. 

Box and Barrel Manufacturers. 

Wagon and Automobile Manufacturers. 

Furniture and Coffin Manufacturers. 

Railway Tie Manufacturers. 

Any Industry using Lumber in Car-load lots. 


No power required. Made in portable units 
12 feet iong. Easily and quickly set up. Easy 
to operate, strong and durable. 














PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 















tainty about when a buyer will get his lumber even after 
the assurance has come that the car is loaded and on 
the way North. For 4/4 rough edge $45 to $47 is quoted. 
Prices paid for roofers show a rather wide range, de- 
pending largely upon the time of delivery. The lowes: 
being taken for 6-inch roofers is $34 and for 8-inch, $35. 
For prompt deliveries $2 to $3 more is asked and obtained 
in numerous instances. Some good inquiries are reported 
for North Carolina plank, especially 3-inch splined floor 
plank. 


Baltimore, Md., July 16.—Trade in this wood shows no 
important change. Government requirements consume so 
much of the stocks on hand that if the trade otherwise 
maintained its usual activity a positive scarcity of lumber 
might be expected. Government supplies move promptly, 
with the natural result that all other business is more or 
less delayed. Business outside of Government demands 
is not of great volume just now, and many yards say that 
they are not getting many orders. However, as the gen- 
eral demand fully keeps pace with present facilities for 
distribution there is no prospect of congestion. Prices 
are well maintained, tho the boxmakers continue to show 
inclination to hold off in the hope of getting concessions. 
The box factories, however, are all busy and most of them 
could have more business if it were wanted. 


New York, July 17—Government requirements are nat- 
urally receiving first attention and there is no doubt but 
that this business is taking considerable dimension stock 
and other sizes that would be difficult to dispose of right 
now at present market prices. The inquiry for box and 
roofer grades is as good as ever and large contracts are 
in the market for quotation, with some improvement in 
ear shipments thru certain gateways. Yards are more 
encouraged to place orders at today’s prices but there is 
still a very large amount of business held up and at 
prices considerably lower than today’s quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—The volume of business is 
hardly up to the normal for this season and wholesalers 
report that the number of dwellings as well as of fac- 
tories is under that of a year ago. A better supply of cars 
is noticeable just now, but how long this will be the case 
is considered problematical. Prices have not shown any 
particular decline, tho transit cars are a little more 
common. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—Shortleaf stocks and prices are 
steady for the present, but values promise to rise as the 
last transit cars from the South arrive and the transit 
list dwindles to nothing. Many old orders are still on 
“ice’’ at the mills, for what cars could be secured were 
sent out largely on new orders at higher prices. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, July 18.—Considerable improvement is notice- 
able in yellow pine. While trade is seasonable, there is 
not that uncertainty that existed three weeks ago and 
dealers say that the volume of inquiry is gradually im- 
proving and prices continue to show more strength. Es- 
pecially noticeable is the improvement in inquiry from 
country yards, indicating that country yard men believe 
that early buying is advisable, fearing that the car short- 
age when it does come will be as heavy as, if not heavier, 
than previously. Most of the activity concerns industrial 
requirements. The railroads placed fair-sized orders 
within the last few days. 


Alexandria, La., July 16.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A ISG, $48; B and better EG, $46.50; 
B EG, $46; C EG, $36.50; D EG, $32; No. 1 EG, $33; No. 2 
EG, $25; A FG, $36; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34.50; C 
FG,, $33; D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $31; No. 2 FG, $23; 1x4-inch, 
A_ EG, $47; B & better EG, $46.50; B EG, $46; C EG, $35.50; 
D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32.50; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $37; 
B & better FG, $36; B FG, $35; C FG, $32.50; D FG, $30; 
No. 1 FG, $30.50; No. 2 FG, $23. Ceiling—%-inch, B & 
better, $30.50; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $22.50; %-inch, B & 
better, $28; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B_.& better, 
$35.50; No. 1, $32; No. 2, $25. Partition—4-inch, B & 
better, $35.50; No. 1, $32; No. 2, $21.50; 6-inch, B & better, 
$39. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; 
No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $34.50; No. 1, 
$31.50; No. 2, $24. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$33; 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5- to 10-inch, $36.50; 
1x12-inch, $37; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $39; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, 
$37.50; B & better, 15-inch, $37; C surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$32; 1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5 to 10-inch, $35.50; 
1x12-inch, $36; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $37; 14%x4 to 12-inch, $36. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 1x8-inch, $33; 
1x5-inch to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, 
$36.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $36. Casing & base—4- and 6- 
inch, $38.50; 8- and 10-inch, $39.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, 
$42; 1%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $48. Moldings, 68 percent. 
Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$24.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $24.75; 
1x6-inch, 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28; 1x6-inch CM, 
16-foot, $29.50; other lengths, $29. Fencing—No. 2 (all 
10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $19.50; 1x4-inch CM, $20; 1x6- 
inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $21.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 
20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15; 1x4-inch CM, $15.50; 1x6-inch, $17; 
1x6-inch CM, $17.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 13/16x8, 14- and 16- 


foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, ° 


$26.50; other lengths, $27; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, 
$27; other lengths, $27.50; 34x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other 
lengths, $28.50; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $31; other 
lengths, $31.50. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $23.50; 
18/16x8, $23.25; %x10, $23.50; 18/16x10, $23.75; 34x12, $24; 
13/16x12, $24.50. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %4x8, $18.50; 
13/16x8, $18.75; 34x10, $18.50; 13/16x10, $18.75; 34x12, $19; 
13/16x12, $19.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$27; other lengths, $27.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28; 
other lengths, $28.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $23; 


- 1x10-inch, $23.50; 1x12-inch, $24.50. No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 


1x8-inch, $18.50; 1x10-inch, $19; 1x12-inch, $20.50. Car 
material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $40; No. 
1 siding, $33; No. 1 roofing, $28; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 
siding, $21.50; No. 2 roofing, $18.50; No. 2 lining, $19. All 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch; No. 1 decking, $25.50; No. 2 decking, 
$20; heart face decking, $28. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 
2, $3.25. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $16.50; 8- and 10-foot, 
$17; 12-foot and longer, $17.50. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8xi6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $35; 28-foot, 
$39.50; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $34; 28-foot, $37. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, 
$29.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, $29.50; No. 1 sq. 
S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25.50; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26.50. 
Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $40; 40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $55. 
Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square 
E&S, $24; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square 
E&S, $23; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S48, $29; No. } 
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rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $28; 2x4 to 
§x8-inch, $24.50; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $26.53; 2x12 to 12x12- 
inch, $28.57; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.23. Paving block 
stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21.50; rough 
heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 
20-foot), $23.50. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and 
$1 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18, and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list 
and $1 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and 
$1.50 above list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, 
$16. Wight x16-inch, 18-foot 1905 merchantable rough, $35; 
8x16-inch, 24-foot, $35. ’ 





Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—The actual demand for 
southern yellow pine has been rather quiet since July 1, 
but reports from several of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns indicate that there has been some improvement dur- 
ing the last few days. Line yard buyers, particularly in 
localities where rain has been sufficient to give indications 
of a good corn crop, are beginning to place some business 
that they have been holding up. Buyers generally, how- 
ever, still hold off and in most of this territory the orders 
now being placed are only for stock that is absolutely 
needed at once. The result of the slack in business has 
been to make prices on transits a shade weaker, but the 
supply of transits is not large and there is no considerable 
anxiety to sell. So far as mill shipments are concerned 
the market is very stiff and the mills are figuring on an 
early revival of buying. General rains in Kansas and 
Nebraska would result in a very considerable improve- 
ment in the demand. There is a pretty good line of in- 
quiries and mills are getting as much business as they 
want, considering their filled order files and the prospects 
of big Government and individual buying in the near 
future. The railway buying has been comparatively light 
recently. Timbers continue very strong and the demand 
for the coastwise trade is heavy. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—Some activity was shown in mill 
shipments of yellow pine last week, but the market was 
not brisk, and was marked by spotted conditions. Prices 
were generally unchanged, altho for some items there 
seemed to be an especial demand, and for these buyers 


were willing to pay higher prices. Some dimension items ; 


found a ready sale at $2 above the list, and No. 2 boards 
were very strong. Some mills have been offering at less 
than list price such items as they happen to have a surplus 
of and where they managed to get hold of a few cars and 
were eager to get them out, realizing that there soon will 
be a serious shortage of cars. Most mills are holding firm, 
believing that it is only a question of a short time before 
prices will go much higher. 


New Orleans, La., July 16.—Tho shipments registered a 
gain of volume for the week, there are mills that still com- 
plain vigorously of car shortage, indicating either that the 
car supply is spotty, or that a considerable proportion of 
the visible improvement represents Government emer- 
gency business, which the carriers are moving as promptly 
as possible. Aside from these bookings, which take wider 
range over the list as the cantonment and barracks orders 
come in, there is fair call from the general trade for 
timbers, special bills and by some accounts for car stock. 
Prices have practically regained their firmness and are 
said to be tending upward on a number of items. 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—Southern lumber has been mov- 
ing into this market in greater regularity, but the trans- 
portation situation is still far from satisfactory. In the 
meantime quotations are being maintained with great 
firmness for everything on the southern pine list. Current 
sales of flooring have been on the following basis: Quarter 
sawn A, $56 to $60; quarter sawn B, $53 to $55; quarter 
sawn C, $44 to $48. Despite the very high level reached 
by quotations on partition, there are buyers willing to 
place orders if they are sure of getting the lumber within 

reasonable time. For B & better, %x33%4-inch, the 
lowest figure now is $44 and there are sales at $47.50. 
Some large orders for longleaf dimension have been placed 
lately and there are inquiries for a great deal more. Mill 
timber schedules of the select structural grade bring $54 
to $55, f. o. b. Boston, and large lots grading merchantable 
sell at $47 to $48. 





Baltimore, Md., July 16.—Inquiries are of sufficienf€ vol- 
ume to keep the trade very busy if shipments could be 
made promptly, but there is no material improvement in 
that direction. Water freights are really prohibitive, so 
the longleaf pine men are largely dependent upon the 
railroads, but the shortage of cars is almost as pronounced 
as that of vessel space. As a result stocks here are held 
down to very modest proportions. 





New York, July 17—The prospect of numerous transit 
shipments has developed to be an unnecessary scare. 
While western points may have been forced to handle 
some of this business, the fact is that the transportation 
situation has permitted practically nothing in the transit 
cir business in this section. Too many orders are months 
behind to permit any alarm as to the possibility of transit 
shipments, and as a matter of fact, this market would 
hie to see some such shipments in order to get the badly 
needed supplies. Yellow pine is one of the few woods 
how needed seriously. Inquiries and orders from larger 

d more important contracting sources are too numerous 
’ create an impression that the demand is slipping away. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—The market is quiet and retail 
} irchases are confined as a rule to immediate needs, 
‘which are not as large as usual. <A policy of retrenchment 
‘ems to be the rule, so far as new building work is con- 
erned, but wholesalers say that at this time of year 
usiness generally shows some decline. The market holds 
“omparatively strong, tho the easing up of the car situa- 


i oe allows occasional lower prices to be 
quoted. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 17.—Prices do not show 
he strength that formerly prevailed, a fact attributed to 
& seasonable lull in building operations and ability to get 
‘hipments thru from the mills with better dispatch than 
formerly. With the movement of grain and other com- 
modities on an increased scale within a few months deal- 
ers expect a marked advance in quotations because of the 
scarcity of cars, which they expect will be more pronounced 
than last winter. The use of cars for the transportation of 
troops and their supplies will tend to create a scarcity of 
rolling stock for other purposes. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17.—Southern pine shipments have 
been slow. Prices in Pittsburgh, however, have been 
Slightly disarranged by a continuance of the reception of 
bree lists from the Southwest, tho in this case the new 
ists are not so numerous and it is believed that in another 
week they will cease. 











Service Motor Trucks are furnished in six 
chassis types. Each t; presents highly in- 
dividualized construction edapting it in the 
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The Importance of Being Right > 


HE selection of motor truck equipment for your business must be 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—In spite of the reported im- 
provement in the car situation, mill representatives assert 
that it is not always possible to get cars when needed, 
even for the movement of lumber for the Government, 
altho such business has precedence. There is a good deal 
of unfilled business on the books for civilian account, but 
deliveries are slow. There are occasional reports that 
prices are a little off on some grades of yellow pine least 
in request by the Government, and it is also said quota- 
tions have been shaded as much as $1 a thousand on floor- 
ing, siding and fencing, in bids for the Government busi- 
ness. Generally, the market is firm, and the trade in 
healthy condition. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—The last of the transit cars 
from the South are arriving and transit lists on this com- 
modity are about exhausted. In view of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting cars the mills show a tendency to 
advance prices from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. Southern 
pine finds little competing lumber in this market on ac- 
count of similar traffic conditions prevailing in other di- 
rections both by land and water. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 16.—The market shows a decided 
weakness on dimension stock, while boards and strips are 
a little stronger. The volume of transits, especially in 
dimension stock, continues greater than can be readily 
absorbed. The tendency of the trade is to stop buying 
for the present, except in emergency cases, notwithstand- 
ing the general increase in prices last fall and an almost 
certain car shortage in the near future. The needs of 
local users are being pretty well supplied, but as the 
demand is not in excess of the supply dealers are not 
worrying over the situation. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 16.—Demand is rated brisk, with 
the mills more interested in car supply than in new busi- 
ness. The car situation is pronounced as unsatisfactory 
as ever, some mills having orders seven or eight months 
old which they have been unable to ship. Offered busi- 
ness is accepted, it appears, where the mill has available 
unsold supply of the items wanted and there is reason- 
able prospect. of delivery, but the apparent general dis- 
position is not to go after orders actively until the con- 
gestion of order files is relieved. Prices are said to be 
firm all round. 

Chicago, July 18.—Altho trade is undergoing a lull, 
which is expected at this time of year, country yards have 
been placing a fair volume of inquiry during the last few 
days. There is also a good industrial demand for cypress. 
The market is helped some by a better supply of lumber 
at the mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—Mills still are trying to 
catch up with their order files and are fighting shy of 
new business. Some of the biggest manufacturers have 
been out of the market entirely several weeks and still 
are refusing to quote at all. Jobbers are taking orders 
subject to mill acceptance and are making some of them 
stand, but many are being rejected. The mills want to 
be in shape to handle the fall trade, which promises to be 
heavy, and in order to do that they have to shut off the 
current business. The inquiry meanwhile is strong—bet- 
ter, salesmen say, than it has been in several weeks. Not 


only are yards generally short of stock, but factories also 
are in need of much cypress and they have been unable 
for some time to place their orders with any assurance of 
getting shipments. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—Cypress continues strong, with 
prices steadily advancing. All grades are going excep- 
tionally well, and so great is the call that in some instances 
the same price is offered for No. 1 shop as for No. 1 com- 
mon, so eager are buyers to get any cypress at all. De- 
mand comes both from yards and consumers, box and 
basket manufacturers being in the market for supplies. 
Inquiries are strong from the latter class, their stocks be- 
ing especially low at this time. The mills report low stocks 
and a shortage of labor has added greatly to their troubles. 
A fair amount of cars are being received, but, as in other 
lines, indications point to a serious shortage once more 
interfering with shipments. Sales are being made upon 
the following basis: 4/4 first and second cypress, $47.50; 
4/4 selects, $44.50; 4/4 shop, $32.50; 4/4 No. 1 common, 
$29.50; 4/4 No. 2 common, $22.50; 4/4 pecky, $15.50. 





Boston, Mass., July 18.—Stocks are much reduced, and 
altho many buyers would be glad to pay the high prices 
now quoted on desirable lumber they can secure no definite 
assurance that the shipment will be made. Very high 
prices are insisted upon for the few cars coming thru 
unless they are for the delivery of an old account. New 
business subject to ordinary mill deliveries is being put 
thru largely on the following basis: Ones and twos, 4/4, 
$56 to $57; 5/4 and 6/4, $58 to $59; 8/4, $63 to $64; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $36 to $38; 5/4 and 6/4, $44 to $46. Thick cypress 
in any grade is so scarce and hard to get at any price that 
few firms will venture to quote on it at all. 


Baltimore, Md., July 16.—Inquiry continues very good 
and sellers are able to dispose readily of all the cypress 
they are in position to supply, with returns on the whole 
profitable. Bulk of opinion is that quotations will go 
higher and there is reluctance to book orders upon pres- 
ent basis. Cypress is indirectly helped by the demands 
made upon stocks of other woods. 


New York, July 17—Quotations are strong and stocks 
continue scarce. A dull building situation accounts for a 
falling off in the inquiry from small woodworking plants, 
but were this anything like normal, there is no telling 
where prices would go. Arrivals are coming along fairly 
well but shipments are still hard to get and the scarcity 
of vessels has prevented distributing yards from replacing 
their stocks on the same basis as usual for this period of 
the year and as cypress is affected like other woods in a 
scarcity of cars, available stocks here are bringing excel- 
lent prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—Prices are strong, because of 
the difficulty of getting stock. Demand is not very active 
just now, being mostly for immediate needs, but is large 
enough to break into local assortments considerably. The 
outlook for replenishing them is not considered bright and 
wholesalers are looking for continued scarcity of cars for 
a long time as well as high prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—There is such a shortage of 
mill stocks that it is as difficult for distributers, whole- 
sale or retail, to place orders as it is for them to get the 
lumber on specifications. The mills are booked -for more 
lumber than they can get cars to ship and their rerre- 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner - 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


‘| Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
* where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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sentatives here are not bothering about immediate busi- 
ness. There is an increasing inquiry. from country deal- 
ers for silo, barn and fence stocks, forecasting building 
plans by farmers for the late summer or fall. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 17.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the trade. Buying by retailers is more brisk and the 
movement is larger. Rural dealers especially are good 
customers. Eastern orders are good. Prices are strong 
and every change is toward higher levels. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 16.—Demand remains strong and as 
no recent changes in quotations have been made in this 
market conditions have not altered. The car shortage 
has not interfered with shipments to this point and as 
dealers have no surplus amount of stock on hand the 
buying is pretty keen. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—This wood partakes of the 
same disaster which is befalling all southern lumber— 
that of inadequate transportation facilities. Stocks are 
fair and are taking care of present needs, but dealers have 
no assurance that shipments will continue in any quantity. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 18.—Red cedar shingles climbed upward 
in quotations slightly during the week, clears being quoted 
at $4.36 and stars $3.42, Chicago basis, the advance being 
attributed to the strike of the shingle weavers at some 
of the mills. For the first time in weeks white cedars 
have shown a decline. Extras are now being quoted 
at $4.30 to $4.35 and standards at $3.25 to $3.30, both 
Chicago basis. Lath are very scarce and 4-foot No. 1 
hemlock sell for $5.65 to $5.75, which is above list, and No. 
2 at full list price, which is $5. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 16.—Sales are rather slow now, 
most buyers apparently having supplied their wants. 
Transit lines are small and wholesalers are not anxious 
to take on business under the unsettled conditions prevail- 
ing at the mills. Prices are not materially changed, but 
are very strong. 


Seattle, Wash., July 14.—The shingle market has again 
stiffened during the last week and mills are receiving a 
nice volume of business. The labor situation among the 
shingle workers is thought responsible for the strengthen- 
ing of the market. Only a very few mills have announced 
a willingness to grant the demands of the shingle weavers 
for an eight hour day. Most mills resent the idea, and 
declare they will close rather than run less than ten hours. 
Clears are being quoted to the trade at from $3 to $3.25 
and stars at from $2.25 to $2.50. 





Tacoma, Wash., July 13.—Red cedar shingles are firmer, 
ears still a little tight and labor troubles menacing the 
mills. Orders have been taken pretty carefully and some 
mills are not taking any outside business at all and cleaned 
up during the Fourth of July shutdown what stock they 
had on hand. Good shingle logs are $14, and scarce at that. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—Buyers have been expecting 
the strike that was scheduled for this week by the shingle 
Weavers and which is reported already to have gone into 
effect at many of the mills. The mills see little hope for 
an early adjustment of the labor difficulty and the dis- 
criminating buyers show anxiety to get under cover with 
their orders. There are fewer red cedar shingles at the 
mills than there have been for a long time as the mills 
generally rushed their dry shingles out when cars were 
available. There now are fewer transit cars than there 
have been. Prices are very firm at the same level that 
prevailed a week ago, $2.40 to $2.50, Coast basis, for stars 
and $3.20 to $3.30 for clears, but with the strike starting 
and so few shingles available the prospects are for higher 
prices in the immediate future. Shipments are very light. 
Demand for red cedar siding is somewhat lighter because 
the buyers generally realize that stock is very hard to 
get. Few mills care to book orders except those that 
especially suit them. The price is $25 to $26 for clear. 


New Orleans, La., July 16.—The market situation is 
little changed. Cypress shingle stocks at mills rule very 
much depleted and broken in assortment. Only mixed-car 
orders are booked, and these only where the mill which is 
offered the business is able to fili the order out of stock 
unsold and readily available. Cypress lath stocks are 
gradually being restored to normal volume, tho lath, like 
shingles, are sold only on mixed car orders as a rule. 
Prices all around are pronounced very firm, but un- 
changed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—Not much demand is reported 
in the shingle trade, owing to the advances which have 
lately occurred in the market. A strong situation pre- 
vails as to prices and the outlook is for continued strength, 
as it is expected a stubborn fight will be put up by manu- 
facturers whose operations are facing labor troubles. Sup- 
plies by lake have shown a small increase lately, but are 
below the normal; 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 17.—No transit stock has 
been offered this week and the suspension of operations 
in Coast mills, due to labor troubles, is not expected to 
improve conditions. Dealers are declining orders and 
there has been an advance of 15 to 20 cents within the 
last few days on red cedars. Sixteen-inch extra clears 
were quoted today at $4.80 in carload lots, while stars 
were bringing $3.75. Dealers have comparatively few cars 
in storage and they are holding these to await develop- 
ments in the Coast situation. Many orders that are being 
received from customers, placed at figures quoted in recent 
price lists, are being declined. 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—There is no vim to the present 
demand for shingles, but sellers have not lost confidence 
and few show any disposition to grant concessions. Quota- 
tions on red cedard shingles, in fact, are rather firmer 
than last week and late reports of labor troubles at the 
mills and an indicated curtailment of production are 
likely to send the market higher, advances of 20 cents 
already having been received from several manufacturers. 
Some of the white cedar manufacturers hold their extras 
firm at the old price of $5, but there is more business at 
last week’s prices of $4.80 to $4.90. Some clears are offered 
at $4.30, but the best are bringing $4.50. The lath market 
is quiet with quotations about steady. For 15-inch lath 
$5 to $5.10 is quoted and for 14-inch the price is $4.80 to 
$4.90. Rather better prices can be obtained at outside 
points than from the Boston retail yards. There is a 
moderate call for furring and most sellers insist on $27 
for 2-inch. Clapboards are quite as firm as they have 
been for some time and some manufacturers have added 
$4 to their price on account of the searcity of spruce logs: 
suitable for the best clapboards. The present range of 
quotations on extras is $56 to $60 and, for clears $54 to $58, 


Baltimore, Md., July 16.—The situation has not changed 
during the last week. Local requirements are limited, 
except in the suburbs, where more activity in construc- 
tion insures the maintenance of advances made and keeps 
down anything approaching accumulation in stocks. 
Building in other localities shows little if any letup, which, 
with the delays incidental to making shipments, keeps the 
market buoyant. Stocks of lath generally are limited. 
and the mills are apparently assured of a ready recep- 
tion for their output. ‘ 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—The movement of shingles 
shows little if any acceleration. Cedar grades are scarce 
again and there is no improvement in the supply of either 
cypress or pine. Fortunately for dealers whose supplies 
are low, there is a light demand due to the quiet in build- 
ing circles. Prices are unchanged. Lath are in better 
supply, but there is a lull in the distribution to the con- 
suming trades for the same reason as in the case of 
shingles. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—After a month of decline during 
which shingles in this market fell off 25 percent, persistent 
demand and tardy arrivals have strengthened the market 
to the degree where prices are not only rising but transit 
ears of shingles are in demand. I. W. W. activities in the 
West, coupled with car shortage, have been sufficient to 
convince this market that it may be a long time before 
Pacific coast shipments will come thru in the same quan- 
tity as for several weeks past. Lath are firm at present 
prices and the demand is good. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 16.—The shingle market is gain- 
ing in strength as the demand from retailers has im- 
proved. Shipments from the Coast are better. Prices 
are firm at former levels. Buying by retailers to replen- 
ish stocks is more active. The lath trade is good and 
prices continue strong. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 16.—Owing to labor troubles at the 
mills in the manufacturing districts red cedar shingles 
have gone steadily up in price. Transits are all practically 
absorbed and for the present shippers are refusing to 
take orders for future delivery. Clears are quoted at 
$4.40 and stars at $3.52. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—Demand for all sorts of pack- 


ing lumber is extremely active and industrial concerns 


which consume large quantities are placing new con- 
tracts at new rates almost undreamed of a few months 
ago. There is a light supply of box boards now available, 
as large box concerns and manufacturing establishments 
which operate their own shook mills have been sending 
their agents thru the country districts and buying all they 
can get, not even neglecting the small farmers who get 
out a few thousand feet of fir, spruce and pine box boards 
during the winter with portable mills. The lowest price 
now being taken for round edge pine box boards, inch, 
is $26 and sales at higher figures have been reported. 
For spruce prices are now almost on a level with white 
pine, and the regular mill run of New England softwoods 
sawn in round edge box boards will bring almost as much. 
Really good pine shooks sell from $37 to more than $40. 
Munitions concerns will pay more for spruce shooks than 
for pine, if the lumber runs well, as it is proving more 
satisfactory for packing cartridges and shells. Heavier 
than pine, it is also much stronger. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 17.—Shook mill operators 
report a flourishing buSiness. Big inquiries are received 
from the Government in addition to the regular source of 
consumption and a large amount of orders are being placed 
by the Federal authorities. Operators report the receipt 
of an inquiry from the Government for one order that will 
require 10,000,000 feet of stock, mostly No. 2 barn. Whole- 
salers say that it is impossible to maintain any fixed prices 
on shooks, the cost of making, the kind of stock used and 
the kind of work required increasing or diminishing prices. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—Shooks and box lumber in the 
open market are firm and the tendency is upward in 
spite of the fact that stocks are fairly full. The reason 
given is the difficulty of getting additional stocks and the 
dubious aspect of the future. The box business seems to 
be about normal in spite of higher prices and altho makers 
are buying largely from hand to mouth the volume of 
business is still large. : 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—The flour-barrel demand has 
dropped off largely, as little flour is moving, customers 
expecting lower prices as the result of Government regu- 
lation. Demand for apple barrels has been below the 
average this year and the crop will be smaller than 
counted on. Stock prices are strong. 





Louisville, Ky., July 17.—Cooperage concerns are expe- 
riencing the greatest distillery demand for spirit barrels 
ever known in midsummer, and are using up cut stock 
which it was feared might be held indefinitely. The de- 
mand has also struck the box manufacturers, as the dis- 
tillers are packing and shipping bottled in bond spirits at 
such a rate that some concerns are working nights to 
meet the demand. Slack coopers are also very busy mak- 
ing up potato barrels, and they figure on a big apple crop. 





Cleveland, Ohio, July 14.—A good supply of cooperage 
material is on hand in Cleveland yards, but prices are 
high and rising, nevertheless. Business continues strong 
thru the slack season on all requirements. Tight coopers 
find the demand for oil barrels still strong and the slack 
manufacturers are filling orders for apple and fruit con- 
tainers. The constantly rising prices are causing many 
users to get their orders in early, which accounts for the 


demand. ‘ 
EASTERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—There is a strong demand for 
all the eastern pine wholesalers have to offer. Demand for 
boxing and crating stock is so active that many manu- 
facturers are not making any great effort to sort out the 
better pieces, ripping the entire log into inch slabs and 
getting a stiff price for the lot from the box people. For 
lumber grading box and better and suitable for cutting 
into cloth boards, $50 f. o. b. Boston is being paid. This 
class of stock cut into cloth boards, 25 inches long, 9 
inches wide, one-half inch thick and with rounded edges, 
brings $37.50 per thousand pieces and up. Number 1 barn 
and better, square edge, brings $50 to $55; No. 2, $40 to 
$45, and No. 3, $32 to $35, in 4/4 to 8/4, and $5 more for 
12/4. Nice butt cuts, round edge, 8/4 to 12/4, log run, sell 
readily at around $50 to finish mills, manufacturers of 
doors, sash and blinds, coffin makers etc. For ordinary log 
run, round edge, 15-inch, 2-inch and 38-inch, quotations 
range from $28 to $31. 
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